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WILL. H. OQILVIE AND HIS POETRY. 




JE are accustomed, and not without 
reason, to look upon the Border 
Country as the very Home of 
Poetry. Certainly, the South 
Counti-y, with its many waters and it& pictur- 
esque story, has not. only produced many native 
poets, but has also inspired the verse of maaiy 
writers who were in no way connected with it. 
With the latter, however, we have in the pre- 
sent article nothing to do, but we have to con- 
sider the work of one of the latest of the for- 
mer — that pleasant singer, Will H. Ogilvie. 

Tlie Ogilvies of Cheaters and Hartwoodmyi-e 
have been Border lairds for over three centm- 
ies, and have allied themselves in marriage witli 
most of the families of the S<Jottish marches, 
and naturally they must have become wise in 
the picturesque traditions and exciting history 
of tlie oomitry-side, so that, although such a 
lai-ge proportion of Mr Ogilvie's poetry deals 
with Australia and the wild life of the buali, yet 
there is a great deal of it that owes its origin 
to the Border Country. 

Mr Ogilvie was born in 1869, and had his 
early education at Kelso High School and at a 
preparatory school in Yorkshire, ajid then later 
at Fettes College. At the last school, I am 
infoiTQed by a relative, he did not., as one would 
have expected, write at all for the School Maga- 



zine, and was much more interested in games 
than in boofks. 

As a boy he had written much, always in 
verse, and after he went to Australia, in 1889, 
he began to contribute to various papers — par- 
ticularly to the "Bulletin." 

His first book, "Fair Girls and Grey Horses,'' 
was published in 1898, and had a success, and 
his secomd book, "Hearts of Gold," came out 
in 1903. He contemplates a further book, 
which is mainly to tKWisist of verses dealing with 
his native land. 

In his first two books the great part of tJie 
verse is inspired by Australia, but when Mi 
Ogilvie came back to Scotland, and both before 
and since going to America (where he is now a 
Professor of Agricultural Journalism), he pub- 
lished in various periodicals verse® drai^Ti from 
the home country. 

Mr Ogilvie's style is of extivme simplicity. 
It has great spontaneity and freedom, but it 
gives an impression, owing to a certain care- 
lewiness of rhyming and diction, that the writer 
ban never cared to revise what he has written. 

Rarely is there any excursion into the severer 
forms of verge. There is a Villanelle in "Fair 
girls and grey horses" and a "Ballade of Windy 
Nights," which contain many beautiful lines, 
but for the most part the poems, are entirely 
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lyrical and narrative, occaaonally showing 
traces of the influence of Kipling. . 

The verses are full of swing and buoyancy. 
We live in the open air, in wide spaces, and we 
feel our horse move under us when gallopping. 

♦ "The hot hoofs thunder round the track. 

The tugging bil^ringg strain. 
Three-quarter pace along the back. 

Full speed and round again; 
So all the sins we've ever sinned 

And all good deeds we've done 
Whirl round the track on Rosalind 

To meet the rising eun. 

The white foam on her shoulder creams 

Below the breast-plate gear. 
We bend above in hopeful dreams. 

Outpacing foes we fear'; 
And not for all the wealth of Ind, 

Or all Ealgoorlie s gold. 
We'd mifis that ride on Rosalind, 

Before the day grows old!" 

This is the direct note expressing the absolute 
*'joie<le-vivre'' that every rider must expei^ 
ience. 

It is, I believe, acknowledged that one quota- 
tion from a poet's work is worth pages of criti- 
cism, and, therefore, it is probably best to let 
the verses speak for themselves. 

If one was asked to pick out the two finest 
of Mr Ogilvie's Augtraliaji poems tlie choice 
must fall on "From the Gulf" and "At the Back 
of Boufke." 

Of the former, with its moving picture of the 
cattle-driving, let us take a verse. 

• "Store cattle from Nelanjie! By half a hundred 

towns, 
By northern rangee rough and red, by rolling 

open downs. 
By stock-routes brown and burnt and bare, by 

flood-wrapped river bends. 
They've hunted them from gate to gate— the 

drover has no friends ! 
But idly they may ride to-day, beneath the 

scorching eun. 
And let the hungry bullocks try the grass on 

Wonga run; 
No overseer will dog them here to "see the 

cattle through," 
But they may spread their thousand head— for 

we've been droving too! 
Store cattle from Nelanjie! Their breath is on 

the breeze; 
You hear them tread, a thousand head, in blue 

grass to the knees; 
The lead is on the netting-fence, the wings are 

spreading wide. 
The lame and laggard scarcely move-HSo slow 

the drovers ride!" 

Then "At the Back of Bourke" we have pre- 
sented to us another vision — the longing for 

* The morning gallop. Hearts of Gold, p 54. 

• From the Gulf. Fair Girls and— Grey Horses, 



the old, wild, free life, in spite of all its ugli- 
ness, its hardships, and its struggles. 

t " Over the Border to and fro. 

That's where the foot-sore swagmen go— 
At the back o' Bourke! 

Sick and tired of the endless strife. 

Nursing the bones of a wasted life. 

Where all the sorrows of earth are rife- 
Out at the back o' Bourke I 

Whether the plains are deep or dry. 
That's where the struggling teams go by— 
At the back o' Bourke! 

♦ * » 

That's where the wildest floods have birth—. 
Out of the nakedest ends of earth — 
At the back o' Bourke! 

Where the poor men lend and the rich ones 

borrow. 
It's the bitterest land of sweat and sorrow- 
But if I were free I'd be off to-morrow- 
Out at the back o* Bourke! 

In distinct contrast to this let us look at 
another poem, which brings us back to Soot- 
land. It is the cry of the exile for the home 
country that he has known and loved, where 
he has lived iu childhood, to be remembered in 
later life with the added knowledge years bring. 
Everyone who has written poems, inspired by 
the Border country, seems to have been strange^ 
ly influenced by its rivers and to have sung 
their praises and thought of them when far 
away. 

• "O, we think we're happy roving! But the 

fetalis that crown the night 
They are only ours for loving when the moon is 

lost to sight! 
And my hopes are fleeting forward with the ships 

that sail the sea. 
And my eyes are to the Nor'ward, as an exile's 

well may be, 
And my heart a shrine has sought her, when the 

lights and shadows play 
At the foot of Bowmont water, Bowmont water, 

far away. 

O, it's fair in summer weather, when the red 

sun, dropping low. 
Sets a lustre on the heather and the Cheviot 

peaks aglow; 
When the hares oome down the meadows, in the 

gloaming clear and still. 
And the flirting lights and shadows play at 

hidies on the hill. 
And the wild duck's mate has sought her, and 

the speckled hill-trout play 
At the foot of Bowmont Water, Bowmont Water, 

far away." 

And a^ain, take the poem "April in Soot- 
land," there is in it the same knowledge of 
the country in its various aspects, and our poet 
has painted fancifully, yet truthfully, how the 

t "Fair Girls and Grey Horses," p. 124. 
• "Bowmont Water," ibid., p. 195. 
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earth wakes under the touches of our laggard 
Scotch spring. 

t "Primroses are her fortune, and daffodils her 
care. 
Her hand is slipped in Summer's ere half the 
world's aware. 

♦ * * 

She stands within our garden at breaking of the 
day. 

On© hand holds dying snowdrops, and one holds 
budding May; 

Sh« stands within our garden at falling of the 
night. 

One foot on silver dew-drop and one on hoar- 
frost white. 

A month before her coming the thrush to song 

has thrilled, 
A month behind her passing the nestling swallows 

build. 
And this is happy' April, fair maid of sun and 

showers, 
With her heart filled with music, and both her 

hands with flowers." 

Probably the poem that has given greater 
pleasure than any other to South-Country read- 
ers is the one on 'The Tweed," which was pub- 
lished in the "Scotsman." It begins — 

" Shining, shadowy, verdant-walled. 
By his banks of spreading beeches. 
Thundering over the foaming cauld. 

And sliding on silver reaches. 
Twisting and turning on haygh and lea, 
Tweed goes down to the windy sea. 

Out of the west he takes his way. 
And out of the Moaspaul heather, 

Teviot comes from the hill-mists grey, 
And the two take hands together; 

Laughing comrades that wander down 

From abbey and castle, from town to town." 

There is in it a memory of the old, wild days 
when the Border feuds ran higii, a passing 
thought for the old monks who once built their 
abbeys near the beautiful river, a recollection 
of the "Great Dead'* who sleeps at DrybuiTgh, 
and who so loved and wrote so much about the 
Border Country himself, and a hint of the trag- 
.-edy of nodden, then gradually coming back to 
the present and ending with the true note that 
though 

" Dead men beckon and grey ghoets call, 
T«t Love and his laughter forgets them all." 

It would have been a great pleasure to have 
^ven many further extracts from Mr Ogilvie's 
verses, especially from theme that have not yet 
been collected and published in book form*, but 
that, from the limited space at my disposal, I 
am tumble to da In this brief a|>preciatioii I 
bare tried to notice the most characteristic 

t April in Scotland. Hearts of Gold, p. 128. 



point* of his work, and I scarcely Uiink I can 
end tbis littjfp essay in a way that would please 
him, or the readers of the Border Magazine, 
mxjre, than by quoting his own words — 

" I have tried the spots, in order, where the 
brightest sunbeams fall, 
But the land upon the Border is my own land 
after all. 

* * * 

And my heart a shrine has sought her that will 

last her little day — 
At the foot of Bowmont Water, Bowmont Water, 
far away." 

Maria S. Steuart. 



The Borderland. 

Oh, Borderland ! Our Borderland ! 

Thy ruined castles round thee stand, 

Recalling scenes of ancient glory. 

Of heroes famed in song and story. 

Who couched the spear or bared the brand 

For thee, their native Borderland. 

Fair Borderland ! Sweet Borderland ! 

Thine exiles on a foreign strand 

Still smell the honey-laden clover. 

The breeze still blows thine uplands over. 

In dreams they greet the kindred band 

Who dwells in their own Borderland. 

Thou winsome, witching Borderland! 
Thy charms spread wide on every hand. 
Whether from Tweed a spell we borrow, 
Or Yarrow lure us with its sorrow. 
Who can the glamour understand 
That hovers o'er thee. Borderland? 

Thy mountain streamlets. Borderland, 
Go singing o'er their silver sand; 
They chant us lays of memories golden. 
Of love and hates and legends olden; 
Of gallant fight with Southern band. 
Of woe and death in Borderland. 

My own belov^ Borderland ! 
From Lammermoor to Solway's sand. 
From Berwick bounds to Hartfell lonely 
(Where bird and bee make music only), 
By wood or meadow, moor or strand. 
My heart is thine, my Borderland ! 

J. W. Bl4ke, in "Scotsman.* 



Painters show Cupid blind — Hath Hymen eyes ? 
Or is his sight warp'd by those spectacles 
"Which parents, guardians, and advisers lend 

him, 
That he may look through them on land and 

mansions, 
On jewels, gold, and all such rich donations. 
And see their value ten times magnified? 

Motto ("Quentm Durward.") 
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Andrew Currie. ^ 

A GIFTED BORDER SCULPTOR. 

^F the many thousands, of patriotic 
Scotsmen who annually do homage 
at the shrine of King Robert Bruce, 
few, perhaps, ever give a thought as 
to who wa« the gifted designer of the colossal 
statue standing on the esplanade of Stirling 
Castle, and although this gifted knight of th« 
chisel died a few years ago (having passed over 
to the majority at the ripe age of seventy- 
eight), perhaps a brief sketch of the career of 
Mr Currie, the Border sculptor, will be read 
with interest by the readers of "The Border 
Magazine." 

A native of Ettrick Forest, where his father 
was a tenant farmer, he was at an early age 
sent to the Grammar School, Selkirk. As tfie 
boy had little taste for farming, but a great 
desire for handling edged tools, his fatber was 
encouraged to apprentice him to a Mr Moody, 
a millcwright in Denholm, who wa« famed all 
over the country at that time for the construc- 
tion of country threshing mills. After com- 
pleting his apprenticeship at Denholm, Mr Cur- 
rie shortly afterwards procured an appointment 
in Chatham Dockyard, through the influence of 
the Minto family — one of the Elliots at that 
time being Lord of the Admiralty. He remain- 
ed at Chatham for a few years, during which 
time (as he used to relate) he witnessed the 
despatch of the "Erebus'' and "Terroa-" in 
search of Sir John Franklin. His intense love 
for the Borderland drew him back to Scotland, 
end he commenced business in Earlston, in 
Berwickshire, as a mill-wright, where he estab- 
lished a prosperous concern. His health giv- 
ing way, he had to dispose of his business, and 
it was then that he devoted his mind to art. 
He used to relate a story that before going to 
Chatham he called on Sir William Allan, who 
was then president of the Scottish Academy, 
to ask his advice about making art a means 
of livelihood. Sir William, after looking at 
several of the young artist's sketches, remark- 
ed that in his opinion the sketches were very 
creditable for a beginner, but advised him to 
turn his attenticwi to sculpture. Among Mr 
Cunne'a earliest patrons at Earlston were Sir 
John Murray, of Philiphaugh, and the Cores- 
worths of Cowdenfenowes. About this time Mr 
Currie executed in wood the famous fancy 
fiower-stand descriptive of Thomas the Rhymer. 
This magnileent piece of wood carving was 
exhibited in Edinbuiigh at the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and is now in Mertoun House. 



After remaining a number of years in Earl- 
ston, Mr Currie removed his studio to Damick, 
a village lying between Galashiels and Melrose. 

Of the ancient tower of Darnick the late Mr 
Peter Caldwell, Border poet, wrote : — 

"The devil lie sat in Darnick Tower, 
An' oot on Darnick looket he; 
Quoth he to himself, as he did glower. 
This is the place where I like to be.'* 

Mr Currie remained in Darnick until hia 
retirement from business about two years before 
his death, which took place at Edinburgh. It 
was in his interesting studio at Darnick, sur- 
rounded by many works of sculptural art^ and 



AXDRBW CURRIE. 



under the shadow of Melrose Abbey, that he 
designed hia great work, which will link his 
name with Scottish independence a& long as .i 
spark of patriotism remains in the Scottish 
heart. Here, too, he designed and executed 
the following works: — "Mungo Park's" monu- 
ment at Selkirk ; "Hogg's" (the Ettrick Shep- 
herd) monument at St Mary's Loch ; his famous 
conception of "Edie Ochiltree" and "Old Moi^- 
taJity," now on the Scott's monument at Edin- 
buigh ; and the "angel figures" on "Drummond 
Tract Depot" at Stirling. Mr Currie's finest 
work in wood-carving was an oak mantelpiece 
standing 15 feet high, which he executed at a 
cost of £500 for his brother, Mr John Currie, 
of Larra, Victoria, This fine work was exhib- 
ited in the Exhibition of Melbourne7>and wa» 
Digitized by VjjOO^IC 
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universally admired, prior to removal to Larra. 
In addition to these works, Mr Currie executed 
a ho«t of other original works of lesfter note, 
such as St. Patrick's altar and the handsome 
pulpit in the Catholic Church, Galashiels, to 
which body he beco.rae a convert in his later 
years. 

Mr Currie never looked on his art as a means 
of gain, but simply as a pure labour of love. 
lie was a keen antiquarian, and very few men 
now living possess such a fund of Border lore. 
He contributed many racy and interesting ar- 
ticles and stories to Border newspapers and 
magazines, but the fact that they were gener- 
ally unsigned, or only initials used, prevented 
him getting full credit for the ddight he gave 
to the reeders. Not a few of these articles 
have been reproduced from time to time in the 
pages of the Border Magazine. It was while 
in quest of Border folk-lore that I became 
acquainted with the genial, warm-hearted, and 
gifted artist, and it is with pleasure that 1 look 
back on the many pleasant and pixyfitable hours 
spent within his art sanctum in the quiet little 
old-fashioned village of Darnick. 

Geo. Desson. 

Paieley. 




Reception of Lord Minto in India. 

^HE arrival of the newly-appointed Vice- 
roy and Governor-General of India in 
Calcutta aroused a gi\.*at interest iu 
the city, and dense crowds flocked to 
the line of n^ute, to catch a glimpse of the new 
ruler. The new platform of the East Indian 
Railway on the Howrah station was speciallv 
decorated for the occasion, rowg of flags and 
foliage lending a picturesque appearance to the 
scene. The Railway olHciaLs had . spared no 
effort to decorate the station in a fit style, and 
the exit was marked by a triumphal arch with 
the word "Welcome" standing out in bold re- 
lief. The station platform and its precincts 
were filled with spectators, and large crowds 
collected on all sides to welcome the new Vice- 
roy. A Guard of Honour of the East Indian 
Railway Volunteer Rifles was drawn up oppos- 
ite the platform. A Guard of Honour d 100 
rank and file of the 13th Rajputs with the King's 
colour and band was also drawn up opposite 
the Howrah platform. The special train which 
broQghl their Excellencies, family, and suite, 
to Calcutta, arrived punctually to time, {he 
journey from Bombay having been an unevent- 
ful one. 

As the cortege appeared on Hughli bridge. 



a salute of 31 guns was -fired from the Hughli 
defences by the Royal Garrison Artillery. The 
Howrah Bridge had been picturesquely decor- 
ated, and looked particularly bright and gay, 
with the large number of flags that floated on 
either side, and the arches that had been erected, 
assembled on the grand staircase of Govern- 
ment House TO welcome their Excellencies Lord 
and Lady Minto. Here a guard of honour of 
100 ratfk and file of the King's Own Regiment 
(Royal Lancasters) with bamd and colours, was 
drawn up on the right of the gun platform fac- 
ing the Grand Staircase, and a guard of honour 
of 100 rank and file of the Calcutta Volunteer 
Rifles, with band, was formed up in the left of 
the gun platform facing the grand staircase. 
Their Excellencies*, escorted by the Body-guard 
and the Calcutta Light Horse, were driven 
into Government House precisely ait half-past 
nine o'clock, when the guards<>f -honour pre- 
sented arms, and the massed bands struck up 
tlie National Anthem. On alighting Their Ex- 
cellencies were received at the foot of the Grand 
Staircase by His Honour the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal, and his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. His Excellency then, ac- 
companied by the Commander-in-Chief, first in- 
spected the guard of honour of the King's Own 
Regiment, and then the guard of honour of the 
Calcutta Volunteer Rifles. Their Excellencies 
then went up the grand staircase, and on their 
way were greeted with salutations, which they 
very kindly acknowledged. On the top land- 
ing his Excellency was introduced by his Hon- 
our the Lieutenant-Governor to most of the 
leading official and non-official gentlemen who 
had gathered there, af wterhich their Excel- 
lencies were conducted to the inner apartment. 
The first public function performed by his 
Excellency Lord Minto shortly after his assump- 
tion of office of Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India was the reception of an address from 
the Corporation of Calcutta The ceremxMiy 
took place in the Tlirone Room., where a depu- 
tation waited on Hia Excellency with an addresa 
of welcome: — 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the Chairman and Commissioners of the 
Corporation of Calcutta, have the honour to offer 
to Your Excellency and to Her -Excellency the 
Countess of Minto, on behalf of the citizens, a 
hearty welcome upon the occasion of Your Ex- 
cellencies' arrival at the seat of Government of the 
Indian Empire. 

The honoured name Your Excellency bears is 
already familiar to us, and it has acquired fresh 
distinction from the services which Your Exc3l- 
lency has rendered in the Dominion of Canada. 
Your Excellency's appointment as Viceroy and 
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Governor-General has been hailed with, general 
satisfaction throughout India. 

The century which has elapsed since the admin- 
istration of the first Earl of Minto has witnessed 
the growth of a new India under the "»gis" of 
British rule, and nowhere has the moral and mat- 
erial development of the Empire been more con- 
spicuous than here in Calcutta. We are confident 
that the further progress of this city will be stim- 
ulated to the utmost under Your Excellency's ad- 
ministration. 

In conclusion, we earnestly pray that a full 
measure of success nmy attend Your Excellency's 
efforts to secure the happiness and welfare of the 
people of India, and that peace, contentment, and 
prosperity may reign over this ancient and glor- 
ious land during Your Excellency's Viceroyalty.— 
We beg to subscribe ourselves. Your Excellency's 
most obedient servants. 

The address, which was then enclosed in a 
handsome casket, and presented to Mr Allen, 
IB the work of Sioriior Gilhardi. It is printed 
on vellum in gold and colours, with a panel on 
the left side representinpr aaicient Cashmere 
cai-\'ing work. On the top is a scroll, also in 
gold ajid colours, the vellum l>eing backed with 
fiiilk and bound with gold braiding and tied 
with a"gold band with gold tassels. The casket, 
which Avas made by Messrs Hamilton <t Co., is 
of silver. It is rectajigular in shape, and is 
supported by four savans with an elephant on 
the top as a 'knob to the lid. Tlie panels are 
worked in gold with scrolls above them. On 
three panels aie inscribed the coats-of-amis of 
Lord Minto, the Calcutta Corporation, and the 
lloyal Family, and on the fourth is an niscrip- 
tion bearing the date of the presentation. 

His Excellency in reply said : — 

Mr Chairman, and Commissioners of the Cor- 
poration of Calcuttas — 

I thank you for the very kind words of your 
adHress, and I would ask you to convey to the 
citizens my sincere appreciation of the cordial- 
ity of the welcome they have extended to her 
Excellency Lady Minto and myself on our ar- 
rival at tlie capital of t"he Indian Empire. 

I thank you too, Mr Chairman, for your 
reference to my past services, and I can assiire 
you that nothing is more gratifying to me on 
my assumption of office than to hear from you 
that I have the good wishes of the people of 
India. 

The century which has elapsed since my an- 
cestor administered the government of this 
country ha« witnessed, as you say, not only 
great territonal additions to the Empire, but 
a va»t increase in material wealth and in in- 
tellectual resource, whilst you may well be 
proud of the development of the beautifid city 
of Calcutta, a development in whicK you will 
always have my cordial sympathy. 



I thank you again, Mr Chairman, for your 
kind expressions towards me, and I share with 
the Corporation of Calcutta their earnest hope 
for the welfare of the people of India. 

[The foregoing is condensed irom " The Kng- 
lishman/' a Calcutta paper of long standing, 
which has been kindly sent to us by some un- 
known friend. Ed. *' B.M.'^"] 




A Link with Henry Scott Riddeii and 
tbe Coaching Days. 

and Mrs John Scott, 5 Gartield 
Street, Hawick, have celebrat- 
ed their diamond wedding. 
They received the coiitrratu- 
lations of a number of friends on the auspicious 
and unusual eveiit. The worthy couple were 
married in Hawick on 13th December, 1845, 
by the Rev. Mr Stcvenpon of Wilton Parish, in 
the absence from home of Rev. Dr MacKae, of 
Huwuck Wrish Church, which Mi*s Scott attend- 
ed. Her father (Mr Fulton) was then Gover- 
nor of Hawick Prison. Mr Scott was bora at 
Stobs Woodfoot, w^heie his grandfather wius then 
gajnekeeper to Sir William Elliot. His father 
was Mr Walter Scott, farmer, Stint ie Knowes. 
Mr and Mi's Scott set up house at Xorthhouse 
Haugh, where they remained for eleven years. 
They then went to CastJeweary, Mr Scott having 
been employed as roadman. Here they re- 
mained for the long period of forty yeai*s, during 
which the roads were kept in splendid order, 
aJid are so to this day, Mr Scott having been 
succeeded in the position of roadman bv his son*. 
For nine years Mr and Mrs Scott have resided 
in Hawick. Mr Scott, who is in his 79th year, 
is still wonderfully vigorous for his years, and 
attends to Dr Hamilton's sheep in the Wello- 
gate fields. Mrs Scott is his junior by four 
years. They have had seven of a family, of 
whom five survive — one son ajid four daugh- 
ters. They have 19 grandchildren, and two 
great grandchildren. 

It is interesting to note that in his early 
years Mr Scott was intimately associated with 
Henry Scott Riddell, author of "Scotland Yet," 
and other well-known lays. Wlien Mr Riddell, 
who WAS minister of Teviothead, retired to live 
in the cottage generously given him by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, Mr Scott worked the.ground 
wtich w^ent along with the cottage, and was 
frequently in the company of the poet, of whose 
kindly and sterling qualities he speaks very 
highly. Mr Riddell sometime® visited the 
family at their residence, and on the death of 
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one of their sons in childhood sympathetically 
comixi«ed verfies bes:inning — "Why should we 
weep when children die?" Mr Scott has heard 
Mr Hiddell preach ; but bein<r very young at 
the time, he has not a distinct recollection of 
the discourse. 

Mr and Mrs Scott also remember the old 
coaching days, when stage^coache« ran re^- 
larly with the mails and passengers from Edin- 
burgh to Carlisle, via Hawick and Mosspaul. 
The latter was ordinarily one of the stages where 
the horses were changed, but for a time the 
horse>i were changed at Castleweary, a few miles 
on this side of Mosspaul, and Mr Scott had 
cliarjie of the horses. On one occasion Mrs 
Scott siiw the coach capsize at Binks Haugh. 
Sandy Elder was driving : and the cause of the 
accident was a dog which ran from below a 
passintr cart and frightened the horses. Tlie 
latter started off at a furious rate, with the re- 
sult that the coach was overturned. Beyond a 
severe shaking none of the passengers, fortunate- 
ly, were much injured. Tliere were three hordes 
in the coach at the time, and the leader ran 
off, and was not captured till it reached Hen- 
derson's Knowe, near Fain ash. 

Ten years agx> Mr iind Mrs Scott celebrated 
their golden wedding, at Cjistleweary, where 
they entertained a large company to tea, supper, 
and a dance. During the proceedings, Rev. Mr 
Dinwiddle gave an address : Mr Kennedy, chem- 
ist, in name of the subscribers, presented a sil- 
ver snuff-box to Mr Scott, ajid a gold .brooch, 
set with pearls and I'ubiea to Mrs Scott ; Bailie 
Lawson. presented Mrs Scott with. a pair of 
gold-mounted spectacles: Mr Walter Scptt^on 
behalf of the family, conveyed a handsome mar- 
ble timepiece: and in. name of the grandchil- 
dren. Miss Annie Thcin>soii presented the ag^ 
couple with a silver tea ger^'ice and a. set. of 
bronze ornaments. Mr and Mrs Scott received 
numerous other presents besides:, and during 
the evening Mr Walter Scott proposed '"Hie 
Guests," to which Mr W. R. Elliot replied.— 
"Hawick News.'' 




The rose is fairest when 'tis budding new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from 
fears ; 
The rose is sweetest wash'd with morning dew. 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in- tears. 
O, w^-ilding rose, whom fancy thus endears, 
I bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave," 

Emblem of hope ^and love through future 
vears! 

"La(h' of'the Lake." 



George Desson, Mechanic, Pressman, 
Prose Writer, and Biographist. 

fcO those who peruse tlie pages of tlae 
Border Magazine th.e name of Mr 
George Desson will be familiar as the 
author of larder biographical and 
historic sketches, which have appeared from 
time to time in these columns, and. which have 
to many a Boi"derer far and near recalled to 
memory scenes and characters of byegone day& 
Although not a Borderer in tlie true sense of 
the word, his writings exhibit all the real char- 
acteristics of a Border patrio«t, as witness the 
follof^ving passage, extracted from one of a ser- 
ies of articles on the Land of Scv^tt, presently 
appearing from his pen in the "Paisley Gaz- 
ette" : — "From Melrose right on to Jedburgh 
every village and hamlet has its monument of 
antiquity, reminding us of the deeds of our 
forefathers in defence of Scottish independ- 
ence." 

A native of Aberdeen, the subject of our 
sketch first 5miw tlie light of day under the 
shadow of that distinguished seat of learning, 
Marischal College, and here, in its quadrangle, 
he spent his early play days, while in later life, 
within its classic walls, he attended special 
anatomy classes under the late Pix>feseor 
Struthers. 

After rpending some eight years at St Peter's 
School, a famous educational institution in 
those d^iys, he was apprenticed as a reed-maker 
in the extensive manufacturing firm of Messrs 
Richards & Co., Broadford Works. During hiS 
five .years' apprenticesliip he devoted much of 
his. spare time to mechanical pursuits, as also 
to the improvement of his mind intellectually. 
^ Biography was Mr Desson *s special study, 
and .there • are few leading men of the past or 
present .of whom he does not possess an inti- 
mate acquaintance. On the finish of his ap- 
prenticeship he removed to Paisley for the pur- 
pose of acquiring a more thorough knowledge of 
his tradei which, hc^ s^i^ys, he has never regretted. 

Returning to his native city, after two years' 
residence in "Threadopolis," he was, at the age 
of 24, app)ointed manager of the Aberdeen 
Steann Pow^er Reed Maimfactory, which position 
he held until that .firm, gave up business. 

Starting business on . his on account 
in Aberdeen h^ .8ucc€«fifully .conducted the 
same until . 1880,- when . he was offered 
and accepted. • Ae ' maoagership of a 
branch establishment inr -Galashiels of the 
firm of Messrs Ba^u & Hogarth, reed 
and heddlei mfanufac'tucersV KendaJ. Here he 
had ieunple'^BCope ft>r tbaidieplay of his enter- 
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prising and busineae abilities, and under his 
managership the branch establisliment proved 
a prosperous concern. The tweed trade was 
then in the zenith of its glory, and "Yorkshire 
shoddy" was but in its infancy. With the in- 
troduction of the English fabric into Scotland, 
however, local manufacturers had to adopt a 
finer cloth in order to outstrip their southern 
competitors. This necessitated the using of a 
finer set of reed, which proved detrimental to 
the finer warps. Mr Desson came to the rescue 
and introduced a double reed for tliis class of 



attracted the attention of the conductors of 
the former journal, as also the conductors of 
the now defunct "North British Daily Mail," 
and for both of these newspapers he act^ as 
local correspondent for nearly ten years in Cvu- 
junction with his other duties. 

During this period he had occasion to report 
some of the leading statesmen, including the 
late Mr Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. ; Sir George 
Trevelyan, M.P. ; Mr Austin Chamberlain, late 
Postmaster-General, and Mr W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., the latter while on his way 



QKOROB DK880H 



work (Messrs Arthur Dickson & Co. 
being the first to adopt them), 
which surmounted the difficulty, and now 
the double reed is an indispensable factor in the 
production of special woollen fabrics. Al- 
though engaged in the building up of a new 
business, Mr Desson found time to develop his 
literary tastes, and in the early eighties we 
find him contributing special articles on Border 
subjects to the "People's Journal" and other 
papers and magazines. His literary abilities 



to contest Midlothian. As a letter writer he 
has few superiors, and to be favoured with a 
perusal of his scrap albums is toi find one's-self 
in the possession of a veritable cyclopeediai. 

Busy, however, as he ha« always "been in his 
spare time with literary work, he could afford 
to devote a portion to social and political affairs, 
and for several years he was a member of the 
old Galashiels Parochial Board, and served 
some time on the committee of management. 
In 1898 he was appointed manager of a similar 
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broncb business in Alva, and here again he der 
voted mucli of his spare time to literary work, 
being local correspondent for the "Alloa Circu- 
lar," "Devon Valley Tribune," and "People's 
Journal," while he also contributed special 
articles on matters associated with the Hill- 
foota district, including "A Romance of Alva 
Olen," a history of "Alva Bums Club," a his- 
tory of the "Alva Horticultural Society," and 
a historical article o«n Culrosa, etc. The Alva 
business proving a financial failure, he decided 
to put his mechanical knowledge to advantage. 

About two years a^ he was offered a position 
in a large engineering work in Paisley, which 
he accepted, and, while business will not now 
permit him devoting time to ordinary news- 
paper work, still he can find a portion of each 
week to literary pursuita Our portrait is from 
a photo by Mr Alex. Law, Philip Street, Paisley. 
Albxandbr McGown. 

Paisley. 




" The Story of the Tweed." 

^HERE was published in October a small 
and limited edition of a new and beau- 
tiful book bearing the above title, the 
author being the well-known Border 
litterateur, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P., 
LL.D., F.R.S. This superb Border book con- 
tains twenty original illustrations by D. Y. 
Cameron, A.R.S.A. The edition is strictly 
limited to 375 copies, of which only 350 are 
offered for sale. Sir Herbert Maxwell is per- 
haps the first living authority on the sjwrt and 
history of the Tweed, and his letterpress has 
been printed by Meesrs Constable of Edinburgh 
on a special hand-made paper, in a large im- 
perial quarto volume, quietly but finely bound. 
The pictures by Mr Cameron, whose black and 
white work bears a very high reputation, have 
been reproduced on Japanese proof paper by the 
finest process of photogravure, by Messrs T. k 
R. Aiman oi Glasgow, imder the personal direc- 
tion of the artist. TTie price of each copy is 
five guineas net, and the splendid work has 
be^n published by the welPknown London firm, 
Messrs James Nisbet & Company, Ltd. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell writes: "The aim of 
the following chapters is to indicate some of the 
sources of interest which enrich the valley of 
the Tweed. Just as Mr Cameron's pencil ha» 
been used to illustrate a score out of the myr- 
iad fair landscapee and historical monuments in 
which the district abounds, so ihe author's pen 



ha« been employed to bring to memory a few 
of the crowded incidents and characters of the 
past. . . . 

"The intention of the book is to provide what 
might be learnt from the conversation of an 
intelligent native by one making a leisurely 
progress through the scenes described." 

The volume comprises thirteen chapters, the 
scope of which may be seen in the titles: — 
From Tweed's Well to Drummelzier; From 
Biggarfoot to Ettrick Water ; Ettrick and Yar- 
row ; Abbotsford, Melrose, and Eildon ; From 
Lauderdale to Dryburgh; From Mertoun to 
Kelao ; Teviotdale and Borthwick Water ; From 
Slitrig to Jed Water; Jedburgh; From Kale- 
mouth to Coldstream; Norham Castle and 
Whitadder; Berwick-on-Tweed ; Trout and 
Salmon. 

We quote a short portion of the first chapter : 

"Drummelzier Hangh and the steep slopes of 
Sctape above it are fnll of misty memories of the 
wizard Merlin. A ]ittle below Drummelzier Kirk, 
says Dr Pennecuik, writing in 1715. 'the parti- 
cular place of his grave, at the foot of a thorn 
tree, was shown me, many years ago, by the old 
and reverend minister of the place.' The reputed 
burial-place is on the Powsail Burn— the stream of 
willows — just above its junction with the Tweed; 
but it must be confessed that this clashes with the 
legend which assigns him a resting-place with King 
Arthur and his knights, in the enchanted halls 
under the triple Eildons, nearly thirty miles hence. 
An ancient prophecy — 

' When Tweed and Powsail meet at Merlin's grave, 
Scotland and England that day ae king shall 
have' — 

is said to have been fulfilled on the coronation day 
of James VI. and I., 26th July, 1603, when a tre- 
mendous flood caused the two streams to mingle 
their waters at this spot. 

Much confusion exists about the identity of Mer- 
lin Wyllt or Caledonius, who was a different per- 
son from Merlin Emrys or Ambrosius, also a wiz- 
ard, upon whom Vortigern, the Prince of south- 
east Britain, bestowed a town on the summit of 
Snowdon. This was in the fifth century; whereas 
the events in the life of Merlin Wyllt recorded Kt 
Gildas took place in the latter half of the sixth 
century. Professors Skene and Veitch laboured to 
unravel the puzzle, which is unintelligible unless 
one remembers that by his victory of Ardderyd* 
(Arthuret, near Carlisle) in 573, at which Merlin 
Wyllt was present, the Christian Ryddereh Hael 
overthrew the pagan forces under Gwenddoleu, and 
establishing himself as King of Cumbria or Strath- 
clyde, a Welsh realm extending from the Derwent 
to Dumbarton.! 



•Pronounced Artheryd, with a soft dental, like 
thin 'this.' 

tDun Bretan, the fortress of the Britons or 
Welsh." 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. - 

Beginning, as it now does, the second decade of its existence, the Border Magazine appears before the 
public bearing the stamp of stability. We strongly appeal to all true Borderers to make their own magazine an 
even greater success than it has been in the past. Our Borderland is worth}' our best efibrtS) and our ever 
increasing literature should have one special repository wherein may be eoUected many of the valuable>but 
fugitive articles which appear in the daily and weekly press, in addition to those specially contributed to our 
columns. 

Wishing our readers and contributors a Happy New Year, and many returns of the glad season, we begin 
our new decade full of hope for the future of the Border Magazine. 

Tbe Border Keep. 

A Guid Ndw Year ! How lightly the words consequently may be ranked as benefa-ctors of 

trip off our tongues amid tl|e general rejoicings the race. 

associated with the passing of another mile- At the beginning of a new year we are all 
stone on life's highway. We are too apt to inclined to fc>rm good resolutions, and the old 
forget that the quality of the coming year in folks are prone to give sage advice to those 
tlie life of tlie friends^ for whom we breathe the who are beginning to step out on life's high- 
prayer contained in these familiar words, de- v/ay. I feel tempted to do likewise, but I pre- 
pends to some extent on our efforts. Giving fer to quote Sir W^aJter Scott, who gave the 
pleaisure to others is one of life's most profit- following excellent advice to a friend who had 
able investments, and a disinterested interest obtained a situation : — 
in the welfare and happiness of others is one 

of the best knoNvn a.ntidotee for melancholy and ..^°'','??^* be aware of stumbling over a propen- 

J. . , A T -i. I • J.U tj. J "i? ^^ty which easily besets you, from not having your 

discontent. As I sit here m the solitude of my time fully employed. I mean what the women verv 

keep and thiiVk over the folks I have know^n, a expressly call 'dawdling.' Your motto must be 

long procession of forms seems to pass before * Hoc age.' Do instantly whatever is to be done, 

me. Many appear dim and indistinct, but ^^^ ^«^^ *t^-^^^" of recreation after business. 

., i. "^ J i. 1 J u • ix J i.1. • ^^^ never before it. When a regiment is under 

Others stand out clear and bright, and their ^arch the rear is often thrown into confusion be- 

cheerie faces seem to speak to me, as they move cause the front does not move steadily and with- 

across the panorama of memory. Recalling the o^t interruption. It is the same thing with busi- 

life story of these bright ones^I invariably find ""^^i, ^^ J^^^i^^'''^ '^ ^?^ ,'''^^*''l i^^^'^^j"'' 

,, , , T -^ V u • n -fi. J -A xu stantly, steadily, and regularly dispatched, other 

that they have been specially gifted with the things accupiulate behind, till affairs begin to press 

power of inspiring happiness in others, and all at once, and no human brain can stand the con- 
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fusion. Pray, mind this; this is the habit of mm" 
whifh is very apt to beset men of intellect and 
talent, especially when their time is not regularly 
filled up, and is left at their own arrangement. 
But it is like the ivy round the oak, and ends by 
limiting, if it does not destroy, the power of manly 
and necessary exertion. I must love a man so 
well to whom I offer such a word of advice that I 
will not apologise for it, but expect to hear you are 
become as regular as a Dutch clock. I'his is a 
great cast in life, and must be played with all 
skill and caution. 

•N- « « 

At a recent meeting of Hiiwick Arcliceologi- 
cal Society Mr James Sinton, Edin- 
burirh, read a paper from an unpublished 
M.S. of Wm. Laidlaw, author of "Lucy's Flit- 
tin'/' Lriving his recollections of Sir Walter 
Scott and John Leyden, poet and orientalist. 
Laidhiw states that the first time he saw Sir 
Walter was when the Yeomanry i^eceived him 
after liis appointment as Sheriff. Sir Walter 
made a wonderful spring in his exultation, 
whereupon Archie Park, brother of the great 

traveller, exclaimed, "What a d d strong 

chield that wad hae been, had his left leg been 
like his richt yin." On another occasion Laid- 
law produced "Auld Maitland,'* a ballad by 
Hogg 'the Ettrick Shepherd." Leyden, w^ho 
was present, was greatly excited, and paced 
the room, clapping his liands and repeating, 
after Scott, expressions of hatred to the South- 
ron, which struck his fancy. Scott was like- 
wise excited, but kept his feelings under com- 
mand. Leyden sub^5equently said ''This Hogg 
writes verse«, 1 understand, but I 
trust he will not pass any of 
them off on Scctt foi' old ballads." 
Laidlaw as^sured him he would never think of 
such a thing. Scott, observing Leyden putting 
a stone, remarked, "You are no novice." "No," 
replied Leyden, "I have often contended at 
putting on the Common Haugh at Hawick and 
at St Boswells Fair, and sometimes been victor- 
ious." Shortly after Laidlaw and Scott, with 
Hogg, met at Ramsaycleuch. Laidlaw subse- 
quently went up Gala Water with Scott, the 
latter repeating to him "The Lay of the Last 

Min.sti-el." 

« # « 

The "Glasgow Evening News," which. I have 
frequently quoted in this column, thus links 
present day events with Scott: — 

The recent visit of the Duchess of Albany to 
Blythswood has a pathetic interest for Her Royal 
Highness. The Duke of Albany, as Prince Leo- 
pold, paid his first visit to the seat of Lord Blyths- 
wood in 1874, and returned, accompanied by the 
Duchess, eight years later, just two years before 
his lamented death. It may also be recalled that 
King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra, as Prince 



and Princess of Wales, and two of the young Prin- 
cesses, also resided at Blythswood when they came 
to Glasgow in 187G to lay the foundation stpne of 
the local Post Office. Princess Henry of ;Batte5- 
berg also stayed with Lady Blythswood on the oc- 
casion of her visit to Glasgow about two years ago. 
Amongst other notables who have been eiiter- 
tained at Blythswood in bygone days may be men- 
tioned Sir Walter Scott, who was always in the 
habit of speaking of the then laird of Blythswood 
as his cousin and esteemed kinsman, Beardie Watt- 
Scott of Kaeburn, who married Mary Campbell, 
niece of Colin Campbell of Blythswood, in 1690, be- 
ing the ancestors of the Scotts of Harden, after- 
wards I^rd Polwarth, and great-great-grandfather 
of Sir Walter himself. Sir Walter makes mention 
in his diary of the excellent dinner he got at 
Blythswood's table, and recounts the capital stor- 
ies he heard there. Dr Lockhart of Milton Lock- 
hart, a relative of Sir Walter, was at that time 
minister of Inchinnan. Sir Robert Peel, the great 
statesman, was also the guest of Major Archibald 
Campbell at Blythswood, when he visited Glasgow 
as Hector of the University. It was there, too, he 
receivetl his burgess ticket, which had been pur- 
chased for him by the operatives of Glasgow. 
« * * 

Tlie passing away of a Haig of Bemersyde is 
always a noteworthy event in Border history, 
as this is one of the families who have stood 
the test of time and still retain their connec- 
tion with the old ancestral home. A Boixier 
newspaper thus refers to the event : — 

There recently died at St Andrews, in her eighty- 
eighth year, Marjory, youngest daughter of the 
late William Haiig of Seggie, Fifeshire. by his 
marriage in 1794 to Janet Stein of Kennetpans, 
Clackmannanshire, from which latter family the 
Duke of Fife also descends. Miss Haig's father was 
some time Provost of St Andrews, and was living 
when Dr J'ohnson and Boswell paid their historic 
visit to that town in 1773. The Seggie family is a 
bramh of the great Border house, Haig of Bemer- 
syde, of which old Thomas the Khymer declared 600 
years ago, " Tj'de what may betyde, Haig shall be 
Haig of Bemersyde." The house is of great anti- 
quity, and figures as De Haga at a very early stage 
in Scottish history. Peter de Haga of Bemersyde 
was a generous patron of the abbeys of Dryburgh 
and Melrose, his son and heir being amongst those 
who swore fealty to Edward I. at Berwick in 1296. 
The next laird fought at Baunockburn, and event- 
ually fell at Halidon Hill, while at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century Haig of Bemersyde and his 
eldest son were involved in a land feud with the 
Abbot and Convent of Melrose, for which they were 
both excommunicated. At the battle of Sauchie- 
burn the laird fought for James III., his son and 
heir being on the side of the rebel Prince, with 
whom he afterwards perished at Flodden. A sub- 
sequent laird married the sister of Andrew Kerr, 
one of Rizzio's murderers, one of their sons being 
William Haig, King's Solicitor for Scotland, who 
was obliged to take refuge in Holland from the 
anger of Charles I. on the discovery of his author- 
ship of the " Supplication." A daughter of the 
same marriage became the wife of Haliburton of 
Dryburgh, and ancestress of Sir Walter Scott. 

DOHiNiE Sampson. 
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Excavation of the Roman Military 
Station at Ne^stead, Melrose. 

fHE Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
has been engaged since February last 
in the excavation of Newstead mili- 
tary station, the largest yet investi- 
gated in Scotland, which has been found to be 
strongly defended by a great earthen mound 




Praetorium, with its pillared courtyard. In the 
great pit here have been found an altar to 
Jupiter, a coin of Hadrian (no coins later thaii 
the second century have been foimd) Samian 
warei, human and animal bones. Beside a skele- 
ton were found 350 metal scales, which, sewn 
oil leather, had formed part of a soldier's ar- 
mour. The brass of which they sue made 
retains a bright golden colour, owing to having 




PLAN OF THE STATION. 



some -10 feet in width, faced with a wall 8 feet 
thick, with three parallel lines of ditches. 
Some £316 have been already spent, and an 
appeal under the name of Sir Robert Maxwell 
is being made from the public for funds ta'comr 
plete the«e important excavations. Evidence is 
now forthcoming of at least two occupations of 
the fort. Within the fortifications have been 
found the usual buildings of a statioc ; the long 
barrack houses, the heavy buttressed storehouse 
buildings, the commandant's quarters, and the 



been preserved in the wet clay. Fragments of 
earthenware^ jars were found, a small bucket, 
shoes, a couple of 'knives, the portion of a corse- 
le* of iron, ornamented with bronze mountings, 
and fragments of the plates which protected 
the arms and shoulders. Other relics include 
spear heads, a stylus, and various bronze mount- 
ings, a beautiful intaglo gem with a represents^ 
tion of Ganymede, fibulae and button -like ob- 
jects ornamented with enamel. These relics 
have found a resting-place in the Antiquarian 
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Huseum Mr James Curie, Melrose, is iu 
charge of the Newatead excavations, towards 
which he has contributed £65. The Hawick 
Archfleological Society has given £10 lOs. 
Lord Strathoona^ Mr Roberta, Drygrange ; Mr 
T. Craig-Brown, Selkirk, and many local pro- 
prietors have contributed to the excavation 
fund. The number of members on the roll of 
the Antiquaries is 706. Among the lateet 
names to be added are those of Dr Russell, ex- 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland, upon 



Scott's Tillietudlem Visited. 



ROMAK ALTAR. 

whose estate part of the Roughcastle excava- 
tions have been made, and Mr John Aitken, 
F.R.S., Falkirk. The Society has examined, 
near the line of the Antonine Wall, Camelon 
(now largely built over), Castlecary, and Rough- 
caatle, the report upon which will shortly be 
made. The stations at Ardoch, Perthshire, 
Lyne in Peeblesshire, and Birreus in Dumfries- 
shire have also b^en reported upon, so that this 
Society has furnished materials for all future 
historians of the Roman occupation of Scot- 
land. R. C. 



>f^>^: 



SLIGHT accident the other day re- 
called memories of almost thirty 
years ago. When homeward lx)und 
we overran our junction, and found 
ourselves in a somewhat unknown part of Lan- 
arkshire. The surroundings at once reminded 
us of a sunmier outing to the picturesque bit 
of Clydesdale whereon stands the Tillietudlem 
of "Old Mortality." 

We were one of a Glasgow mission band, 
thirty young men and women, and travelled 
by way" of Blantyre, Hamilton, into the parish 
of Leshmahagow. Having reached Craig- 
nethan, Scott's fictitious Tillietudlem, and a 
name adopted by the railway company, we 
soon pitched our tent, and having made neces- 
sary provisions the night previous, were not 
long in having all the phases of picnicking in 
full swing. 

The outward journey, with its memories of 
Livingstone and new scenes, was most inter- 
esting. The picnic, with its intercourse with 
kindred spirits and its healthful amusements, 
was enjoyed to the full. But the Castle, 
charming* wooded glen, and steep rugged 
crags of the Nethan made the most lasting im- 
pression. Even at this distant date, thanks 
to Scott's graphic description, these are with 
us still. 

The old ruin situated amid beautiful scen- 
ery overlooking the turbulent Nethan, but a 
short way from the influx to the Clyde, 
though somewhat changed since the novelist's 
days, has much of the picturesqiieness and 
romance with which he surrounds it. Though 
most easily reached* from the station, it can 
still be approached by a road like that de- 
scribed in the novel — steep, winding, and 
stony, leading through a ford of the Nethan. 
It is when approached from this point that 
Tillietudlem impresses the visitor most effec- 
tively. 

Tradition tells how that the Castle was built 
by one of the early fathers of the Hamilton 
family, and that its extent and strength awak- 
ened the suspicions of the Scottish King, who 
had the builder apprehended and executed for 
meditating rebellion. Though now a mere 
shell and wreck of its former self, before the 
invention of artillery it was almost impreg- 
nable. There was a high encircling solid 
wall, flanked with towers and perforated with 
loopholes. Beyond that was a deep moat, 
faced on each side with hewn stones. Within 
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these were buildings, stabling, and courtyards 
of considerable extent. 

Since our visit the Castle has been exten- 
sively repaired, but then it was in a ruinous 
condition, large quantities of materials having 
been use<l in the neighbouring farms and cot- 
tages. However, many picturesque combina- 
tions of wall and tower, arched ceilings and 
vaults, battlements and towers could easily be 
traced. Graceful ivy sprays streamed from 
the former, and the latter were garlanded with 
a variety of shrubbery. The remaining tow- 
ers were ciowned with copice, and saughs 
flourished on the massive walls. Indeed, these 
were so flourishing that it was said that they 
were " cut every third year by the cooper as 
excellent hoops." 

Like many other castles, Tillietudlem has 
its memories of Queen Mary. There is a 
vaulted hall, with a well beautifully built of 
polished stone, pointed out as her room. 
Here she is said to have stayed tor three days 
before the battle of Langside. Tradition has 
it that the hall formed the entrance to a tier 
of lower vaults, in which those wretches who 
incurred the displeasure of their feudal tyrants 
were hopelessly confined. 

As the visitor rambles over the ruins he 
can easily picture the characters of Scott's 
story as they playetl their parts within its 
walls or near neighbourhood. The view from 
the ancient walls, wide and impressive, an- 
swers well the description of it as viewed by 
Lady Ballenden and her household. The ap- 
proach of Claverhouse, with drums beating 
and banners flying, " when all heads were bent 
from the battlements which command a dis- 
tant prospect down the vale of the river " can 
also be imajrined without difficulty. Indeed, 
" Old Mortality " well describes the position 
and surrouiidngs of the weather-worn strong- 
hold. 

The fortress has been held by the Hamil- 
ton s, Hays, and Douglases. It is said to have 
been rebuilt by Sir James Hamilton, "the 
Bastard of Arran," who was beheaded in 
1840. Though then forfeited it was restored 
to the family some years later. In 1661 it 
passed into the hands of the Hays of Tweed- 
dale, and in 1730 it was purchased by the 
Douglases, whose descendant now retains pos- 
session. The walls show the arms of the first 
families. 

Sir Walter Scott visited the Castle in 1799, 
and was^ so delighted with the place that th^ 
owner offered him the house in tne south-west 
angle, built by Andrew Hay. His novel says 



a writer was commemorated here by quite a 
large periodical festivity, held by the families 
of farmers and others, and was called the Til- 
lietudlem Ball. 

Since the days of Scott, as indicatea, the 
whole neighbourhood has somewhat change^l. 
Coal mines have been opened, the moorlands 
have been cultivated, so that what he de- 
scribed as of a dreary inhospitable character 
is now studded over with houses and alive 
with an industrious people. 

Many among the thousands who visit the 
old ruin still endeavour to trace out the Wiz- 
ard's two prospects, the one downwards, cul- 
tivated and highly adorned ; the other up- 
ward, hilly waste and uncultivated, and man- 
age in a wonderful degree to behold the scene 
as portrayed by him. 

What with clambering over the ruins, ex- 
ploring woods and corners, feasting within the 
walls, games in the ancient garden, and 
several accidents, we have no reason to forget 
the romantic spot or the outing from the com- 
mercial capital of Scotland. 

G. M. R. 



Robert Burns. 

Sonnet I. 

To such as in our native Scotland dwell. 
Whose hearts pay tribute to the well-known name 
Of one, tho* humbly born, who compassed fame;' 
Honour the sterling truth he sang so well. 
Break the strong fetters of a hateful spell : 
That lust for gold, that greed of gain. Oh, shame ! 
Who that esteem thee most, but needs must blame. 
And if ye Mammon serve, your fate foretell. 
To the clear teaching of thy. bard prove true. 
Cleanse from your heart and mind that foulest 

blot; 
Keep nobler aims and higher ends in view. 
Inspired by light-gleams from that lowly cot. 
Till kingdoms near and far, -old world and new. 
Shall consecrate your land a sacred spot. 

Sonnet II. 
As years successive roll, that work begun 
Shall prove a beacon bright, to point (to save 
Some storm-swept voyagers on refluent wave, 
Who, rudderless, thro' life's mad currents run. 
And faint and weary see nor star nor sun 
To guide them from the cradle to the grave) 
Across the harbour bar, where soft seas lave 
The pleasant land they seek. The haven won. 
And safe at last, all wild-wind tossings^o'er ; 
Doubt's midnight gloom dispelled by faith's clear 

morn ; 
They rest, reflecting, from that quiet shore. 
Those strains so tender-sweet, that flashing scorn. 
And keen prophetic fire, which evermore 
Shall be a light to ages yet unborn. 

John Alston. 
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A Border Raid. 

HERE were three of tliem — the Pro- 
fessor, the Mining Expert", and the 
Scallywag. 

They were shot out of a train at 
St Boswells one night in autumn, as if the 
train was glad to be relieved of them. 

Travel-stained, after a long journey, they 
might have been taken for tramps, but the 
idea, if entertained, was dispelled at tlie book- 
stall, where they were welcomed with cordial- 
ity by the Master of Eildon, who bestowed 
them in his brougham, and drove them to the 
mansion overlooking the Tweed at Dryburgh. 
There they were received by Lady Bountiful, 
who repeated the hearty welcoma " 

Her invitation to "make yourselves at ho^ie*' 
was not needed by the Professor. 

*' Whaur wad I be at hame," he said, *' if 
it wasna here, where I ken every stick an' 
stane an' brier-buss i' the place? Ay! I'm at 
hame noo wi' the Border air keen on my cheek, 
an' the murmur o' the Eil watter in my ear." 
And when the Professor, on the clear crisp 
morning of the following day, shouldered his 
gun and followed the Master, who called to the 
others to fallow with the ferrets, and the guns, 
and the game-bags, and the luncheons, there 
were no happier company on the Borders on 
that October morning. 

Pheasants, wild ducks, rabbits, and hares 
dropped alternately and in quick succession at 
the rendezvous. 

And ever in the front rank stalked the Pro- 
fessor, with a grim determination on his grizzled 
countenance, which was aye ready to break 
into smiles on the slightest provocation. 

"Man Johannesburg," said the Professor to 
the Mining Expert, "there's only wan thing 
wrang wi' ye that I can see, an' that is that 
ye're no a Borderer. IVre no great shot, 
either, but no' bein' a Borderer we canna ex- 
peck ye to be a crack." 

" Shoot," shotted the Professor, as a rabbit 
scurried from Scallywag's feet., and Scallywag 
and Expert blazed away as *bunny' was going 
over a rise in the ground thirty yards away. 

" Did they hit HI Hev they shot it?" said 
the Professor excitedly to Tweedside, a kindly 
native, and Tweedside, as befitted his courtly 
nature, replied cautiously, "It seems to me 
they've blawn it ower the hill." 

" Ayl just BO," Professor remarked, "Johan- 
nesburg nae doot wad hae mair success wi' 
big game in the Africas, an' Scallywag wad 
dae better wi' a fountain pen," 



A halt was called at mid-day for luncheon on 
the hill. Keepers, beaters, and all were called 
together, and there, in sight of the silvery 
stream, which at Brockie's pool seemed like 
an unclouded mirror, and Longne^^-ton Forest 
in a gorgeous blaze of autumn foliage, Lady 
Boimtiful's providing was attacked and ex- 
tolled by men whose appetites were as real as 
the game by which they were numerously sur- 
roimded. 

Picking up a dead rabbit, Minincr Expert 
looked at it, aiid said to the Profes^r, " Did 
you shoot tJiis ; its' a big one ?" 

*'Ay!" said Professor, "I claim that." 
" I thought so/' Expert rejoined, " it's one- 
eyed, and has been shot on the blind side." 

More shooting followed, until all the game 
bags were filled, by which time Princess Nell, 
the hunter, was too tired to do more than 
trot cannily in the Master's footsteps. 

And then, when the sun had almost dis- 
appeared in the west, a final halt was called, 
a game bag given to each, and the raiders 
marched wearily, but joyously, homeward. 

" Take your gun out of my eye," said Mining 
Expert to Professor, ^'you might have auotlier 
accident, the same m you had with the pheas- 
ant at the fencing in the wood." 

" 0,^ I killed the pheasant at the fence a' 
richt," the Professor replied, "but there'll be 
nae axident to cause you injury till 1 get the 
di'monds an' the feathers ye promised me frae 
Kimberley." 

" Maybe ye'll be in Jedburgh by that time, 
Professor." 

"Jedburgh! What wad I be daein' there, 
say ye?" 

" 0, that's where you get justice, ' Jethart 
juBFtice,'" replied Expert. "What were you 
up for last time?" 

"What was I up for?" said the Professor 
determinedly, as he fixedly eyed Expert and 
Scallywag, and fondled the gun in his hand 
as if he fain would use it, " What was I up for?" 

" Ay ! that's the question," said his tormen- 
tors, 

" Weel, if ye will hev it," was the reply, " it 
was on a chairge o' exceeding ten miles an 'oor 
m a motor car." 

The Master chuckled softly. 

Mining Expert declared, "This is the last 
straw ; it's the first time I ever heard of water 
bailiffs trying to hang a man fw motoring be- 
yond the limit." 

And then the history of a remarkable day 

was detailed to My Lady, who listened sym- 

patlietically, condoling, and commending by 

turns, and making Everyone ^^ fl^^Ali^J 

igi ize y g 
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on the Borders wa« worth a month • anywhere 



Professor, Mining Expert, and Scallywiag are 
again doing the world's work in diff«reDt parts 
of the globe, but they will not, until it is acv- 
complished, conquer the strong desire in each 
for a return to the Tweed, and another com- 
bined but peaceful raid on the hospitable 
countv of Roxburgh. 

J. R. G. 




Scott's "Romantic Town/' 

I HE interest in the works of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott and in Sir Walter Scott 
the man seems inexhaustible. The 
first of the long line of modern 
story writers though he may have been, no 
succeeding penman has excelled him in the 
charm and interest he has thrown around 
whole districts of our country. In truth his 
memory is a national asset of considerable 
material value, while the inspiration his genius 
has given to countless pens and the pleasure 
many more have derived from his works are 
beyond all price. Every successive year gives 
accumulating evidence of this. From "Black- 
wood" we give the following interesting im- 
pressions of Scott's "Romantic Town": — 

It is the English youth, if he has a spark of poe- 
try or sentiment in his nature, who finds his heart 
strangely stirred when he crosses the Border for 
the first time — especially if he crosses it by what 
is known as the Waverley route. No wonders of 
subsequent travel — not even his first view of St 
Peter's or of the surf beating on the reefs of Jaffa 
—will, ever obliterate the memory of his entrance 
into the enchanted land of Sir Walter. All is so 
strange and yet so familiar, like the realisation of 
some delightful dream— the Teviot and Liddesdale, 
the Eildon Hills and Gala Water, Ettrick and Mel- 
rose. 

A thousand memories of the past idealise and dig- 
nify the bare and rugged features of the landscape : 
and the very names of the stations recall a legend 
of a history. On the wayside platforms he recog- 
nises all the familiar types of those immortal nov- 
els — the laird and the bailie, the captain and the 
Provost's lady, the fishwife and " the Dougal crea- 
ture." Hector Maclntyre is there with his gun- 
case and golf clubs; and Alan Fairford, advocate; 
and the burly form of Dandie Dinmont in his 
homespun. Aye, and if he has eyes in his head our 
young traveller soon comes to the conclusion that 
'Scott had not to go far to seek his prototypes of 
Jeanie Deans or Catherine Seyton, for there are 
the Scottish lasses, fair and pleasant to look upon, 
with their auburn tresses and blue eyes, with their 
gentle manners and soft voices, as charming now 
as in the days of the " Flower of Strathmore " or 
" Mally I^ee." Nor is the first impression of Edin- 
burgh in any sense a disappointment. The view 



from Princes Street across the valley, with the in- 
tervening gardens, strikes and attracts the most 
ignorant and unobservant tourist. The "Empress 
of the North" does indeed sit proudly on her 
throne ; and* nothing can be finer than the irregular 
line of buildings, which dominate the crags in front 
of you, storey piled upon storey, and culminating* 
in "a Bass rock upon dry land carrying a crown 
of battlements and towers." And, by way of con- 
trast, nothing can be more charming on a fine sum- 
mer afternoon than Princes Street itself — ^broader 
than the Corso, statelier than the Rivoli, as crowd- 
ed as the Quadrant. " Seen in its glory, with soft 
air coming from the inland hills, military music 
sounding from the hollow of its gardens, and flags, 
all waving on its palaces— it is what Paris ought 
to be." 



Thk Value of Citizbn Soldibrs. — ^The " Jow- 
ing" of the town beil would bring, at any 
moDi^ent oi the day or night, to the cross of 
each of the Border burghs, 500 men at arms. 
They were bound together, not by a tie of 
feudal vassalage, but by a sense of common 
interest in the defence of the "gude toon," of 
their goods and gear, and by a patriotic feeling 
for the central authority of the kingdom. 
There thus aroee trained soldiers, owing no 
feudal obi igrat ions, looking to the monarch 
alone as their liegelord. The noble part 
which the burghers of Selkirk and Hawick 
played at Flodden shows how brave and staunch 
to their country and their king could be those 
workers in the peaceful pursuits of industry, 
notwithstanding the social contempt with 
which they were treated by an assumptive, 
arrogant, and illiterate aristocracy. And, on 
the other hand, they were not unfrequently 
destined to turn the tide of a hard-fought 
fight, when the sovereign had so far forgotten 
his relations to the nation, he ruled, or waa so 
driven by circumstances as to fight with a 
feudal faction against the people. The cru- 
cial fight of Langside, where the blanket 
banner of the guilds of Glasgow wa« more than 
a match for all the chivalry of the Hamiltons, 
with the unfortunate Mary at its head, is per- 
haps the most emphatic illustration of the 
power of the burgher element in Scottish 
history. The laat of the Stewarts wient down 
before it, and all that was left ber of her king- 
dom and her patrimony waa a night in 
Dundrennan Abbey, and the cruel mercies of 
the calculatii^ Elizabeth. — ^Professor Veitch. 



Neither meddle nor mak', nor gie nae offence 
wi' that clavering tongue o' yours, but keep a 
calm sough, and let ilka cock fight his am 
battle.— "Rob Roy." 
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Some Borderers on Severn Side. 

LORD DUNDONALD. 

"So be their history written, a« stories are. 
That win fit>ni the darkness a gentle circle of 
light/' 

JBOUT the yeai- 1780, the widow of the 
eighth Earl of Dundonald was resi- 
dent on the estate of Lamancha, in 
Peebleaehire, and her son Archibald, 
the ninth Ear], is therefore included in our group 
of Borderers. This enterprising man was tlien 
engaged in various mining and manufacturing 
ventures in different parts of the country, and 
aixK)ngst these was one for working an inven- 
tion to extract various products from pit coal. 




Selecting a site on the banks of the Severn 
at the Cajcutts, now known as Jackfield, and 
another higher up at Benthall, which were 
convenient for getting the coal brought down 
by tram-road from the pits on the face of the 
hill, and also for transferring the products into 
barges for shipment to searports and dockyards, 
his Lordship proceeded to erect the necessaiy 
buildings. The principal part of these were a 
range of what was called "stew coal ovens," in 
which the coal underwent a process of dry dis- 
tillation, and they would be equivalent to the 
retorts in a modern gas-works, or the old experi- 
ment with a tobacco pipe in the kitchen fire. 
From these ovens, the gases given off by the 
coal were carried through flues to a lai^e brick 



JACKt-lBbD, SHB0P8HIBE. 



The Severn Valley in 1 784, when Lord Dun- 
donald commenced operations, was a scene of 
busy industry. The ironworks had by that 
time, used up as fuel, the timber of th^e sur- 
rounding forests, in the production of charcoal 
for smelting. Coal was easily procured from 
the outcrops in the sides of the valley, but the 
first attempts to use it instead of charcoal were 
unsuccessful. The difficulty was got over by 
slowly burning it in heaps covered over, in the 
same manner as charooal was produced. This 
process allowed the gases and other products 
to escape into the air — and to recover these, was 
the object Lord Dundonald aimed at in his in- 
vention, so as to turn them into a source of 
profit. 



chamber covered with lead, over which ran 
numerous streams of cold water, which chilled 
the gases in the chamber, condensing them 
into tar, which was deposited at the bottom. 
About four poimds of tar were extracted ,from 
every hundredweight of coal. The tar was now 
pumped into a large boiler and brought to the 
proper consistency for pitch. The vapours 
from this second process were again condensed, 
and from ?ach gallon of tar there was extracted 
half a gallon of volatile oils, from which in 
turn were produced various. varnishes and jap- 
ans The Government docikyards were large 
consumers of these, tar and pitch being ne- 
cessary for caulking and coating the wooden 
walls of old England. ^ t 
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Fix:)m a. scientific }X)int of view this ventui-e 
was a complete success, but commercially it 
was a disappointment and involved the Earl in 
heavy lo:?&es, for the best laid schemes gang 
aft agley. 

Lord Dundonald, when manasring these 
works, resided in an old mansion called "The 
Tuckie-?/' on the hillside overlooking the valley. 
This mansion was a.n old hunting lodg.3» built 
by the Earl of Leicester, who is mentioned in 
''kenilworth." Perhaps Amy Robsart may 
have whiled away some of her weaiy hours in 
the old house, Lord Dundonald's son, the 
famous Admiral, lived herewith his father wlien 
a boy, and derived his knowledge of chemistry 
from his father's teaching and experiments. 
It is aid that the Admiral invented gas-lighting, 
probably from observing his fatber's experi- 
ments, and that Murdoch got the idea from 
him and ca.rried it out practically. 

In the "Scots Maga7Jne" for'l895 and 1896 
are a series of articles by Adam Smail, dealing 
with some letters of the Countess of Dundonald. 
mother of the ninth Earl. This lady, to judge 
by her letters, was a woman of sound judgment 
and great shrewdness. The letters are dated 
about 1779, some of them from Lamancha, and 
at that time the Earl sec-ms to have resided at 
Culross, where he w^as busy with some schemes. 
At that time he seems to have been in difficul- 
ties, but fond of having his own way. In one 
letter his mother writes : — "In. your letter you 
leave no roam for advice, so I need say nothing 
nor trouble you and myself w^ith offerinqr mine. 
. . . If you thus underrate the advice and 
great aid your best friends have given you, I 
shall be afraid your affairs will soon go from 
bad to worse, but you are the proper person, to 
determine in that matter. I see plainly you'll 
embroil yourself in all quarters and neither 
will leave youself nor brothers a true friend 
Alas, my son, this is not the time for the head 
of our family to hold such conduct ; you wound 
ray heart and distract my mind by such behav- 
iour. You are so positive to have everythinir 
your own way, makes me fear +his evil will 
never -admit of a cure, at least to me, except 
the desperate one of weaning myself from all 
arjciety and concern aboiut your affairs. This 
is a difficult task for an affectionate parent; 
r«erhaps it would be tlie wisest, one for my own 
peace." In the next letter the Counter 
writes : —^Terhaps you took amiss the last 
letter I wrote you.. It was wrote under the 
influence of various warm feelings, all well 
meant. I'm- anxious to know how you all do. '* 
It was about five yeani after theee letters were 
written that Lord Dundonald came to Calcutts, 



and the venture in the Severn Valley was likely 
another bid for fortune, for, "hope springs 
eternal in tbe human breast." 

In the burv'ing-cTound beside the tower seen 
on the sky-line of the illustration, called the 
Red Church, is a tomb in memory of Thomas 
Cochrane, who died in 1833, aged 90, and his 
wife, Lilias Cochrane, who died in 1823, aged 
64, and four members of their family. Thomas 
Cochrane would be a contemporary of the Earl, 
nnd very likely ai^sisted him in his works. 
About three years ago a descendant of the 
Cochranes visited the Red Cliurch, and, finding 
the graveyard somewhat neglected and grass- 
grown, had it cleaned ooit and repaired. 

"The 6culi)tured stone alone can show, 
Tlieir name and lineage here below." 

The illustration sha\vs the pre^ient a^iiect of 
the site of the "stew coal ovens." The general 
features of the valley are probably much the 
same now as then, but the ground is for the 
mast part covered with brick and tile works, 
and a. grimy villaije straggles along the bank 
of the river, with a railway a little higher up. 
The place illustrates the changes of industries in 
a locality from one generation to another : the 
iron and coal mines are long since exhausted, 
and the clay beds are now worked in their 
turns, so that the locality has always been a 
busy scene of industry and enterprise. 

Lord Dundonald's long and industrious life 
came to a close in 1823, when he died at the 
age of 83. 

"He sleeps, but wakes elsewhere, for Grod 
hath said, Amen!" 

A Linton Lad. 




An Extraordinary Shot. 

N a time when the Border Counties 
were infested with a lawless band of 
rapacious desperadoes, travelling, 
especially night travelling, was ren- 
dered extremely dangercusj and he was con- 
sidered a bold and adventunms individual who 
could undertake a journey in those troubled 
time« after the fall of night. 

At this period a Border youth who 
" Ply'd the oar across the ferry " 
at Ormiston Mains, in the comity of Roxburgh, 
"waa on a short December day dispatched to 
Kelso, the district market town, to purchase 
provisions and several other articles requisite 
for domestic use After transacting his busi- 
ness, which detained him rather long" in town, 
he again took the road, and bent liis way home- 
ward!. 
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A deDse mist set down on the earth, and in a 
short time all waa still ; not a sound wiis heard 
save the distant murmuring of the Tweed, aa 
it rippled o'er its pebbled bed, and the occa- 
sional screech of the owl as it hovered overhead. 
towards the dilapidated battlements of Rox- 
burgh Castle, sourds which struck terror into 
the boatman's heart, and as was natural for a 
youth of his tender years, stirred up in his 
mind fearful thoughts of the robbers and their 
deeds of daring. Being alone, benighted, and 
several miles from home, to reach which he 
had to pass through a district of the country 
where the banditti were supposed to lurk, he 
became greatly alarmed for his personal safe- 
ty -J and lest he should attract their Attention, 
he wended his way with the noiselessness of a 
shadow ; but on arriving at a lonely and se- 
cluded part of' the i-oad, where a young man 
who was travelling betwixt Kelso and Jedburgh • 
had been brutally attacked by the banditti and 
robbed of his little all, a low rustling noise was 
heard, and before he could tm:n round to ascer- 
tain the cause, a shot was fired which slightly 
grazed his side, from which blood flowed in 
copious streams, and trickled down his leg. 
Uttering a wild and teriffio shriek, which was 
reverberated by the surrounding woods of that 
solitary district with fearful effect, he took 
flight and ran with the celerity of the hart when 
hotly pursued by the hunter, until he came to 
a cottage by the wayside, into which he un- 
ceremoniously rushed, and fell down in a fit of 
exliaiistion on the floor. The prostrate boat- 
man was speedily surrounded by the surprised 
domestics, inquiring the matter, which he 
briefly related in low and faltering accents. 
After somewhat recovering from his paroxysm 
of fear, he rose from his recumbent position 
with the assistance of th^ domestics, and was 
conducted to a chair, where he began to exa- 
mine the wound, but, to his inconceivable 
astonishment and delight, he discovered that 
the cause of his alarm had been produced, not 
by a shot fired by the banditti, as he had be- 
lieved, but by being struck on the side with a 
cjork, which had sprung with a loud report out 
of a barm bottle which he carried in the out- 
side pocket of his coat ; the barm flowing from 
the bottle down his leg not imaptly represent- 
ing the blood flowing from his supposed wound. 
This discovery, as may be imagined, occasioned 
a good deal of merriment amongst the domes- 
tics, who gave vent to their feelings in loud 
and unrestrained bursts of laughter. — From the 
" Chartist Circular," 30tli April, 1842. 




Sir Walter Scott and Mungo Park. 

[From Lockhart's Life of ScotL] 

COTT formed the personal acquaint- 
ance of Mungo Park, the celebrated 
victim of African discovery, during 
the autumn, 1804. On his return 
from his first expedition Park endeavoured to 
establish himself aa a medical practitioner in 
the town of Hawick,* but the drudgeries of that 
calling in such a district soon exhausted his 
ardent temper, and he was now living in seclus- 
ion in his native cottage at Fowlshiels on the 
Yarrow, nearly opposite Newark Castle. His 
brother, Archibald Park (then tenant of a large 
farm on the Buccleuch estate), a man remark- 
able for strength both of mind and body, intro- 
duced the traveller to the Sheriff. They souu 
became much attached to each other ; and Scott 
supplied some interesting anecdotes of their 
brief intercourse to Mr Wishaw, the editor of 
Park's posthumous Journal, with which I shall 
blend a few minor oircimMstaLncee, gathered from 
him in conversation long aiterwards. "On one 
occasion," he says, "the traveller communicated 
to him some very remarkable adventures which 
had befallen him in Africa, but which he had 
not recorded in his book." On Scott's asking 
the cause of tliis silence, Mimgo answered, 
"That in all cases where he had information to 
communicate, which he thought of importance 
to the public, he had stated the facte boldly, 
leaving it to his readers to give such credit to 
his statements as they might appear justly to 
deserve; but that he would not shock their 
faith, or render his travels more marvellous, 
by introducing circumstances which, however 
true, were of little or no moment, as they related 
solely to his own personal adventures and es- 
capes." This reply struck Scott as highly char- 
acteristic of the man ; and though strongly 
tempted to set down some of these marvels for 
Mr Wishaw's use, he on reflection abstained 
from doing so, holding it unfair to record what 
the adventurer had deliberately chosen to sup- 
press in his own narrative. He confirms the 
account given by Park's biographer, of his cold 
and reserved manners to strangers; and, in 
particular, of his disgust with the "indirect" 
questions which curious visitors would often 
put to him upon the subject of his travels. 
"This practice," said Mimgo, "expoeee me to two 
risks ; either that I may not understand the 
questions meant to be put, or that my answers 
to them may be mis-construed ;" and he con- 

• This seems a mistake on the part of Lockhart. 
as it was at Peebles that Park set up as a medical 
practitioner in October, 1801, at the age of thirty. 
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trasted such conduct with the franknesB of 
Scott's revered friend, Dr Adam Ferguson, who, 
the very first day the trEiveller dined witii him 
at Hallyards, spread a large map of Africa on 
the table, and made him trace out liis progreee 
thereupon, inch by inch, questioning him min- 
utely as to every step he had taken- "Here, 
however," says Scott^ "Dr F. was using a privi- 
lege to which lie was well entitled by his vener- 
able age and high literary character, but which 
could not have been exercised with propriety by 
any common stranger." 

Calling one day at Fowlshiels, and not finding 
Park at lionie, Scott walked in search for him 
along the btuiks of the Yarrow, which in that 
neighbourhood passes over various ledges of 
rock, forming deep pools and eddies between 
them. Presently he discovered his friend 
standing alone od the bank, plunging one stone 
after another into the water, a«d watching 
anxiously tlie bubbles a» they rose to .the sur- 
face. ''This," said Scott^ ''appears but an idle 
amusement for one who ha« seen so much stir- 
ring adventure." "Not so idle, perhaptt, as 
you suppose," answeo-ed Mungo: — "This wa« 
the manner in wliich I used to ascertain the 
depth of a river in Africa before I ventm-ed to 
cross it^ — ^judging wliet.her the attempt would be 
safe by the time tlie bubbles 'of air took to 
ascend." At tlxis time Park's intention of a 
second expedition luui never been revealed to 
Scott ; but he instantly fonned the opinion tlmt, 
tliese experiments on Yarrow were coiniected 
witli some such purpose. 

His tlioughts had always continued to be 
haunted with Africa. He told Scott that when- 
ever he awoke suddenly in the night, owing to 
a ne<r\'ou8 disorder with, which he was troubled, 
lie fancied himself still a prisoner in the tent 
of Ali ; but wlien. the poet expressed some sur- 
prise that lie should design again to revisit 
tliose scenes, he answered tliat he would rather 
brave Africa and all its horrors than wear out 
his life in long and toilsome rides over the hills 
of Scotland, for which the remuneration wai5 
hardly enough to keep soul and body together. 
• Towards the end of the autumn, when about 
to quit his country for tlie last time, Pai'k paid 
Scott a farewell visit, and slept at Ashestiel. 
Next morning his host accompanied him home- 
wards over the wild chain of hills between tlie 
Tweed and the Yarrow. Park talked much of 
his new scheme, and mentioned his determinar 
tion to tell his family that he had some business 
for a day or two in Edinburgh, and send them 
his blessing from thence, without ret.uming to 
take leave. He had married, not long before, 
a pretty and amiable woman,* and when they 
reached" the Williamhope Ridge, "the autimmal 



mist floating heavily and alowly down the valley 
of the Yarrow,'' presented to Scott's unagina/- 
tion "a striking embleim of the troubled and 
uncertain prospect wbich his undertajking af- 
forded." He remained, however, unsliaken, 
and at length tliey reached tlie spot at which 
they had agreed to separate. A small ditch 
divided the moor from tlie road, and in going 
over it Park's horse stumbled and nearly fell. 
"I am afraid, Mungo," said the Sheriff, "that 
is a bad omen." To wliich he answered, smil- 
ing, "Freits (omens) follow those who look to 
them." Witli tliis expreasion Mungo struck the 
spurs into liis horse, and Scott never saw him 
again. His parting proverb, by the way, was 
probably suggested by one of the Border bal- 
lads, in which species of loi*e he was almost aa 
great a proficient aa the Sheriff himself ; tor we 
read in "Edom o' Gordon," — 

"Them look to freits, my master dear. 
Then freita will follow them.^'t 

I must not omit that George Scott, the im- 
fortunate companion of Park's second journey, 
waa the son of a tenant on the Bucoleuch estate, 
whose skill in drawing having causually attract- 
ed the Sheriff's attention, he was recammended 
by him to tlie prot«>tion of the family, and by 
this means established in a respectable situa- 
tion in the Ordnance Department of the Tower 
of London ; but the stories of his old acquaint- 
ance Mungo Park's disooverieB liad made suob 
an impression on his fancy that nothing could 
prevent his acoom,panying him on the fatal 
expedition of 1805. 

The brother of Mungo Park remained in 
Scott's neighbourhood for some years, and was 
frequently liis companion in. his mountain rides. 
Though a man of the most, dauntless temipera- 
nient, he was often alarmed at Soott's reckless 
horsemanship. "Tlie de'il's in ye, Shirra," he 
would say ; "ye '11 never halt till they bring 
you hame with your feet foremost." He rose 
greatly in favour, in consequence of the gallantr 
ry with which he assisted the Sheriff in seizing 
a Gipsy, accused of murder, from amidst a 
group of similar desperadoes, on whom they 
had come unexpectedly in a desolate part of 
the country. 

• The eldest daughter of Dr Thomas AnderBon of 
Selkirk, with whom Miing^) had served his apprenr 
ticBBhip. 

t This ballad was first printed at Glasgow by the 
brothers Foulis in 1755. There are various versioiw 
of it, but Lock hart probably quoted from memory. 
The lines are usually given as follows — 

"Wha looks to freits. my master dear, 
Their freits will follow them." 

The lines are quoted by »Scott in his "Journal" undsr 
October 10, 1S26. 
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N the death of tlie Very Rev. Dr 
Gloag, which took place at his re- 
sidence in Edinburgh, on 9th Jan- 
uary, 1906, there has passed away 
an able Biblical scholar, a man of niaiked in- 
dividuality of character, and one whose loss 
will be sincerely mourned in the parish of 
Galashiels, where he laboured so devotedly in 
the ministry of the gospel from 1871 to 1892. 
He was successor in a long line of distin- 
guished parish ministers. In the beginning of 
last century, the Rev. Dr Douglas was not 
only assiduous in all his parochial <luties, but 
he took a keen personal interest in the de- 
velopment of the staple industry of the dis- 
trict, and by means of his large business cap- 
acity greatly fostered the welfare of the com- 
munity. He was succeeded by the Rev. Dr 
Nathaniel Paterson, whose well -written book, 
" ITie Manse Garden,'* was widely and fav- 
ourably known. Wlien he was called to Glas- 
gow in 1833, the Rev. Dr .James Veitch, for a 
few years, worthily maintained the traditions 
of the parish, and gave abundant evidence of 
that pulpit eloquence which shortly afterwards 
drew towards him large congregations, lx)th 
at Newbattle and St Cuthbert's, Edinburgh. 
In 1841, the Rev. Dr Phin was presented, and 
during thirty years he not only discharged all 
his parish work with great fidelity, but he was 
generally recognised as likely to attain distinc- 
tion in the counsels of the Church of Scotland. 



When he left Galashiels, he gave his whole 
time to the administration of ecclesiastical 
affairs, and his labours and influence in the 
Home Mission Committee have had a far- 
reaching and beneficent effect. 

On 20th April, 1871, the Rev. Dr Gloag, 
who had been successively minister of Dunning 
and Hlantyre, was inducted to the church and 
parisli of Galashiels, w^here his faithful and 
vigorous ministry was highly appreciated by 
his own congregation, while he was held in 
great esteem by those who belonged to other 
churches, in which he had several warmly- 
attached personal friends. All who were asso- 
ciated with him in the life and work of church 
and parish had confidence in his integrity of 
purpose, his singleness of aim, his conspicuous 
devotedness ta the cause of religion, his open 
straightforwardness in all his public actions, 
and his unwearied interest in the spiritual wel- 
fare of his people. One who had gained his 
affection through loyal service wrote of him 
as '' a man whom to know is to respect, 
whom to know well is to love, whom to 
know intimately is to revere." He was, in- 
deed, imbued with a high sense of duty, and, 
bearing the responsibility of the ministerial 
office with unpretentious zeal and unaffected 
meekness, he was watchful of souls as one who 
nmst give an account. 

Very early in his ministry at Galashiels, Dr 
Gloag saw that it would be necessarv in the 
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immediate future to increase the accommoda- 
tion in the parish church, which began to be 
uncomfortably crowded. The West Church, 
which had been built to relieve the pressure 
and to suit those in its locality, was erected 
"quoad sacra" in 1873, and immediately 
thereafter steps were taken towards further 
extension. The ultimate result was the erec- 
tion of a handsome new church, now known 
as St Paul's, and to tiie accomplishment of 
this work Dr Gloag gave strenuous service. 
He contributed generously ; he stimulated the 
liberality of his people : he exhorted all to 
share, as far as possible, in the cost. The 
success of the undertaking was creditable to 
the congregation, and at the same time a tri- 
bute to the genuine worth of their minister. 



self is the best memorial of his faithful and 
fruitful ministry. 

It is unnecessary to speak at length of thei 
nature and quality of the pulpit gift of Dr 
Gloag. His numerous theological works have 
been appraised by the public. His style is 
clear, incisive, logical. He sifts authori- 
ties, and on this axsoount his writings are of 
great value to the student, who may rely on 
the careful investigation of the author, the 
accuracy of his quotations — they were labor- 
iously verified — and the fairness of his judg- 
ment. His sermons possessed the same char- 
acteristics, and both in the doctrinal and prac- 
tical aspect, they were well-reasoned and de- 
liberately enforced. His " Exegetical Studies " 
are the best examples of his pulpit teaching, 



OALASUlELS PAAISH CUUlU U. 



The church was opened for divine service in 
1881, and when Dr Gloag occupied the pulpit 
for the first time, his satisfaction was evident 
as he addressed the worshippers in language so 
memorable now — '* We are not proud of this 
building ; we are grateful to Almighty God 
who hath put it into our hearts to erect for 
His worship and glory such a magnificent 
church.'' In 1882 he presented a service of 
silver comnmnion plate, consisting of four cups 
and two flagons, suitably inscribed, and in 
1892 the communion table was his further 
gift. But it may bo said that the church it- 



while in his " Evening Thoughts " — a recent 
gift to those who had the privilege of his 
three-fold ministry — one recognises that de- 
votional spirit and earnest appeal which per- 
vaded all his services. But Dr Gloag was 
known beyond the Church of Scotland as a 
distinguished scholar and devoted student of 
theology. Both in this country and furth of 
it there are many in all the churches who 
have been inspired by his reverence of Divine 
truth and his helpful exposition of Holy Scrip- 
ture. What he said of one of the leaders of 
a sister church, who passed away in 1882, 
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-seems so appropriate to be said of himself now. 
that quotation may be allowed : — '* By his 
<;atholic and liberal spirit he rose above all 
sects and denominations. I had the pleasure 
-of his acquaintance, and was much struck 
with his great learning, combined with 
a gentle and loving spirit, great catho- 
licity and entire freedom from sectarian- 
ism, and fervent piety ; one with whom you 
could not converse without feeling your own 
Tiiind elevated. and impressed. Being dead he 



bestowed ; as Chairman of the Landward 
School Board he did much to promote educa- 
tion. But while he was identified with the 
life of .the community to a considerable extent, 
it was the organisation of church work in his 
parish, his visitation of the sick and infirm, 
and his care of the young in Bible Class and 
Sunday School, which specially marked a min- 
istry whose associations can never wholly pass 
from the memory of those who are alive and 
remain. In all his duties Dr Gloag had the 



yet speaketh; he has left his writings as a 
legacy to the Church of Christ." 

In a large congregation of nearly one thous- 
and communicants, the work of the minister 
is, no doubt, arduous, but Dr Gloag not only 
accomplished this, and gave much of his time 
to theological research, he also took interest 
in any object w^hich had for its aim the moral 
or religious welfare of his fellow-townsmen. 
In the work of the Mechanics' Institute he. 
gave invaluable assistance ; in the Free Lib- 
rary Committee his labour was ungrudgingly 



8T PAULS CHURCH, OAI.A8HIKL8. 



kindly sympathy and affectionate help of his 
partner in life,» and the manse was always a 
happy home. 

Dr Gloag was Baird Lecturer in 1879, and 
in recognition of liis scholarship, as well as of 
the services he had rendered to the Church of 
Scotland, he was appointed Moderator of As- 
sembly in 1889. Soon after his retiral from 
Galashiels he was asked, in 1896, to act as 
Interim-Professor in the Theological Hall of 
the University of Aberdeen. His instruction 
was greatly appreciated by the students, and 
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as a mark of honour the Senatus bestowed 
upon him the degree of LL.D. ; the University 
of St Andrews had conferred that of I/.u. m 
1867. For the past year or two he had been 
in feeble health, and* he entered into rest in 
the eighty-third year of his age. He had at- 
tained his jubilee as a minister of the Church 
of Scotland eight years before his death, and 
occasion was then taken by the Kirk-Session, 
congregation, and parishioners of Galashiels 
to give expression to their sentiments of re- 
spect and affection in a largely-signed coji- 
gratulatory address. 

In his ■ History of Galashiels," Mr Robert 
Hall pays graceful tribute to the ministry of 
Dr Gloag, and written on the tablets of many 
hearts are abiding memories of " a workman 
needing not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth." 

A. T. G. 






Talla Re-visited. 

GENTLE breeze from the west is 
rippling the surface of this great 
inland loch, winding up Talla valley, 
from which our future water supply 
is to come. Where the breeze does not strike, 
the hills, dotted with sheep, are there in in- 
veited shadow. A water-hen has dived just 
now ; it is up again and Bwimming away, while 
nine wild ducks ha.ve fled to the Dumfriesshire 
side of the loch. A finii, smooth road has taken 
the place of the service railway along the *2J 
miles of Talla i-eservoir ; an iron railing, newly 
painted, runs along at our right hand. On the 
south side a paling is being set up to keep the 
sheep from the rather steep incline into the 
loch, while rhe long line of high-level water 
marks is veiy a])parent there. There are 57 
feet 8 inches of water in the resei*voir just now, 
some 23 feet yet from its highest level. We 
open this iron gate, and from curiosity taste 
our future water supply. Higher up there the 
peaty island, of which, we have heard so much, 
lies bleaching on shore, where it will do no fur- 
ther harm. The water to us has* no peaty taste, 
but as we had seen it standing in the measuring 
house, a.t the outlet from the resei-voir, just now, 
it had a brownish tinge. But Alnwick Hill 
has yet, to- do its best. This concrete bridge, 
at the top of the reservoir, over Talla stream, 
is worth inspection. Already stalactites are 
forrains: in the arch of the concrete ; for this is 
a concrete bridge, with part of the parapet o/f 
Ktone, and the copestones again of concrete 
painted red. What would Christopher North 



have thought or said of this in his favourite' 
angling haunt in front of Talla Linns, and near 
the foot of Gameshope Burn. A tramp and his 
wife are crawling down the road which crosses 
the brae-face leading over from Megget into 
Talla Glen. In a few minutes Mrs TVamp is. 
begging for tea and bread at this shepherd's- 
cottage, which stands along here at Talla Linns. 
Mr Tramp is smoking contemplatively on the 
concrete bridge. We were to see them twice 
again in our wanderings that day: eating at 
Tweedsmuir, and renting by Tweedside at Kin- 
gledoors. Christopher North, in a delightful 
essay, ''Streams,'' takes us up Talla in the old 
days, and gives us a picture of half-a-dozen 
maidens bathing in the pool below TaJla Linns. 
The scene is done delicately, and with conscious 
and unconscious humour. It is as good as the 
story which Dr John Brown tacks on to his 
"Enterkin" about the Bield at Tweedsmuir, 
which, with the Crook, is, and was, one of the 
inns on the Mcffat road, between Moffat and 
Broughton. Campbell, the j)oet, when a young 
man, had walked to the Bield, and was snug 
in bed after his tumbler of toddy, when there 
was a knock at the door. Tlie poet cried, 
"Come in." Enter the pretty maiden who had 
given him his sui)per, in her short gown and 
petticoat. "Please, sir, could ye tak' a neelx>r 
into yer bed." "With all my heart," said the 
susceptible poet. ''Thank ye, sir, for the Moffat 
carrier's just come in a' wat, and there's no a 
single ither place.*' Exit the dainty little 
woman, and in came the big reeking man. Tlie 
jjoet does not seem) to liave been inspired by 
this incident. One remembers that that good 
and great preacher of righteousness, the late 
Dr John Ker, Glasgow, was bom in the Bield, 
and that there is a stained glass window to his 
n)emcn" in Tweedsmuir Kirk. One also re- 
members tliat Mr Jolm Tod gathered some of 
the local colour for his "Bits from BlinklK)nny" 
from this neighbourhood, as the late Jean L. 
Watson did for her "Bygone Days in Our Vil- 
lage" from Broughton. 

But the siglit of workmen dragging mn renal 
up the hollow of this hill on the north side re- 
calls our wandering fancy. There are, two». 
leasons, we find, for the work going on 600 
feet above Talla resei*voir. Two tanks are bur- 
ied in the hillside at a gi'eat elevation, to give 
a head of water to actuate the valves in the 
inlet tower at the foot of the reservoir. The 
other purpose is to supply with water Victoria 
Ledge, that elegant building for the water man, 
and for Water Trust outinga It seems para- 
doxical, but true, that the Wnrer Trust cannot 
supply their own. building with water, as it is- 
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situated at a level above the reservoir. The 
navvies huts in the vale of Talla have been dis- 
appearing; only scattered remnant remain, 
with the hidl for meetings, which is to be paint- 
ed and cleaned. The top of the dam across tiie 
valley is being finished up ; so is the coping for 
the north side of the dyke near the outlet tower. 
AVe had watched the puddle trench rising dur- 
ing the ten years since, on a bright September 
day of 1895, the first sod was cut in Tweed 
valley by Lady Macdonald. Alas, she is gone, 
and so is Bailie Colston, and Bailie Archibald, 
and Mr Wilson, the engineer, and many another 
whose faces appeared in that photograph of the 
scene hanging in Tweedsmuir Manse. The pro- 
cess has been gradual. Yet to-day the outer 
face of the dam across the valley looks greener, 
with its grass-grown sides, than the peat on the 
hillside, which has assumed a yellowisli tinge. 
Firat came the conduit, brick-lined to the thic^k- 
ness of 20 inches, to can'y the Talla away into 
the hillside to the north, and to guide it back 
again iijto the original bed of the stream, leav- 
ing the workers free to build the dam. This 
conduit strved the useful purpcee of carrying 
the whole of Taila Water while the dam and 
puddle trench were in course of construction, 
and now, when the re.=ieiToir is a-11 but finislied. 
it holds the valves which regulate the Edin- 
burgh water Kupply, and which aho regulate the 
four million cdd gallons of compensation water 
which still flows down the bed of Ttilla to join 
the Tweed. Tlii» conduit is plugged up in two 
places by brick work, built into tapered and 
recessed granite rings. Behind the first plug, 
which is placed at some fifty feet from the high- 
er end, the conduit roof has been broken 
through, and the in -let tower has been built 
over this gap. thus affording access from the 
tower to the conduits beneath. In the sides of 
the in-let tower there are three "in-takes" to 
tap the water of the reservoir at whatever 
height it may be. These *'in-take" pipes, 
which pierce the eides of the inlet tower, all 
communicate with the vertical stand pipe, fixed 
in the central axis of the tower. Down this 
pipe the ccmpensation water, as well as the 
town supply, falls. Tlie vertical pipe turns 
horizontally along the bottom of the conduit. 
At the foot, at the bend, it carries a valve, which 
will regulate the compensation water for Tweed. 
This will gush forth into the invert of the con- 
duit and pass through the second brick-work 
plug by a bell-mouthed pipe fixed in the brick- 
work. The Edinburgh supply passes along one 
of the two pipes supported on beams c^ver the 
inverts. The unused pipe may be required at 
some future date, when the needs of Edinburgh 



are greater. The valves are of double-faced 
type, and are to be raised or lowered by the 
hydraulic power, already alluded to, applied in 
cylinders at the top of the intake tower. The 
supply for town purposes passes through the 
second brick- work plug, 18 feet thick, beyond 
which are another set of valves for use in emer- 
gency cases. Tlie supply pipes, after follow- 
ing the conduit till clear of the embankment, 
rise into the measuring house. The water is 
nieasured and screened here, but the filtering 
nmst be done at Alnwick Hill. 

It is only eight miles from Tweedsmuir up to 
Tweed Well, at Tweed Shaws, the source of the 
river. Here the venturous visitor may drink 
from the bowl of a cocoa-nut placed, when not 
in use, on a pole, and watch the infant waters 
stajt on their course of 103 miles to Berwick - 
on-Tweed. The motors whizzing over these 
silent upper reaches of the Tweed, to or from 
Moffat, or Peebles, recall the coaching days, 
and the story of MacG-ecrge, who perished in 
the snow here while carrying the mails. Also 
Tliomas Carlyle's dreaiy journeys from Dum- 
friesshire to Edinburgh, toi one of which only 
his own eloquent pen can do justice. On 15th 
Februa'ry, 1816, he gives his friend, Robert 
Mitchell, at Ruthwell Manse, this news of him- 
self. **I was mounted on the roof of the coach 
in caie of the most dismal days I ever saw. 
It snowed heavily ; on our arrival at Erickstane 
particularly the roaring of the wind and the 
oce«aJi of drift carried with it, together with 
the bellowings of the distracted coachman and 
the outlandish war whoops of two Irish doctors, 
who, along with myself, had dismounted till we 
should ascend the hill, formed a scene suffic- 
itntly wild. At tlie Broughton Inn, after a day 
of violent stniirgling, we finally stopped The 
1-itchen. I remember, when we entered it, wa^i 
filled with shepherds and carriers, and in the 
midst, like a breathino: ice-berg, stood our 
guard." Carlyle describes in no very gracious 
terms the two Irishmen with' whom he was to 
sj^nd the night. One of them, a mummy-like 
individual, plept in the middle, Carlyle and the 
other man in Kilmarnock bonnet on either side 
of him. Tlie mummy-like man was fain to 
cry during the nitrht as he was squeezed as in 
a cheese press, "Marciful Heaven, preserve me 
sowl — what will become of me now." The 
snow prevented the coach from going further, 
and so Carlyle trudged by Noble House and 
L^adbum Moor towards Edinburgh. Sir Thos. 
Dick Lpiuder, when at the Crook Inn in the hit- 
ter half of the eiehteenth century, thought it 
cheerless and uninvitinsf. He found a great 
change in the valley when he came back in 
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1807. Could he re-visit the scene, the puffing 
of the diminutive locomotive on the service 
railway between Broughton and Talla would 
astonisli him still more. Is the railway to re- 
main? The residents would like it, but unless 
corrieki through to Moffat, or elsewhere, how is 
it to pay. 

R. C. 




An Eminent Scottish Geographer of a 
Century Ago. 

)OHN AINSLIE, the eminent Scottish 
geographer and land sui*veyor of the 
iSth and 19Th centuries, was bom of 
a Rtock whose progenitor came to 
Scotland some eight hundred years ago. Hav- 
ing settled in Roxburghshire, they became 
possessed of the land^ of Dolphinston — about 
five milee from Jedburgh — of which the family 
retained possession for some centuries. Branches 
of the stock found their way to Jedburgh, in 
which they at one time had much influence. 
In that historic Border town, however, although 
they were once so numerous, there iy now not 
even one family of that name. 

The son of John Ainslie, writer in Jedburgh, 
the subject of this notice was lM>rn in Jedburgh 
on 22nd April, 1745. He was baptised six days 
later, John Ainslie, druggist, and Wm. Turn- 
bull, merchant — both Bailies in the town — 
being witnesses. Tlie future geographer was 
probably educated at the Grammar School, held 
in the Abbey, which at that time had a high 
reputation as a place of instruction. Ainslie 
makes his first apjjearance on the stage on 
which he from that time so ably acquitted him- 
self, with his " Plan of Jedburgh — ^about a quar- 
ter of a mile.*^ In. all probability the plan waa 
completed before he was twenty-five years of 
age. This production is not dated, and it is 
not recorded when it first appeared ; but w^hen 
he published it he was a " Surveyor." The 
plan is on four sheets, and measures 3 ft. 10 in. 
by 3 ft. 2 in. Unfortunately the plates were 
loet while Ainslie was in London, and in con- 
sequence of this there is now much difficulty in 
securing copies of this interesting production. 
The present writer knows of only four copies 
existing in that locality, one of wliich. is in 
Jedburgh Museum. There is also a copy in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, In addition to 
two copies of Ainslie's '" Engraved Plan of Jed- 
burgh," ti> which vre have no further reference. 
Since the plan is undated, speculation is in- 
vited as to the date of its issue. One writer 



places it as late as 1 780 ; but internal evidence 
is such that it must be of an earlier date. It 
has, on very good authority, been termed his 
*tirst essav as a draughtsman," and we therefore 
assign it to the year 1770 or 1771, as it was 
in 1772 that Ainslie sun'eyed Selkirkshire, or 
Et trick Fore*.t. This he was encouraged to do 
by Andrew Pringle — an early patron of Ainslie 
— who took considerable interest in the pro^ 
mising surveyor. The results of tlus survey 
Ainslie published in his map of Selkirkshire on 
•June ye 21, 1773," on two large sheets, large 
folio, and engraved throughout — on a scale of 
a mile to an inch, A second edition of this 
production was published by W. Faden in 1801. 
In 1775 Ainslie surveyed the counties of Fife 
and Kinross, with the rivers Forth and Tay. 
The map of this district was issued on six 
sheets, scale one mile to an inch, and it was 
received with so much favour that another 
edition was produced in 1801. 

On 24th April, 1776, Ainslie issued pro[X)sal8 
for the actual survey of the shires of Stirling 
and Gackmannan, to be printed on four sheets 
imperial, price one guinea eacli, tlie survey for 
which he vouched to commence as soon as 200 
subscribers were secured ; but since sufficient 
encouragement was not forthcoming, the pro- 
jected undertaking was abandoned. At another 
date, according to Mr Thomson, Ainslie pub- 
lished proposals for the survey of Perthshire; 
but this also did not meet with the support 
he anticipated, and consequently he proceeded 
with his projected map of Scotland. In March, 
1777, our geographer published a map of the 
country around Edinburgh, dedicating it to the 
Right Hon. James Stewart McKenzie, Lord 
Privy Seal of Scotland, etc. In the construc- 
tion of this map, Ainslie was assisted — as he 
was in many a subsequent enterprise — ^by 
William Faden of London, who, it may be re- 
membered, was geographer to the King. On 
Ist January, 1782, Ainslie's "Atlas of the 
World" was published. The atlas contained 
two maps of each country, one of which was 
a skeleton. Tliis work served to good pur- 
pose for a time, but the progress in dis- 
covery and political changes soon antiquated it. 
It is interesting to observe in it that instead 
of the familiar term now in general use. "as 
the crow flies" — the earliest reference to which 
phrase Dr Murray in his English Dictionary 
gives in a quotation of date 1800 — the term. 
"Distance thro' the air" was employed. Oppos- 
• ite each map information regarding the re- 
spective countries was given. The only copy 
which the present writer has seen is in the 
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Jedburgh Musemm, Soine of the maps of that 
copy bear the date 1st February, 1794, so that 
it probably took twelve years to complete the 
work, or was issued in twx) editions. We now 
find Ainslie at work in a different part of his 
native land. He made a survey of the "County 
of Wigton, or Shire of Galloway," which he 
published on four sheets in 1782. The second 
edition of this map was issued in 1801. In the 
years 1784-85 he surveyed tlie East Coast of 
Scotland, ajid the results of this extensive sur- 
vey were published on five charts in these years. 
This was deemed a very creditable performance. 
At another date he surveyed the West Coast. 
A copy of his "Chart of the W'est Coast of 
Scotland" is amongst the Gough maps in the 
Bodleian Library. 

But, however numerous and well-qualified as 
are Ainslie's productions, he is chiefly known for 
his large map of Scotland on nine sheets, pub- 
lished on Ist January, 17^9. Tliere was much 
need of such a production, and the disadvan- 
tages under which he laboured in order to 
complete this undertaking w^ere necessarily 
great. It has been stated tliat " Dorret, land 
surveyor, published in 1750 a four-sheet map 
of Scotland. . . . The defects of Dorret 
made way in 1789 for Ainslie's nine-sheet map 
of Scotland. '* The map, which is designated 
" Scotland drawn and engraved from a series 
of angles and astronomical observations," with 
a map of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, etc., 
waa published- by Jolm and James Ainslie, Edin- 
burgh, and measures 6 ft. by 5 ft. 3 in. '* John 
Ainslie," writes an eminent authority, com- 
menting on the map in question, "was a most 
prolific cartographer ; his maps mark tlie next 
distinct advance from Adair."* It may be of 
interest t-o note, in passing, that Burns, writing 
from EUisland on 2nd April, 1789, to his friend 
Peter Hill, asking him to forward certain books, 
says : — ' I'll expect along with the trunk my 
'Ainslie's Map of Scotland.' " Agreeably to 
this, we find that on 5th December, 1791, Peter . 
Hill signed a quittance to Bums for payment 
in full of the sum of £8 6s 8d, which included 
one guinea, and a half for a copy of "Ainslie's 
Map of Scotland " on rollers. The map was 
reproduced in 1880, and in later years it was 
made the basis of other geographers* produc- 
tions. In 1807 Faden published ''A Map of 
Scotland, drawn chiefly from the topographical 
surveys of J. Ainslie, and from those of the 
late General Roy." Six years later "Scotland, 
with its Islands," based upon the same surveys, 

•Adair died in 1720. 



was published by the same person ; while in 
1840 Faden^s successor, Js. Wyjd, issued a simi- 
lar production from the same sources. Daniel 
Lizars of Edinburgh, and James Gardener of 
London, published Ainslie's map with improve- 
ments down to 1826, and a second edition was 
in demand four years later. A "Travelling 
•Map of Scotland," from the results of Ainslie^s 
surveys, appeared in 1842. There are likewise 
in the British Museum the following additional 
maps by Ainslie : — A map of Scotland on two 
sheets ; an unfinished proof, 1807 ; another 
edition, coloured, 1832 ; and another of the 
same, dated 1851. 

In 1794 Ainslie's map of the County of Forfar 
or Shire of Angus, wns publislied. It was en- 
graved on four sheets, and measured 3 ft. 8 in. 
by 3 ft. 5 in. It met with much approbation, 
and was considered such an excellent produc- 
tion that anotlier edition was in request seven 
years afterwards. The esta.te of Ancruni, Rox- 
burghshire, was surveyed by Ainslie in 1795. 
It was quite by accident that we discovered this 
a short time ago. The probability is that this 
is, but one of many estates that lie was engaged 
in surveying. In 1796 we find him employed 
with the Purvey of Renfrewshire. The map of 
this county was published five year later on 
four sheets, on a scale of a mile to two inches. 
Kirkcudbright he also surveyed in 1796, and 
the results thereof -were issued in the same or 
the following year, followed bv another edition 
in 1801. Ainslie's " Roads of Great Britain," 
a work which evinced a vast topographical 
knmvledge of the country, was placed before 
the public in 1797, 

We now find Ainslie turning his attention to 
the construction of canals. He is said to have 
been the first person who delineated on a 
straight line that great valley in the north ex- 
tending from Inverness to Fort William, where 
the Caledonian Canal noNV has its course. If 
this be the case, then he must have entertained 
the idea when quite a youth, for as early as 
1773 the celebrated James Watt was engaged 
by the trustees of the estates forfeited in con- 
sequence of the Rebellion, to survey the line 
with a view to estimating the cost of making 
a canal of ten feet water. The successful com- 
pletion of the Forth and Clyde Canal, the work 
of wliioh was resumed with much vigour in 1 786 
under the superintendence of the engineer, 
Robert Whitworth, and which w^as' completed 
from Firth to Firth in July 1790, directed the 
attention of the people to the desirability of 
having the cities of EIdinbui*gh and Glasgow 
connected by a similar means. To this end 
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several able enp:ineeTs made surveys for the 
desired caaial. Wliit worth and Ainslie worked 
conjointly in this matter, aaid the results of 
their inspection were summed up in a twelve^ 
page report, dated 14th September, 1797, "Con- 
cerning tlie . . . lines surveyed by Messrs 
J. Ainslie and R. Whitworth, jun., for a canal 
between . . . Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
witJi an account of a running level taken for 
a new line by Linlithgow and Falkirk." This 
was published at Edinburgh, as was also their 
Report, on 22nd Octobsr, 1798, "concerning 
the practicability and expenc^" of the routes 
which they had surveyed, including the new 
line by Linlithgow^ and Falkirk. They intend- 
ed, in their plan of the route, that the Canal 
should communicate with the Firth of Forth 
and Leith, and the River Clyde at the Kroomie- 
law. The route finally chosen was one recom- 
mended by the celebrated Telford, by which 
the project was considerably modified. It is 
known as the L^nion Canal, and extends from 
Port Hopetoun to Port. Downie, in Falkirk 
parish, Stirlingshire, where it is connected with 
the Forth and v,iyde Canal. In 1802 Ainslie 
produced his work entitled " The Gentleman 
aaid Farmer's Pocket Book Companion and 
Assistant : consisting of tables for finding the 
contents of any piece of land by pacing, or by 
dimensions taken on the spot in ells, etc." In 
1803, or perhaps the following year, his "Plan 
of a Canal proposed to be made between the 
River Clyde at the City of Glasgow and the 
Harbour of Saltcoats" was issued. Owing to 
the baiHing >\inds which at times prevailed in 
the .Firth of Clyde, navigation was rendered 
somewhat difiicult. In addition to this, the 
navigation of the river Clyde above Port Glas- 
gow was at that time practicable only to small 
vessels, and was attended with not a little 
danger. By a canal from Saltcoats or Ardros- 
san to Glasgow, the projectors thought they 
could obviate these impediments. The plans 
chosen were those proposing the canal to be 
constructed between Ardrossan and Glasgow. 
The undertaking was promptly commenced, bat 
when the canal had been cut as far as John- 
stone, the project was abandoned. 

In 1806 John Ainslie drew^ up a plan of the 
ground at Haughhead and Eckford, in the 
county of Roxburgh. Some years previous 
this resourceful cartographer had published "A 
Plan of the City of Edinburgh, w^th the New 
Town.'* Another issue of his plan was soon in 
demand, and this appeared, sliowing improve- 
ments down to 1st January, 1801. Still another 
edition was needed to satisfy the public demand. 



w^hich resulted in the issue of Ids " Plan of the 
Old and New Town of Edinburgh aaid Leith'' 
in 1804. The plans of the New Town and of 
Leith which appear in Grant's "Old and New 
Edinburgh" are taken from this production. 
Amongst the Gough maps in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford there is a Plan of the City 
of Edinburgh, with a "list of closses, etc., that 
cannot be inserted for want of room [and] refer- 
ences to the public buildings, etc. * Dedicated 
. . . by J. Ainslie" ; and amongst the 
•Gough prints there is a "large engraved Plan 
of Edinburgh" by the same cartographer. It 
was not. until 1812 tliat John Ainslie's much 
appreciated work on Land-Surveying appeared. 
It is entitled "A Comprehensive Treatise on 
Land-Surveying, comprising the theory and 
practice in all its branches." In it the use 
of the several instruments employed in survey- 
ing, levelling, etc., is cle.irly set fi rth. The 
work, which was published in Edinburgh, is 
illustrated by forty copperplatts, and contains 
over 170 figures. It was dedicated to John 
Rennie, civil engineer. A quarto edition of 
this IxKDk, edited by William Galbraith, M.A.» 
F.R.A.S., was pubfished in 1842 ; while an 
octavo edition, by the same editor, ajjpeared in 
1849. In his introduction to the latter edition 
Mr Galbraith refers in fitting terms to "the 
great experience acquired by the late Mr Ainslie 
in the discharge of his professional duties." 
Tlie plates in connection with this work were 
published separately in the same year. 

We must not omit to mention his large nuip 
of "The Environs of Edinburgh, Haddington, 
Dunse, Kelso, Jedburgh, Hawick, Selkirk, 
Peebles, Langholm, and Annan, making a com- 
plete map of the south-east of Scot^^id." This • 
production, which measured -1 ft. ') in. by 2 ft. 
10 in., was "sold by Thomas Brown, North 
Bridge, Edinburgh." There is also Ainslie's 
map of the "South-East of Scotland," .*5 ft. 10 in. 
by 2 ft. 8 in. in dimension, comprising the 
counties of Roxburgh, Berwick, Selkirk, Dum- 
fries, and Haddington, and Mid-Lithian. The 
librarians of the Bodleian Library kindly inform 
me that, in addition to several of alw^ve-men- 
tioned plans and maps, they have amongst the 
Gough prints a coloured engraved "Plan of the 
Ground in dispute between Wm. McLean of 
Medrox and James Miller of My vet, surveyed by 
W. Douglas, engraved by J. Ainslie" : two prints 
of Roslin Castle froni the south and north 
(Cowan del. et Ainslie excudit) : a "Print of 
Dirleton Castle," by Cowan and Ainslie ; and a 
"Print of Craigmillar Castle," by the same 
persons. 
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As to the private life of Aiuslie, but little is 
tnown. In many of his ventures, which proved 
to be lucrative, he collaborated with William 
Faden of St. Martin's Lane, London. Several 
of Ainslie*s plans and maps were published by 
the latter. In addition to other property, 
Ainslie was pdrt proprietor of No. 11 St An- 
drew Street, Edinburgh, and in the vicinity of 
his native town he was the owner of lands in 
Hindhousefield and Castlewood, in addition to 
property in the same locality, into possession 
of which he came by marriage. He was mar- 
ried to Mary Lookup, daughter of Andrew 
Lookup, sometime Provost of Jedburgh. Tlie 
fruit of this marriage was two daughters, 
named Catherine and Mary, the latter of whom 
became the wife of James Shortreed, son of 
Robert Shortreed — the esteemed Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute of Roxburghshire, and friend of Sir 
Walter Scott. Mary Lookup died on 14th Sep- 
tember, 1825, at the age of 77 ; and on 29th 
February, 1828, John Ainslie departed this life 
at his house, 58 Nicholson Street, Edinburgh, 
in his 83rd year. He is interred under the 
shade of Jedburgh Abbey, in the south tran- 
sept of which a marble monument, with a 
simple inscription, is erected to his njemory. 

The attainments of tliis gifted geographer 
cannot be better summed up than in the words 
of the writer of the introduction of Thomson's 
''Atlas of Scotland," in wliich the writer, hav- 
ing mentioned some of Ainslie 's surveys, says 
tliat they "have done the country much good, 
and to himself and family the greatest credit. 

. . From these surveys lie constructed 
a large map of Scotland, which has been in use 
ever since the time of publication, and does 
srreat honour to him as an enterprising indivi- 
dual, and will lon.2: remain a monument of his 
scientific acquirements.'' 

G. Watson. 



The Late Sir James Miller, Bart., 
of Manderston. 

SIR JAMES MILLER, Bart., of Man- 
derston, Duns, a sketcli of whom 
appeared in' the Border Macjazine 
of July, 1901, died at midnight on 
Sunday, 2l8t January. He was quite well on 
Saturday, the 13th, when fie caught a chill 
■^vhil6 hunting, which developed into pneu- 
monia, from which he died. Sir James Percy 
Miller was the second Baronet, and was born in 
October, 1864. All his life he had l)een 
keenly devoted to sport, and was one of the 
test known owners on the turf. As a sports- 



man he had some notable triumphs to his 
credit, having twice won the Derby — in 1890 
witli Sainfoin, and in 1903 with Rock Sand. 
In the latter year Sir James also won the St 
Leger with the same horse. By profession 
Sir James was a soldier, having been in the 
14th Hussars, from which he retired with the 
rank of Captain and Adjutant in 1892. Dur- 
ing the South African war he commanded the 
19th Company of Imperial Yeomanry (the 
Lothians and Berwickshire), and for his ser- 
vices in the field he was mentioned in dis- 
patches, and received the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Order. On his arrival home after the 
war Sir James was made the recipient of ad- 
dresses of welcome from his tenantry and 
work-people, and also from Duns Town Coun- 
cil, in which fitting expression was given to 
the admiration felt for the courage and pat- 
riotism which had in)i)elled him to leave home 
to fight in defence of the Empire amid all the 
dangers and hardships of the battlefield. 

In public and philanthropic matters asso- 
ciated with the town of Duns, Sir James al- 
ways evinced especial interest, and for several 
years he discharged the duties of chairmarj of 
both the Burgh School Board and the Parish 
Council. When, some years ago, a piece of* 
gromid covering thirteen acres was gifted to 
the town by Mr Andrew Smith of Whitchester 
for the purpose of a public park, Sir James, 
at his own expense, laid out the groiuids and 
erected a gateway and railings along the 
frontage. The laving out of the groiuids was 
done in most artistic stvle, provision being 
made for a park, gardens, bowling green, and 
tennis ground. In many other ways the laird 
of Manderston showed his kindly interest ui 
the town of Duns. 

Sir James was a Deputy-Lieutenant and 
J\istice of Peace for Berwickshire ; he was 
Master of the Northumberland and Berwick- 
shire Hounds ; and at the time of his death 
was Major of the Lothian and Berwickshire 
Imperial Yeomanry. In 1893 he married the 
Hon. Eveline Mary Curzon, third daughter of 
the fourth Baron Scarsdale. He was esteemed 
as a landlord, valued and trusted as a man of 
business, beloved as a friend, and in him Ber- 
wickshire loses one of its most popular coun- 
ty gentlemen — a man who was zealous in all 
local affairs, and who worthily upheld the 
tiaditions of a generous familv. 



The most cruel wounds are those that make 
no outward show. — "Tlie Pirate." 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 

It is our desire that the Border Magazine should be widely circulated among the sons and daughters of 
the Borderland, but we are receiving continual evidence that our publication is appreciated in circles which 
have no distinct Border connection. To the regret of many, Mr John Wilson, the editor and proprietor of the 
"Scottish Patriot," finds himself, for several reasons, unable to continue that excellent monthly, and on being 
asked by a "Scottish Patriot" subscriber to recommend some other magazine of a similar kind, Mr Wilson 
suggested the Border Magazine, he having \yeen one of our subscribers for a number of years. 



The Border Keep. 



On the shelves which hide the walls of my 
favourite corner of the Keep are not a few 
rather old volumes which are valuable to me 
by reason of their associations. Among these 
is a set of Sir Walter Scott's '* Life of Napo- 
leon." It is the first edition in nine vol- 
umes, and on looking over its pages I was 
interested to discover in the errata at the end 
of one of the volumes that Sir Walter had 
fallen into the Scotsman's error of com- 
founding "shall" and "will." It is a very 
curious thing this national weakness of ours, 
and an enquiry into its origin might bring 
out some interesting facts. From that bright 
and varied journal, "T.P.'s Weekly," I ex- 
tract tlie following interesting item : — 

Writing in "Harper's- Magazine," Prof. Louus- 
bury, of Yale University, says that the great 
author "is saved from an infinity of errors by that 
'fine sense of expression which belongs to him by 
the right of genius," and "he can therefore afford 
to disregard, and usually to despise the rhetorical 
guide-books which more or less ignorantly set but 
to show him what to follow and what to avoid." 

There is. of course, something in this, though 
great authors, as a rule, carefully observe the laws 
of grammar. Illustrating this point from Scott 
who has often been accussed of carelessness in com- 
position. Professor Lounsbury says: 



Scott was indeed a very rapid writer, and his 
style at times exhibits the inaccuracy and slovenli- 
ness which arii»e fix>m haste. Such he would have 
admitted to be the case, and in fact did admit and 
correct when these objectionable features were 
pointed out. But in the great majority of caee» 
the faults with which he has been charged would 
not have been deemed by him faults at all. Had 
his attention been called to them, he would not 
have made the slightest alteration. 

We know what Scott himself thought of such 
matters. In an enti-y in his published dairy we 
read : "J. G. L. points out some solecisms in my 
style, as "amid" for "amidst," "scarce" for "scarce- 
ly." "Whose," he says, is the proper genitive of 
"which" only at such times as "which" retains 
its quality of impersonification. Well ! I will try 
to remember all this, but after all I write grammar 
as I speak it, to make my meaning known, and a 
solecism in point of composition, like a Scotch 
word in speaking, is indifferent to me. ... I 
believe the bailiff in the 'Good Natured Man' is 
not far wrong when he says, 'One man has one way 
of expressing himself, and another has another^ 
and that is all the difference between them.'" 
Prof. Lourtsbury concludes that Scott was entirely 
right and Lockhart entirely wrong. But Scott's 
writing would have been better if he had 
corrected the solecisms which too frequently occur 
in it, and in so far Lockhart was right. No writer 
can afford to be careless, and though genius may 
be forgiven much, it cannot be held blameless for 
obvious verbal errors. 
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Writing in " Blackwood," Andrew Lang 
says: — Hard by Elibank, on the Tweed, is 
the thrice- renowned Ashiestiel, a place of 
Scott's cousins, the Russells, which he rented 
while in the first years of his poetic renown 
(1805-1812). On the heath above the house 
he saw but one ghost, a figure in brown, which 
vanished off the open moor, re-appeared as 
boldly, and frightened Scott's mare, Finella, 
into bolting home, where he was not sorry to 
find himself. At Ashiestiel is a melancholy 
relic, a huge chair, borrowed for Sir Walter in 
the days of his paralysis. Hard by is the 
Peel burn, which I have only too good cause 
to remember, as in my boyhood! managed to 
lose my way in the hills behind it, and, having 
no provender, suffered tribulation. Here 
lived the Laidlaws, the family under a strange 
curse. Mrs Laidlaw was a friend of the Shir- 
ra, to whom he gave a pretty set of his poems, 
now on my shelves. Xhe particulars of the 
weird story of the Curse may be read in Lock- 
hart ; the Laidlaws are noW landless. They 
gave their name apparently to Laidlawstiel, 
near Ashiestiel. On the Peel burn there must 
have been a peel tower, now vanished. Wil- 
liamshope, where the dark Knight of Liddes- 
dale was slain by another Douglas, is in the 
hill behind Ashiestiel. In Scott's day, I think, 
'Williamshope wa« tenanted by William Laid- 
law, the ballad collector, who brought him 
acquainted with the Ettrick Shepherd — ^a very 
primitive sliepherd and poet was he. Below 
Ashiestiel Tweed comes into all her beauty of 
sweeping pool, and rack-thwarted linns, and 
sheltering woods, at Fairnalee (now ruinous), 
Yair, and the pleasant old Nest, the jov of 
"Russel of the 'Scotsman.'" Here/like 
Jamshid, he *' revelled and drank deep," ajid, 
having lost a salmon at the rock in the Ree- 
wheel, held on to the rock for long, not know- 
ing that the fish had escaped— " Russel' s 
Rock" men call it now. 



In the solitude of my Keep I have leisure 
to wa'tch the ebb and flow of public sentiment, 
and to weigh the influences which are at work 
in the world around me. A dominie is not 
long in seeing the vast importance of apparent 
trifles, and from studying the characters of the 
little ones under his charge he looks out upon 
the great school-room of the nation and sees 
the same influences at work, making or marr- 
ing the national life. I am a strong believer 
in the great importance to the Empire at 
large of keeping alive the distinct national ele- 



ments of the various nations composing it, and 
1 rejoice to see that an increasing number of 
loyal Scots are endeavouring to check any ob- 
literation of our name or rights from the af* 
fairs of the United Kingdom. It was a happy 
day for the Borderland when the two king- 
doms were united, but we who acted as the 
buffer state know that the advantage was not 
all on one side by any means, though many 
of our English Histories would have the read- 
er to believe this. The Scottish Patriotic 
Association is doing much to rectify this, and 
from their annual report I extract the follow- 
ing:— 

Excerpt from the Trea^ty of Union between 

Scotland and England. 
Article I.— "That the two Kingdoms of Scotland 
and England shall, upon the first day of May next 
enfiuing the date hereof, and for ever after, be 
united into one Kingdom by the name of Great 
Britain ; and that the ensign^ armorial of the said 
United Kingdom be such as Her Majesty (Queen 
Anne) shall appoint ; and the Crosses of St Andrew 
and St Qeorge be conjoined in such manner as Her 
Majesty shall think fit, and used in all flags, ban- 
ners, standards, and ensigns both at sea and land.'' 
Article III. further provides— '"Tliat the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain be represented by one 
and the same Parliament to be styled the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain/* 

Excerpt from the Subseqient Treaty of Union 
BETWEEN Great Britain and Ireland 
"That the Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland 
shall, upon the first day of January, 1801, and for 
ever after, be united in one Kingdom by the name 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land." 
Statement by the English Historian of the 

Union between England and Scotland. 
In his "History of the Union." Defoe, who took 
part in the neijotiations on the English side, says— 
"That several distinct offices of Admiral, Cliancel- 
lor. Treasurer, Secretaries of State, and President 
of Privy Council, sunk in.both Kingdoms; and new 
Commissions were issued.— Aw, one Privy Council 
and one President, under the title of Lord President 
ot the Privy Council of Britain, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Britain, Lord High Treasurer of Britain, 
and the like. The Queen herself (Queen Anne) lays 
down her separate titles, and is no more Queen of 
England, Scotland, etc., but Queen of Great 
Britain: and is called in missives and in foreign 
accounts 'Her Britannic Majesty;' her troops- 
are no more English and Scots, but British Forces; 
and the arms of the island are now incorporated 
and quartered together." 

After referring to exceptional arrangements, such 
aft the Scottish nobles taking their part in the^ 
United House of Lords by elected representatives, 
Dofoe sums up thus:— "In all the rest England 
suflfered the same alteration as Scotland, such as 
dissolving her Parliament, her name as a Kingdom, 
her Council, great offices, and Title of her Sov- 
erign; and all things began "de novo" in both 
Kingdoms under the single denomination of • 
'Britain' and 'British.'* 

Dominie Samp8ox. 
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Burns^ Border Tour. 

I HE month caf May is the anniversary 
period when 118 years a^ the poet, 
at the age cf 29, made that deligni- 
ful and memorable tour, compressed 
into a compass of gome twenty-six days, but 
which enabled him to see and enjoy a vast ex- 
tent of the Border country. 

In the Sprinjr of 1787 he had been contem- 
plating, as he expressed it to Dr Moore, "a few 
pilgrimages over some of the cla^c ground of 
Caledonia- — Cowdenknowes, Banks of Yarrow, 
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Tweed, etc." About the middle of December 
of the previous year he arrived in Edinburgh, 
and during the stay there made the acquaint- 
ance of a young nmu of amiable character and 
literary tendencies, just the sort of person who 
would be fascinated by the poet, a.nd whose 
cheery and breezy disposition would naturally 
]u*ovoke the attention of Bums. Ainslie was 
a Border lad, serving his apprenticeship as a 
writer in the office of one Mr Samuel Mitchel- 
son in Carrubbers' Close. A few years younger 
than the poet, he chummed with him at once, 
and the friendship thus formed lasted to the 



end. A writer in the eaily fifties of last cen- 
tury says of him: — *'I have often conversed 
with him about the bard, when age, business 
cares, and the gravity befitting his duty as an 
elder in the kirk, had given something of a 
different cast to his character ; and never did 
he once admit, or seem capable of iudmitting, 
tliat the Ayrshire p<iet was anything but the 
finest fellow that ever breathed." 

Cast so much in each other's c<»mpany, it 
was but natural that young Ainslie should 
paint the glories of the Borderland to his friend 
in glowing colours, and we can well l>elievo 
that the visions thus ix)rtrayed aj)i)ealed to the 
finer fancies of the poet, and urged him to the 
journey. 

Their mode of travel was on horseback, and 
on Saturday, 5th May, the two friends left 
Edinburgh. It was only to be expected tliat 
young Ainslie's thoughts would turn to his own 
liome at Bcrrj'well, near Duns, at wliich place 
Ainslie senior acted as Hind agent on the estates 
c)f Lord Douglas. Journeying by way of the 
Lannnermuirs and Langton edge they reached 
the father's house on the Saturday night. 
Burns was touched by the family greeting of his 
cH^mpanion, and evidently thoroujjhly enjoyed 
himself with the kindly household. They at- 
tended service at Duns, where the minister, 
Dr Bowmaker by name, j)re:iched a sermon 
which strongly condemned obstii'ute sinners. 
Ainslie's sister was one of the party, and Burns, 
taking a slip of paper, wTote: — 

"Fair raaid, you need not take the hint. 
Nor idle texts pursue; 
'Twas guilty sinners that he meant — 
Not angels sujIi as yonl'^ 

Pursuing their coin.seon the M:)nd;iy hy way 
of Coldstream, where they dined with a Mr 
Foreman, Burns crossed the bridge (at the 
Scottish side of wliich was the lihicksmiUrs 
house, the scene of many a romuitic nuirriage) 
over the Tweed, which, at this place, is the 
Ixmndary lii:e betwt^n England and S( otland, 
in order to say that he had been in tlie sister 
countr}". When on the English side. "Mr Ains- 
lie was sui-prised to see the poet threw away 
his hat, and, thus uncovered, kneel d<»wn with 
uplifted hands, and apparently rapt in a fit of 
enthusiasm. Mr Ainslie kept silence, uncer- 
tain what was next to be done, when Bums, 
with extreme emotion, and an exjiression of 
countenance which his companion could never 
forget, prayed for and l)les>ed Scotland most 
solemnly, by pronouncing aloud, in tcnies of 
the deepest devotion, the two concludin<r stan- 
zas of the "Cottar's Saturday Night." 

The Monday night was passed at Coldstream, 
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and an early staj-t being made the following 
morning enabled the travellers to breakfast in 
Kelso. On his way from there to Jedburgh 
they diverged a little from the direct road to 
call on a friend of Mr Ainslie at Caverton Mill. 
Tile entry in the diary runs thus: — "Mr 
McDowal (MoDougall) at Caverton Mill, a friend 
of Mr Ainslie's, with whoan I dined to-day, sold 
his sheep, ewe and lamb, at two guineas a-piece. 
Wash their sheep before shearing — 7 or 8 lb. 
of washing wool in a fleece — low markets, con- 
sequently low rents — fine lands, not above six- 
teen shillings a Scotch acre — magnificence of 
farmers and farm-houses.'* This David McDou- 
gall here referred to came of a stock who had 
been for two or three centuries leading farmers 
in the district of Kalewater ; the family were 
liearly two hundred years in Caverton Mill. A 
David MoDougall was the tenant during the 
rebellion of '45, and when the rebel army was 
on its way south the Duke of Roxburghe, afraid 
of any mishap occurring to the family plate and 
valuables, sent for his tenant, and arranged 
that he and his' two sons should go to Ploors 
under cover of night and conve}" (he chests 
containing the plate to Caverton Mill, where it 
was buried in the stackyard, where it lay till 
all trouble was over. Tliis man's son, David, 
-who was AinsJie's friend, and tenant of the farm 
at the time of the visit, was one of the party 
entrusted with the secreting of the. plate. The 
fjimily took a great interest in the parish, as is 
evidenced by different references. .A. letter 
from the minister of Morebattle, which gives 
s<ime idea of the times, may be quoted : — 

Morebattle, Nov. 20, 1742. 

Dear Sir, — I take opportunity by the bearer 
who comes to demand payment for the duties 
laid over Grubbet Bridge last winter to inform 
you that in a letter I had last week from Mr Bin- 
ning acquainting with the raising of a summons 
of valuation of teinds in yr. parish, he expresses 
his desire to hear that the roof of the kirk is 
coveretl and care taken to keep the water under 
the new bridge, neither of which is yet done, and 
as none of the Duke*s tenants who were formerly 
given up deficient in deviots to David McDougall, 
have yet brought them in, I desire you'I repeat 
your orders to them to bring them in as soon as 
the weather will permit. 

A^ to the bridge, we must have a meeting of 
heritors in a little time, both anent the poor and 
for the choice of a schoolmaster, and I don't see 
how anything can be done in it till then. This 
with my humble service to Mrs Lindsay, from. 
Dear Sir, yours, Andrew Chatto. 

P.S.—I believe I shall trouble you with a mes- 
eage for my stipend to-morrow eight days. 

They arrived at the Border town and Royal 
Burgh of Jedburgh on Tuesday night. It can 
almost be said with certain tv that the house 



where Burns stayed during his three days' visit 
was in the Canongate adjoining the Dean's 
Close. At that time it would be one of the 
chief houses in the burgh. "The rooms are 
large, and the marble jambs and carved wood- 
work, rou^d the fire-place of the largest room 
are i-elicg of last century grandeur. 

On the following morning he breakfasted 
v/ith a gentleman in the town, after whicli^ he 
set out for a roup of grass parks, where he met 
Captain Rutherfurd, grandfather of the present 
laird of Fairnington, who had Imd a most re- 
markable caieer in \orth America, having been 
captured and held prisoner by a band of In- 
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dians. It is worlliy of note here that at the 
centenaiy proceedings at Morebattle in 1859, 
one of thci.'^e who took part in the arraiigenients 
stated that he had a distinct recollettion of 
seeing Burns and Captain Rutherfurd walking 
together. 

After an eai'ly dinner with his host he re- 
turned to Jedburgh, and started for a walk up 
Jed, "with some ladit^, to be shown Love-lane 
and Blackburn, two fairy scenes." On the way 
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thither he nit t, and was introduced to, Mr Potts, 
a writer in the town, according to the poet "a 
very clever fellow." and Dr Soraerville, min- 
ister of the Parish Church. Pturns summed him 
up as **a man and a gentleman, but sadly ad- 
dicted to punning." When this charicter ap- 
jx^ared in print, it is stated on good authority 
that he abandoned the practice. 

Undoubtedly the outstanding figure of the 
party iri Bums* eyes was that of Isabella Linde- 
say. She was a daughter of Robert Lindesay, 
say, who practised in the town. Originally the 
famUy came from Forfarshire, the cradle of the 
clan. Rol)ert Lindesay had received his medi- 
cal education in Edinburgh, where his grand- 
father was a merchant, and, as the follo»wing 
letter will show, his intentions had been to go 
abroad. Tlie writer of the letter, John Cbutts, 
was partner of the banking house of Coutts 
Brothers <fe Co., which, at that time, had its 
premises on the second fleor of the President's 
stairs, Parliament Close, Edinburgh. The let- 
ter was to the Earl of Panmure, and is to the 
following effect : — 

My Lord,— Mr Robert Lindsay, who delivers this 
to yow, is the son of a very worthy man in the 
country, who has a good many friends in Angus, 
and connected with a good many of your Lord- 
ship's friende in that county. I have, therefore, 
presumed to re<'ommend him to your Lordship, as 
your Lordship giving him a little countenance 
may be of great use to him. The young lad has 
been educated as a surgeon here, and goes abroad 
to endeavour, I presume, to get into some employ- 
ment in the hospitalls. He has carried with him 
several] recommendations, particularly to his 
chief, the Earl of Crawfurd. I beg your Lordship 
will forgive the freedom I use, and I am. My 
Lord, Your Lor'ps most obed. huble servt., 

John Codtts. 

EdinburKh. 6th April, 1748. 

What the influencing reasons were is not 
known, but ycung Lindesay, if he w^ent abroad, 
had not finally located) there. From the isict 
that his fatlitr, Alexander Lindesay, was Com- 
missioner for the Duke of Roxburghe at Swin 
side, near Jedburgh, it is natural to suppose 
that the idea <:f starting as a surgeon in the 
cKTunty town would find favour with the family. 
At any rate he did so, and evidently w^as able 
to build up a good practice and occupy a good 
position, for he was elected to the- office of Pro- 
vest of the Burgh some ten years before the 
poet's visit. Tlie position of Provost in these 
days vvas c^ne of considerable importance. At 
the time of the Circuit Court the Provost and 
Maffistratcs, as representing the Crown, were 
oUicred to give personal attendance on the 
judges during the sitting of the Court, and pro- 
vide the Te<]uisite accommodation for carrying 



on. the business **Tlie Provost of Jedburgh, 
next to ihe judge, occupied the highest position. 
It was incumbent on the Provost and Magis- 
trates to go out in state, generally so far as 
Ancrum Bridge, to meet the judge and eeoort 
him to the town, and on their arrival at the 
hotel door the burge«sea were summoned, under 
the tenure by which they held their property — 
of watching and warding — to form a guard to 
his Lordship and the Magistrates. A letter 
from a judge on circuit, which has been pre- 
served, may be quoted. It is addressed to the 
Provost (Dr Lindesay) and Magistratee. 

. Galashiels, Monday, 8th May, 1780. 
Gentlemen,— I have got this far on my road to 
Jedburgh to hold the Circuit there. I shall be 
at Merton this night, and pass to-morrow at that 
place, and shall be at Jedburgh on Wednesday 
about half-an-hour after twelve, and I shall go 
to Court about an hour after. I thought it my 
duty to give you this Information, and am with 
great regard. Gentlemen, Your most humble ser- 
vant, Tho. Miller. 

Dr Lindesay occupied, at the time of the 
poet's visit, the house which had been associat- 
ed with Queen Mary. When on her Border 
visit shfif lay sick with fever in tliis dwelling, 
and ever aiterwards it was known as Queen 
Mary's house. Through the coxu-tesy of Mr 
Simson, writer, the following interesting infor- 
mation has been obtained from the titles r^ 
garding it. From these it would appear that 
two infeftments were granted, in favour of Sir 
Patrick Scott of Ancrum in. the year 1704; 
while a charter of adjudication had been grant- 
ed by the Magistrates of Jedburgh in favour 
of the deceasech William Ainslie of Black Hill, 
dated 3rd February, 1694. On the 4th of July, 
1740, Sir John( Scott of Ancrum disponed the 
property to George Kemp, Town Treasurer of 
the Burgh of Jedburgh, for himself, and in the 
name of the Magistratee, Town Council, and 
community of the said Burgh, the price of the 
property being £200 stg., tlie right of the 
"Daafk" or seat in the Kirk of Jedburgh being 
included in the conveyance. On 13th June, 
1743, the Most Honourable William. Henry, 
Marquis of Lothian, Lord Provost of the Burgh 
of Jedburgh, the Bailies and Councillors there- 
of, in respect of a payment of £200, disponed 
the property to the said Sir William Scott, who 
some seven years later, by private sale, parted 
with the property to Mr Alexander Lindesay in 
Swineside, "all and haill that land or lot, high 
and laigh back and fore with the yeards, plots, 
grass, fruit and fore«t treee, including the 
*'dask" or seat in the kirk, which was near the 
pulpit on the south, aud* the entry leading to 
the Session table on the north." Dr Robert 
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Lindesaj succeeded in 1775, and from him the 
property passed into the hands of Robert Linde- 
saj Armstrong, who was naturalised in Russia. 
Some fifteen years ago it was bought by iAt 
Alexander Scott, in whose hands it now is. 

Isabella Lindesay was married to Adam 
Armstrong, son of the teacher at Hobkirk. 
He entered the Russian service and reached 
the rank of Major-Gteneral. It was through 
this marriage that Queen Mary's House came 
into the Armstrong family. Dr Lindesay had 
the misfortune to lose by drowning his son, 
Alexander, who was a much-liked young man. 



cured him the esteem and favour of all to whom 
he was afterwards knowu in the intercourse of 
society and business. A candid interpreter in the 
actions of others, he never spoke of any person 
with bitterness or censure. He was exemplary for 
filial and brotherly affection, and his parents have 
been often heard to say that they could not re- 
collect one instance of his having given them 
any cause of offence or displeasure. He received 
peculiar testimonies of respect and confidence 
from the officers and privates of the regiment to 
which he belonged. At the age of twenty-eight, 
possessed of a vigorous constitution in the full 
career of prosperity and honour a fatal calamity 
prematurely closed the scene of his existence here, 
admonishing his surviving acquaintances and 
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BURORSS TICKBT OF JBDBURCH IN FAVOUR OF DR ROBERT LINDK8AY. 



B. Waldie. 



The following account, by the courtesy of the 
proprietor of the "Kelso Mail," is taken from 
the issue of that paper of date 11th September, 
•1797: — 

On Thursday, the 7th current, the body of Alex- 
ander Lindsay, Surgeon and Captain-Lieutenant of 
the Roxburghshire Light Dragoons, was interred 
in the Churchyard of Jedburgh. The excellent 
character of Captain Lindsay, and a combination 
of disastrous circumstances attending his death, 
render it singularly affecting to his relatives and 
numerous acquaintances. Endowed with a solid 
understanding, improved by a liberal education, 
ha was well qualified for the duties of his pro- 
fession. The mildness of his temper, his modest 
and unassuming manners joined to a kindly and 
obliging disposition, attracted the marked attach- 
ment of his early companions, and eminently pro- 



friends of the vanity and deceitfulness of the 
fairest terrestrial hopes. 

A tablet with this inscription is erected 
against the south wall of Jedburgh Abbey, cloee 
to the entrance to the Tower: — 

" Near 

This place is interred 

the Body of 

Alexander Lindsat, 

Surgeon and Captain-Lieutenant of the Regiment 

of Roxburgh and Selkirkshire Light Dragoons, 

who was unfortunately drowned in the Jed on the 

3rd Sept., 1797, in the 28th year of his age. 

In testimony of 

the high respect and affectionate attachment to 

his memory this monument is erected in his 

name." 
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To fret a portrait of Isabella Lindsay, oiie 
cniiTiot do better than describe her in Burns' 
own words : — "A good-humoured, amiable girl, 
rather K-liort 'et embonpoint,' but handsome, 
and extremely graceful — beautiful hazel eyes, 
full of spirit and sparkling with delicious mois- 
ture — an engaging face — *un tout ensemble' that 
s[>eaks her of the first order of female minds — 
her sister, a bonnie, strappin', rosy, sonsie lass. 
Shake myself loose, after several unsuccessful 
efforts, of Mrs and Miss , and some- 
lie w or otlier get hold of Miss Lindsay's arm. 
My heart is thawed into melting pleasure after 
being so long frozen up in the Greenland bay 
of indifference amid the noise and nonsense of 
Edinburgh. Miss seeins very pleaded with my 
hardship's distinguishing her ; and after some 
slight qualms, which I could easily mark, she 
sets the titter round at defiance, and kindly 
allows me to keep my hold ; and when parted 
by the ceremony of my introduction to Dr 
Somei'ville, she met me half, to resume my 
situation. Nota Bene' — the poet within a 
point and a half of being — in love — I ain afraid 
my lK)s<3ni is still nearly as nmch tinder as 
ever. ' 

Reference has been made to- Dr Somerville. 
Ikfore he came to Jedburgh he had been min- 
ister of Minto for sonie years, enjoying the 
friendship of Sir (rilbert Elliot. Dr Somerville 
and his family were much esteemed in tho 
burgh, wherei he laboured long as minister of 
the p4irish. Burns alludes to Mrs Somen^ille 
as "an excellent, tnotherly, agreea.ble woman, 
and a fine family." 

When in Jedburgh. Burns took occasion to 
visit his friend, Mrs Scott, at Wauchope, break- 
fapting by the way with Dr Elliot, "an agree- 
able, good -hearted, climate-beaten old veteran, 
in tlie medical line, now retired to a romantic 
but rather moorish place, on the banks of the 
Kule." His host accompanied him well on the 
way to Wauchope, where he was received in 
true Boi-der style by Mrs Scott. Returning 
from there in the late afternoon he supped in 
the evening with Mr Potts. 

On the morning of the last day of his stay 
in the town he break fainted with Dr Somerville, 
where he asrain met Isabella Lindesay. After 
breakfast some of the party went to visit Esther 
Ea^ton, "a veiy remarkal)le woman for recitincr 
poetrv of all kinds, and sometimes making 
Scotch dogerell herself.'' No doubt it would 
be on the instigation of his fair friend that the 
visit was paid, because Esther stayed in a house 
on the Lindesiiy pro|)erty, which consisted of 
no less than ten different lots, which had at 
varyincr periods been boujrht up, after the orig- 



inal Queen Mary's House had been purchased, 
so that now the ground was of a very compact 
nature. " , 

Before leaving Jedburgh, we learn from 
Burns' diary that he "was waited on by the 
Magistrates and presented with the freedom 
of the burgh." Tliere has often been doubt 
expressed as to the exactness of this, because 
there is no entry in the Council records. But 
other Bui^gess tickets have come to light which 
are not entered either, so that the benefit of 
the doubt has always been extended to the tra- 
dition. At the present time the matter is be- 
ing looked into by the Provost, who, when 
looking through the file of the "Kelso Chron- 
icle," came across an entry in 1843' referring 
to celebrations held on the anniversary of the 
poet's birthday. One of them referred to that 
held in the Spread Eagle Hotel, Hanging-ditch, 
Manchester, and was in the following terms : — 
"In Manchester we observe by the 'Manches- 
ter Times' that the animal commemoration 
was carried out with great success and eclat. 
Ma.ny eloquent speeches were delivered, and 
toa-sts given. In the course of the evening Mr 
F'alkner, of "Bradshaw's Journal," showed to 
the companv the Burgess tic=kct presented to 
Burns by the Magistrates of Jedburgh on the 
occasiwi of the visit of the poet to this plaee. 
The relic seems toi have been looked on with 
a gfx)d deal of interest,*' 

Efforts have been made through 
varied sources to try and get on 
the track of the ticket, but up till the present, 
unfortunately, without avail. It is a matter 
of interest, however,to know that a few months 
ago there was presented to the Public Library 
the Burgess ticket of Dr Robert Lindesay, who 
received the honour in 1750. Some thirty 
years later he was made a free burgess of 
Lauder. 

That same day Burns took his departm-e 
from Jedburgh and returned to Kelso, where 
in the evening he dined with the Farmers Club, 
"all gentlemen, talking on high matters." Wliile 
there he took an opportunity of visiting New-* 
ton Don in order to see Lady HaiTiet Don, sis- 
ter to the Earl of Gle-ncairn, "my noble ]>atron, 
KiMQVi\. Deus Conservet !" From Kelso he 
started on his visit to Di^bursrh and Meliy)&e, 
reaching the latter place by way of the Leader. 
After a short stay, to enable them to have din- 
ner, and a view of the noble Abbey, amid veiy 
bad weather a start was made for Selkirk. In 
the original programme of the tour Yarix>w 
and Ettrick were both included, but a contin- 
uance of the "rainj^ season" compelled altera- 
tions. Tweedside was substituted, aaid journey- 
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ing by Innerleithen, Elibank, and Earlston, he 
chere visited the cottage of Thomas the Rhymer 
and Cowdenknowes. Before crossing the Eng- 
lish Border numbers of places of interest in 
J^rwickshire were brought under his notice, 
and it is quite evident that he could have made 
a longer stay. He anivedj at Alnwick on the 
27th of May. A day or two were spent in this, 
district, and by way of Newcastle and Hexham 
he reached 'Carlisle, which place he left for 
Annan — and it is here that the journal ab- 
ruptly closer. From other sources it is learn- 
ed that he arrived at Mauchline on the 9th of 
June. According to Dr Currie "it will be eas- 



for a celebration of Thomson's birthdisiy at 
Ednam, and among others invited was Burns.. 
"In my first enthusiasm," wrote Bums, in re- 
plying, "I overlooked eveiy obstacle and de- 
termined to go ; but I fetir it will not be in my 
power. . . I once already made a pilgrim- 
age up the whole course of the Tweed, and 
fondly would I take the same delightful jour- 
ney down the windings of that cliaiming 
stream." But it was not to be ; a variety of 
circumstances prevented the wish to be present 
being carried out, and that tour, which would 
have been even more triumphal than tha for- 
mer, was nipped in the bud. 



ijUKEM MARYS HUU8R. JKUIlUROn. 



ilj' conceived with what pleasure and pride he 
was received by his mother, his brothers, and 
sisters. He had left them poor, and compara- 
tively friendless ; he returned to them high in 
public estimation and easy in his circumstances. 
He returned to them unchanged in his ardent 
affections*, and ready to share with them to the 
uttermost farthing the pittance that fortune 
had bestowed." 

Some four years later it looked afi if Burns 
might again visit the Borders. At that time 
be was resident at Ellisland, Dumfries. Lord 
Buehan, a great admirer of James Tliomson, 
tlie autlior of "Tlie »Sea8on8,*' was arranging 



It can easily be gathered that' his visit had 
been a great source of delight to the poet, and 
ir is not too much to say that the descendants 
of the burghers and villagers of those days 
recall the associations of that incursion with 
unalloyed pleasura In the county town it 
seems reasonable to suggest that some perman- 
ent record should be erected of such an inter- 
esting time. 

J. Lindsay Hilson. 



Law's like laudanum ; it*8 much more easy to 
use it as a quack does, than to learn to apply^ 
it like a physician. — Guy Mannering. 
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A Ballad of Catherine Douglas. 

[N the night of 20th February, 1437, 
Kmg James I. was holding his 
court in the monastery of the Black 
Friars at Perth. Through the 
treachery of some of his retainers a band of 
disaffected nobles, with Sir Robert Graeme at 
their head, obtained access to the monastery 
with the avowed intention of murdering the 
King. Deserted by all save the Queen and 
her female attendants the King succeeded in 
removing a plank in tlie floor, and hiding him- 
self in a vault beneath the room. Lady Cather- 
ine Douglas meanwhile keeping the door fast 
by thrusting her arm through the staples. 
"\Mien at last this frail bolt was broken and 
the foemen entered the chamber, so well was 
the King hidden that they thought he m I'.t 
have fled by some secret passage, and after 
a careful search they witlidrew. One of the 
King's gloves, however, was found in another 
apartment, and the band returned to find the 
impatient monarch preparing to emerge from 
his hiding place. He died in the narrow 
vault,- fighting fiercely although unarmed. 
But his fate, if a terrible one, was enviable 
compared with that of his murderers, who all 
suffered torture and execution within a few 
weeks of their victim's death. 



Borne on the blast th« drifting enow 
Lay deep o'er hamlet, dale and down. 

But no man feared the wintry foe 
In old St Johnstone's storied town. 



Then 'neath the chamber's oaken floor 

Low lies the king, while overhead 
His queen's fair maid thus bars the door 

Against the foemens' mailed tread. 

Vain hope! the brutal ruflBans' force 
Breaks the frail guard of flesh and bone: 

The traitors onward take their course, 
The fainting maid is overthrown. 

They searched the chamber through and through. 
But of the king found ne'er a trace; 

Then back the baffled bloodhounds drew, 
Reluctant still to leave the place. 

And even so the faithful maid 

By this delay had saved his life; 
But ah ! too soon he left the shade 

Where safe he lay irom mortal strife*. 

Some traitor finds a kingly glove. 
And back the murderous rout returns; 

Vain now the gentle Catherine's Jove, 
Fierce Graeme all prayer^ for mercy spurns. 

Unarmed, the king yet held his ground, 

And bravely 'gan his foes repel. 
Till pierced with many a mortal wound 

Lifeless upon the ^oor he fell. 

Full many an age shall tell the fame • 
Of good King Jame« the just and true; 

And how he strove the might to tame 
Of the rude barons' lawless crew. 

And still as men the story tell, 

Tears come unbidden to our eyes; 
With sorrow still our bosoms swell 

For noble Catherine's sacrifice. 

Wm. C. Douglas. 



For in the friars* holy fane 

The good King James held festal high ; 
No thought was there of toil or pain. 

Of base design or danger nigh. 



But hark! a tumult wild and drear! 

The frighted minions fly afar; 
Against the thru^st of sword and spear 

Vain is the fence of bolt and bar. 



For sawn nigh through by traitors' aid 

Bolt after bolt gives easy way 
Until they reach that vaulted shade 

Where the royal game must turn to bay. 

But here is found no bar to close, 
Some traitor fell the bolt has ta'en ; 

How shall they stay these vengeful foes 
Before the king be foully slain. 

O noble heart ! mine own bleed» sore 
To teli again thy tale of harm; 

Into the staples df the door 
Fair Cathei ine thrusts her lovely arm. 



. The Writers' and Artists* Ye«r-Bool(, 1906. 

Price 1/- Nett. 

Thb enterprising firm of Messrs A. & C. 
Black once more issue this valuable guide to 
the various publications of the day, and all 
litterateurs would do well to posaess a copy. 
In a concise form, printed in bold clear type 
on strong paper, the book gives the names 
and particulars of the current literature of the 
day, and writers and artists can see at a 
glance where the products of their pen and 
brush are likely to meet a market. Much 
valuable information is given for the guidance 
of authors in dealing with the various firms 
of publishers, while beginners will find hints 
that may save them nmch trouble and disap- 
pointment. We are pleased to note that the 
Border Maqazixb receives due recognition in 
the volume. 
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A New System of Health Exercises. 

I HE Borderland has always been fam- 
ous for its athletes, and athletic 
games which drew large con- 
courses of spectators were common 
when they were little known in many parts 
of the country. The true Borderer, as a 
rule, is a fine physical specimen of humanity, 
but the hurried and too often artificial mode 
of modern life naake it necessary that every- 
thing should be done to guard against its de- 
teriorating influences. Many books are pub- 
lished on the subject of athletic exercises, but 
the finest we have seen is " My System " (15 
minutes' work a day for health's sake), by Mr 
J. P. MuUer, a Dane, who has attained to a 
high position on the Continent in connection 
with true athletics. The volume, which is 
issued by the Anglo-Danish Publishing Co., 
188 Strand, London, contains a large amount 
of most valuable information accompanied by 
numerous fine photo illustrations. The book 
is handsomely got up, printed on art paper, 
and can be had at three prices, 2/6, 3/6, and 
5/. Space prevents us quoting from its pages, 
))ut our interest in the youth of the Border- 
land compels us to strongly recommend the 
volume, which is thus referred to in a pub- 
lisher's note: — 

"The original work appeared on the 3rd Augnst, 
1904. and np to the prebent over 200,000 oopie«, in 
nine different languages, have been printed. What 
dietingnishes the book from all works on the same 
subject is the fact that all the Exercijsee therein 
can be performed without any apparatus whatever, 
beyond the furniture available in an ordinary bed- 
room. 

The book has everywhere been spoken of in terms 
of high praise, and, in Germany particularly, 
Educational Authorities have advocated the intr«> 
duction of the system into the Schools. A pro- 
minent School Official in Germany, for example, 
writes: I should esteem it a piece of good fortune 
for the entire nation if your exercises were intro- 
dnoed into the Schools and our young people 
brought to regard them as one of the necessaries 
of life. 

At present, when the question of the physical 
degeneration of the young in England is to the 
fore, we believe that this book would be the most 
suitable means of promoting, in a systematic 
manner, their physical culture. 

We would refer you to the preface for a brief 
sketch of the author. Special emphasis is laid on 
the fact that Mr J. P. Muller is an Amateur, and 
consequently, does not, like most of the inventore 
of ^systems of physical culture, charge high feee (of 
^ and more) for imparting his system. On the 
contrary, it is sufficient to purchase the book, its 
dipecstione being so precise that anyone and every- 
one can, with ease, learn the exercise therefrom." 




Professor Veitch on the Border 
Songs and Ballads. 

T would not be easy to estimate or 
express the degree of refined and 
elevated feeling in many minds, of 
which the Ballads and Songs of 
the Borderland, have been the source. Some 
men have felt their power so strongly that 
we cannot look for an increase in the intensity 
of the gratification or a greater quickening of 
the poetic faculty than they have already 
caused. But we may hope that the purifying 
and refining power of Border Song may be 
greatly extended, especially among those born 
in the district, to whom it comes as a natural 
heritage. The degree in which a Borderer 
appreciates the poetry of his native hills and 
vales may be taken as the measure of his cul- 
ture. The Borderer who is entirely impervious 
to its influence, if there be any such, may 
fairly be given up as incapable of education 
in any true sense of the word. 

As a distinctive for||i of poetry. Border song 
has a permanent place in our national litera- 
ture. It is simple, outward, direct, not with- 
out art, especially in its later forms, yet pow- 
erful mainly because it is true to feelings of 
the human heart, which are as universal and 
permanent as they are pure ; and because it 
is fresh as the sights and sounds of the varied 
land of hill and dale, of purple moorland and 
clear sparkling streams, which it loves so well. 
It is a form of poetry with which we can at no 
time dispense, if we are to keep our literature 
healthy; and it is especially needed in these 
times. For we have abounding morbid in- 
trospection and self -analysis ; we have greatly 
too much of the close hot atmosphere of our 
own fancies and feeling. We depend for our 
interest in literature too much on the trick of 
incident or story, too little on character which 
embodies primary human emotion. We need, 
as people did not at the conrunencement of the 
eentury, some reminder of the grandeur of a 
simple life, of the instinctive character of 
high motives arid noble needs, of the self-sat- 
isfying sense of duty done; and the close 
workshops of our literary manufacturers would 
be all the better for a good fresh breeze from 
the hills and the holms of the Teviot ajid the 
Yarrow.— From " Histpry and Poetry of the 
Scottish Border,'' Vol. ii. p. 366-7, 



He that has enough may soundly sleep, 
The owercome only fashes folk to keep. 
"Black Dwarf.'- 
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Lock the Door, Laristoo. 

[To the Editor of The Bokdbr Magazine.] 

lY attributing the authorship of this 
ballad to James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, Mr John Graham (in his 
** Condition of the Borders before 
the Union," reviewed in your November is- 
sue), has unwittingly done an injustice to its 
real author. " The' Weekly Scotsman" fell 
into a similar error several years ago, to which 
I drew attention at the time, as follows: — 

"Page 216 of 'The Border Exploits,' 
by W. Scott (published in 1812 at Haw- 
ick) mentions it as a ' spirited imitation 
of die ancient Border ballad from the 
forcible and energetic pen of Mr Gray, 
master of the High School of Edin- 
burgh." 

As this ballad may be new to many of 
your readers, its insertion in the Bordbu 
Ma(2A»ine would interest them, and be' a fit- 
ting recognition of its talented author's wortli. 

Wm. M. SANmsoN. 



'*I^ck the door, Tjai-Mton, lion of Liddeedale; 
Lock the door. Lari»ton, Lowther come« on; 
ITie Armstrongs are flying, 
The widows are crying, 
The Castletown's burning, and Oliver's gone ! 

"Lock the door, l/ariston — high on the weather- 

glmim. 
See how the Saxon phimee; bob on the »ky — 
Yeomen and Carbineer, 
Billman and halberdier. 
Fierce is the foray, and far is Uie cry. 



"Little know you of the hearts I have hidden iiere; 
Little know you of our moss-trooper's might — 

Lindhope and Sobie true, 

Sundhope and Millbum, too. 
Gentle in manner, but lions in fight I 



"I have Mangerton, Ogilvie, Kaeburn, and Nether- 

bie. 
Old Sim of Whit ram and all his array ; 
Come all Northumberland, 
Teesdale and Cumberland 
Here at the Breaken tower, end bhall the fray!" 



Scowled the broad sun o'er the links of green Lid. 

desdale. 
Red as the bacon-light tipped he the wold ; 
Many a bold martial eye 

Mirpor'd that morning sky. 
Never more opened on his orbit of gold. 



Shrill was the bugle's note, dreadful the warrior's 

shout. 
Lances and halberds in splinters were borne; 
Helmet and hauberk then 
Braved the claymore in vain ; 
Buckler and armlet in shivero were shorn. 



See how they wane — the proud files of Winder- 
mere I 
Howard ! Ah, woe to thy hopes of the day ! 
Hear the wild welkin i^nd. 
While the Scots' shouts asc-end— 
"Elliot of Lariston, Elliot for aye!" 

[We will be pleased to hear from our read- 
ers on this interesting subject, as the poem is 
included in the Centenary Edition of Hogg's 
Works without note or comment. Ed. 
-B.M.*'] 



"Bewcastle brandishes high his broad scimitar; 
Ridley is riding his fleet-footed grey; 
Hidley and Howard there, 
Wandale and Windermere ; 
Lock the door, Lariston; hold them at bay. 

"Why doth thou smile, noble Elliot of Lariston ? 
Why does the joy-candle gleam in thine eye ? 
Thou bold Border ranger. 
Beware of thy danger; 
Thy fees are relentless, determined, and nigh." 



Jack Elliot raised up his steel bonnet and lookit. 
His hand grasp'd the sword with a nervous em- 
bra/oe. 
"Ah, welcome, brave foemen, 
On earth there are no men 
More gallant to m«et in the foray or chase! 



Lord Byron is reported to have said to Cap- 
tain Medwin : — Scott as much as owned him- 
self the author of "Waverley" to me in Mur- 
ray's shop. I was talking to him about that 
novel, and lamented that its author had not 
carried back the story nearer to the time of 
the Revolution. Scott, entirely off his guard, 

replied — ''Ay, I might have done so, but " 

There he stopped, and without another word 
left the shop.' It appears, then, that as not 
only his intimate friends but also all men of 
letters at least knew who the "Author of 
Waverley" was. Scott must have meant to 
puzzle only the less well-informed general pub- 
lic. — Longman's Magazine. 



Printed and Published by A. Walker k Son, GalaahieU. 
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nr JOHN B. FAIRQRIEVE, 

WELL-KNOWN EDINBURGH SOUTER. 




Visitors from tlie Borderlaud to 
"fair Ediua, Scotia's darling seat," 
whether on duty or pleasure bent, 
seldom fail to make the acquaint- 
ance of the well-known establishment at 7 and 
9 Cockburn Street. For Borderers now resi- 
dent in the capital it is not merely a pleasant 
house of call, but a kind of Mecca toward 
which they weekly turn to procure their local 
print with its budget of home news. 

What w^onder then that the presiding gen- 
ius of the establishment, Mr John Beckett 
Fairgrieve, has become one of the best known 
and highly esteemed among the ihany Border 
men now occupying prominent positions and 
taking a large share in the affairs of the 
Scottish Metropolis. It is surely fitting, 
therefore, that a place should be found for Mr 
Fairgrieve in the Bordbb Magazine's " Roll 
of Honour " as another of the many worthy 
men who, with little or no outside influence, 
but by patient industry, prudence, and fair 
dealing has won for himself a creditable posi- 
tion in the business life of the city; and as 
one who in the midst of a busy life has ever 
kept alive his love for his homeland, and in 
many ways proved himself " leal to the Bor- 
der.** 



Mr Fairgrieve is both by birth and lineage a 
Borderer. His ancestor^ on both sides can be 
traced back for generations. As has already 
been hinted, however, Mr Fairgrieve himself 
owes nothing to the accident of birth for his 
start in life ; and in these days when so much 
dependence is being put on outside agencies 
for the attainment of a successful career, it 
may not be amiss to point out for the benefit 
of the rising generation, that in the great 
majority of instances of tiiose who have woh 
name and fame for themselves, this has been 
accomplished in the face of hiost adverse cir- 
cumstances, and with little or no assistance. 

The subject of our sketch was, in an indirect 
way, a victim of our unfortun&ce Crimean 
War, not that it is to be surmised that the old 
Border martial spirit had once more asserted 
itself in Mr Fairgrieve' s faniily, and was only 
to be appeased by the head of the household 
setting out to the help of the '* unspeakable " 
Turk against the aggressive Russian. It was 
in no such tangible and direct way that Mr 
Fairgrieve became a sufferer. But who is 
able to set a bound to the ravages of the war 
fiend when once he has been let loose ; or, 
indeed, who can limit influences, whether for 
good or evil, once they have been set in mo- 
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tion. The quiet little town of Langholm, 
nestling among the hills at the confluence of 
the Ewes and the Esk, seemed to be about as 
remote from the scene of conflict, and as un- 
likely to be affected by the sanguinary 
struggle which was then being waged on the 
banks of the Alma as could well be conceived. 
And yet it was among the first affected in this 
country. Eaily in the fifties the woollen trade 
had already begun to take firm root in the 
Border towns, and gave every promise of be- 
coming a most prosperous uidustry. Mr Fair- 
grieve' s father, in company wnth his brother 
Andrew and Mr James Wilson, latterly editor 
of the " Scottish Border Record," resolved on 
starting the manufacture of woollens on their 
own account, and for this purpose went to 
Langhohn. Ha«l the venture been made ear- 
lier the enterprise would probably have turned 
out a complete success, but as it was, with 
the outbreak of the war and the sudden and 
' extraordinary rise in the price of all kinds of 
raw material, it spelt disaster for the new 
firm. With every peiiny they possessed in- 
vested in macliinery the outlook seemed hope- 
less, and the effort to establish a business had 
to be given up — the three mend)er8 of the 
company losing all their cai)rtal. Mr Fair- 
grieve came to Selkirk, where he obtained em- 
}>loyment with the fiini of Messrs (ieorge Rob- 
erts & Co. But the Langholm adventure from 
wliicli so uHich had been expected and which 
had ende<l in such utter failure, had done its 
work, and Mr Fairgrieve only survivetl a few 
years, and his widow, with five young children, 
had to face the world as l)est they nnght. Tlic 
subject of our sketch was the third of the fam- 
ily, and at that time only nine years of age. 
What this meant can be readily imagined. I 
think it is WendeT! Philips who says " that 
the best education in the world is that got by 
struggling to get a living.'' If that be true, 
then all the young Fairgrieves were well 
equipped educationally! Mrs Fairgrieve was 
a woman of a type to whom our countiy is 
nuicli more deeply indebted than has ever been 
properly realised. Deeply, tliough unostenta- 
tiously religious, she had an implicit confid- 
ence in the ^lisdom of an over-ruling Provi- 
<lence that would open up a way in the seem- 
ing insurmountable difficulties of the position. 
This confidence, in place of leading to a blind 
fatalism, only served to bring into stronger 
relief a quiet self-reliance and resourcefulness, 
which looked back upon — especially from the 
standpoint of present-day ideas of what would 
be regarded as the bare necessities of life — is 



simply amazing. Yet the fact remains that 
almost unaided each of that household received 
what was then considered a reasonably good 
education, and enabled to take their place, 
week-day and Sabbath, amongst their more 
fortunately-circumstanced associates without 
invidious comparison being possible. 

Mr Fairgrieve received his eihication first at 
a voluntary school, built and furnished by a 
most enlightened landlord, the then Sir John 
Murray, Bart., of Philiphaugh, for the benefit 
of children on his own estate and others on the 
western side of the town, which at that time ' 
was rapidly extending westward ; and latterly 
at Selkirk Grammar School. In both cases he 
had the advantage of excellent teachers, who 
aimed at more than merely imparting a know- 
ledge of the "three R's." When it is men- 
tioned that Mr Fairgrieve was apprenticed as 
a bookseller to Mr George Lewis at the age of 
thirteen it will be seen, however, that only the 
ground work of his education had been laid, 
during his all too short scholastic term. 

In the choice of an occupation and an em- 
ployer Mr Fairgrieve was fortunate. Mr 
Lewis was a man of strong personality, thor- 
oughly upright in all his (lealings, methodical 
in the performance of his duties, and with a 
capacity for getting through work not often 
])ossessed. The advantages of such a training 
school to a young lad anxious to make his 
way in life can be readily understood. But, 
however advantageous in a business aspect 
Mr Lewis's influence may have been, not less 
important was it in its moral effect. It is 
speaking within the bounds of strict accuracy 
to saj' that no movement of a character cal- 
culated to forward the social or intellectual, 
moral or spiritual well-being of the people, but 
found in Mr Lewis not only a wise and prudent 
counsellor, but a geneiously helpful supporter. 
To yoimg men at the most impressionable 
period of their lives the influence of such a 
personality was bound to tell ; and some in- 
dication of its effect on those who came more 
inunediately under its sway may be gathered 
from the fact that within the writer's know- 
ledge out of some score of young men who 
served their apprenticeship with Mr Lewis, at 
least ten of them are presently carrying on 
successful businesses on their own account. 

It may be taken jis an indication of the bent 
of Mr Fairgrieve 's mind, even at this early 
period, that he had associated himself with n 
nmnber of the more earnest minded young 
men of the town, and became a member of the 
Selkirk Young Men's Mutual Improvement 
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Society, the Sabbath Morning Fellowship 
Union, and kindred institutions, by means of 
which he not only extended his acquaintance 
with and cultivated a taste for the best litera- 
ture, but had also high ideals of life and con- 
duct kept steadily before the mind. 

His apprenticeship of five years being com- 
pleted, Mr Fairgrieve stayed on in Mr Lewis's 
service for another two years, when aii open- 
ing occurring in Mr Wni. Ritchie's Bible and 
stationery warehouse in Elder Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mr Fairgrieve, on the recommendation 
of Mr Lewis, was offered the post, and he re- 
moved to Edinburgh. Here again the circum- 
stances in which Mr Fairgrieve found him&elf 
were eminently favourable for the develop- 
Tiient of a virile Christian character. In his 
native place Mr Fairgrieve had associated him- 
self in an unostentatious way with those en- 
gaged in temperance and evangelistic work. 

On taking up his residence in Edinburgh he 
wras attracted to Brighton Street E.U. Church, 
•at that time ministered to by that inspiring 
preacher and indefatigable worker, the Rev. 
Professor Kirk. This church at that time was 
the centre of strenuous life and work, and no 
one could remain there without catching some 
of the abounding zeal, and Mr Fairgrieve soon 
found liimself tilling positions for which his 
training had admirably qualified him. Mr 
Fairgrieve acted as treasurer of the Church 
ior the long period of eighteen years. Not 
only so, but his connection with this Church 
brought him into contact with many promin- 
ent men, whose friendship and advice were of 
immense service to him in later life. 

Mr Fairgrieve remained in Mr Ritchie's ser- 
vice for four and a half vears, and it is suffi- 
-cieiit indication of how his services were re- 
garded, when it is mentioned that after being 
about six months an assistant, he was offered 
the position of chief cashier and book-keeper, 
which post he occupied until an opportunity 
occurred to start business on his own account. 
This took place in January, 1878, when Mr 
Fairgrieve purchased the bookselling and sta- 
tionery business carried on by Mr L. Cossar at 
7 Cockburn Street, and used also as a sub-Post 
Office. It speedily became a much-frequented 
resort not only for Borderers and visitors 
within a wide area, but for many prominent 
•citizens as well, and Mr Fairgrieve is proud of 
l^eing able to reckon among his customers such 
honoured names as the late Professor Blackie, 
Professor Veitch, Dr W. Lindsay Alexander, 
Dr Begg, and Dr Robertson Smith. Sir H. 
T). Littlejohn, who began his professional car- 



eer in Selkirk, evinced a. warm interest in the 
young man starting business, and he has re- 
mained a highly esteemed friend ever since. 

Needless to say, ivith such patronage, and a 
principal, capable, and diligent and constantly 
superintending every transaction to the min- 
utest detail, the business greatly prospered, 
and Mr Fairgrieve, in 18^, had to acquire fC 
the adjoining premises to afford facilities for _ < 
his increasing business. 

In 1884 Mr Fairgrieve assumed a further 
responsibility by taking unto himself a wife, 
who, like himself, is a warm-hearted Borderer 
— Miss Dalgleish, the elder daughter of a for- 
mer Provost of Selkirk. By their marriage 
they have a family of two sous and one daugh- 
ter. 

While Mr Fairgrieve has made it a ix)int 
during his business career to carefully observe 
Dr Franklin's injunction, " to keep thy house 
if thou would'st have thy house keep thee," 
he has nevertheless found time to take his 
fair share of voluntary work incidental to a 
prominent citizen of a progressive tempera- 
ment. His postal connection debars him from 
engaging in any markedly political agitation, 
but he hai? all along taken part in movements 
calculated to advance the cause of religion 
and temperance. He is at present senior vice- 
president of the Edinburgh Total Abstinence 
Society, the parent Society in the city, and 
recently was elected an elder in Mayfield T.F. 
Church. 

He was one of the founders of the Edin- 
burgh Borderers' Union in 1874, and has 
been an office-bearer ever since. He is a mem- 
ber of the Edinburgh Merchant Company, and 
president of the Edinburgh section of the 
Newsagents and Booksellers and Stationers' 
T^nion. He is also a director in two limited 
liability companies. Recently he has assumed 
a new role, and has lectured on "The Border 
Haunts of Sir Walter Scott." Tliis is a sub- 
ject on which Mr Fairgrieve is well qualified to 
speak, since most of the scenes have been 
familiar to him from childhood, and in his 
case familiarity has only increased his venera- 
tion for the classic grotmd. The lecture iS 
illustrated by a large number of exquisite 
photos, many of them specially prepared for 
the lecture, and already not a few philan- 
thropic agencies have profited by its delivery. 
Mr Fairgrieve, it need only be added, is a 
man still in the prime and vigour of life, and 
his best work should yet be before him. 

In connection with the lecture, Mr Fair- 
grieve records an interesting fact. While 
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spending summer holidays in Bowden — ^his 
mother's native place — he conversed with sev- 
eral old people who remembered seeing Sir 
Walter Scott " hirpling " across the village 
green to converse with his (the lecturer's) 
great-grandmother, whose name happened to 
be Janet Scott, and who, like Margaret Laid- 
law, the Ettrick Shepherd's mother, had a 
creat store of old folk-lore stories. 

J. B. 




Teviotdale and some of its 
Associations. 

JS the Jordan was to the Israelites of 
old, as the Rhine is to the patriotic 
sons of the German Fatherland to- 

_ day, so is the River Teviot to the 

natives of Roxburghshire. It is their own par- 
ticular river. From its source in the hill 
country near Mosspaul to its junction with 
the Tweed opposite the town of Kelso, its 
course lies entirely within the county of Rox- 
burgh, from which also its tributary waters 
are practically wholly drawn. To any one 
acquainted with the Teviot it need occasion no 
surprise that those who are privileged to dwell 
by its grassy banks should be so enthusiastic 
in its praise, and that poets should ever refer 
to it in terms of endearment. There is no 
sweeter stream in all the Borderland. Al- 
though it flows through, the heart of the coun- 
try which in days of old was time and again 
devastated by fire and sword, it is haunted by 
no mournful memories. In this respect it dif- 
fers materially from its sister stream Yarrow. 
There are no " dowie dens" in Teviotdale. 
The district is to-day, as it was when Words- 
worth referred to it more than a century ago : 

Pleasant Teviotdale, a land 

Made blithe with plough and harrow. 

During the first fifteen or sixteen miles of 
its course, until " Slitrig sweet and Teviot 
meet " at the ancient Burgh of Hawick, the 
Teviot is essentially an upland stream, flowing 
through a peaceful pastoral district among the 
"hillfs of sheep and the homes of the silent 
vanished races." From Hawick to the meet- 
ing of the waters at Kelso — some twenty miles 
— it flows through a cultivated country, and 
forms a prominent feature in one of the love- 
liest Lowland landscapes in Scotland. For a 
river of such length it has one decided pecul- 
iarity. There are very few villages on its 
banks, and only one town — Hawick, with its 



stirring memories, its tradition of 1514, and it& 
"air eternal." Hawick is known all the world 
over as a manufacturing centre. As a havea 
of rest for those who desire to escape for a 
while from the turmoil of city life, it seems to 
the writer to have been overlooked. Though 
it is the seat of important manufactures it doea 
not possess the characteristics usually asso- 
ciated with manufacturing centres. The mills, 
are many, but they do not obtrude themselves, 
nor do they in the aggregate form an eye- 
sore to the spectator. The town lies snug- 
among the green hills of Teviotdale. To a 
pedestrian approaching it from, say, the Ash- 
kirk heights, the first thought that oomes to- 
the mind is that surely here of all places are 
comfort and prosperity to be found. The 
squalor often associated with a manufacturings 
centre is wholly awanting. From the mag- 
nificent mansion to the cosy cottage Hawick 
possesses every variety of dwelling place, but 
there is nothing to offend the most sensitive 
eye. 

Boast! Hawick, boast! thy structures reared in 

blood. 
Shall rise triumphant over flame and flood. 

Five miles below Hawick, overshadowed hj 
"dark Ruberslaw," lies Denholm, the birth- 
place and early home of that wonderful genius,. 
John Leyden — a man of many parts, and a 
true son of the Borderland. His poetic tri- 
bute to the valley of Teviot, the " Scenes of 
Infancy," is characteristic of the man. It 
contains much that is irrelevant, but we can 
read through it all the intense fervent love of 
the poet for his native district. The author 
himself does not claim for his productions a 
high place* in the realms of poetry. 

Careless of fame, nor fond of praise. 
The simple strains spontaneous sprung^; 

For Teviot's youths I wrote the lays, 
For Border maids my songs I sung. 

Are the youths and maidens of Teviotdale 
at the present day familiar with the '^Scenea 
of Infancy?" We fear not, and the loss ia 
theirs. Many of its touching passages, com- 
mitted to memory in early years, come back 
with a thrill of happy memories after long- 
years of absence from the braes of Teviot. 
We seem to see again " the bonnie, bonnie 
gloamin's that are lang awa'," and the recol- 
lection of them serves to tranquilise many a 
weary hour when we are far from the Border- 
land. 

Two beauty spots of Teviotdale — Ancrum orr 
the wooded banks of Ale Water, and Jedburgb 
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on the "sylvan currents " of the Jed — ^axe in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Teviot, 
and a little fui-ther down is Penielheugh, 
crowned with its far-seen Waterloo column, 
one of the best of the many prominent points 
from which a glorious panorama of Border 
scenery may be obtained. At this point Tev- 
iot assumes the proportions of an imposing 
river, a fit companion for the majestic Tweed, 
with whose waters it is soon to mingle. Where 
all is so fair it is difficult to make a selection, 
but probably there is no more beautiful stretch 
of the river than the last five miles of its 
course, from the mouth of the Kale to the 
" junction " opposite the town of Kelso. On 



of the beauties of Tweedside, "up Teviot" 
has ever been the favourite walk of the Kelso 
folks. Many familiar figures we can recol- 
lect of ancient anglers who lived their day by 
the banks of Teviot, and now sleep for ever 
near the spots they knew and loved so well. 
Some of them doubtless received scant appre- 
ciation from their fellow-townsmen, and yet we 
cannot but think kindly of these old warriors 
of the rod and reel. From a worldly point of 
view, their lives were scarcely lived on lines 
calculated to command success, but their fail- 
ings and failures may be forgotten, and we 
only remember them now as outstanding fig- 
ures in those pictures of past days we so often 



HRITON HILL, OB THK TEVIOT. 



a, calm midsummer evening the beauties of 
lower Teviotdale can be most fully appre- 
ciated. The rippling waters sparkle in the 
rays of the setting sun, the wooded banks 
throw deep shadows on the pools, songs of 
happy feathered minstrels fill thq air, and 
everything breathes of peace and rest. In the 
vicinity of the grassy ^iiound, on whose tree- 
clad summit stand the few mouldering frag- 
ments of Roxburgh Castle, one may usually on 
a summer evening meet many wanderers from 
the neighbouring town — the young man and 
maiden, the middle-aged and elderly, drinking 
in the quiet beauty of the gloaming, and the 
angler strolling leisurely homewards. In spite 



conjure up. Some we knew many years ago 
were so identified with Teviot' s banks that it 
is difficult to imagine the familiar scenes with- 
out them» One in particular, an elderly 
weather-beaten man. of small stature and 
slender frame, spent, it may be said without 
exaggeration, almost the whole of his waking 
hours on Teviotside. He knew every nook 
and cranny, every spring, almost every stone. 
Events in his existence were such simple in- 
cidents as the coming of the first swallow and 
the opening of the first primrose in spring. 
The implements with which he waged a war 
of dubious success upon the finny tribe were in 
a state of chronic disnepair, his rod spliced 
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and mended, his line knotted in many places, 
his hooks few and of doubtful quality. One 
can remember yet the apologetic tone — he was 
always scrupulously polite — in which he asked, 
" Excuse me, one moment, have you such a 
thing as a blae* wing or a march brown about 
you? I had some hooks, but unfortunately I 
left them on a stone up Teviot." Oh that 
mysiterious stone! How many hooks, fills of 
** light tobacco," and other articles were left 
there. Many anecdotes used to be told of his 
expedients in the matter of borrowing and then 
bartering or selling hooks in order to " raise 
the wind," but the old man's weaknesses may 
be forgotten in view of the almost pathetic 
love he bore for the stream whose banks he 
haimted. One of his contemporaries was a 
broad-shouldered Englishman of massive 
build and great stature, who bore the burden 
of his three-score years and ten with a light- 
ness that might well be the envy of many a 
younger man. These two, and many more we 
could mention, have passed to their rest, and 
their absence somehow makes the Teviot of 
to-day look different than it did in those 
sunny summer evenings which now seem so 
distant. Still, with little apparent change, the 
river flows on as it did then. Here and there 
a familiar tree is missing, one pool seems 
flarker and deeper than it did, and there are 
patches of gravel where there used to be flow- 
ing water, but the main features of '* sweet 
Teviot " remain as they were in byegone days. 
Kelso has not yet attained to the dignity of 
a tourist centre, but it would amply repay any 
lover of quiet natural beaucy to linger there 
for a season in summer or autumn, and gain 
rest and contentment on the'bonnie banks of 
Teviot. 

W. M. 



The Late Mr William Buchan, Town 
aerk of Peebles. 



that he had just entered iipon the fifty-sixth year of 
his age. He studied for the legal prote«8ion, and 
joined partnership with hid late father, Mr John 
Buchan. under the firm name of J. & W. Bucban. 
A little over twtnty-five years ago he was elected 
by the Town Council Town Ckrk of hi*, native 
burgh, and about the same time he received the 
appointment cf Procurator-Fiscal for the County 
and also for the Justicee of the Peace. Among the 
other appointments he held was that of manager 
of the Peebloshire Savings Inveetment and Building 
Society. He performed all hi« public duties with 
marked ability and fidelity, and Avith much ac- 
ceptance to all concerned. He wa<$ ako the local 
agent for the Commercial Bank of Scotland, and 
Hon. Secretary of the Chambers Institution. Mr 
Buchan took a great interest in heraldry and anti- 
quarian subjects, and wae a Fellow of the Anti- 
quarian Society of Scotland, to which he contributed 
papers occasionally. Mr Buchan was a member of 
St Andrew's United Free Church, in the affairs of 
which he took considerable intereist. He was a 
ready and fluent speaker, and wa<s not devoid of 
humour. 

Mr Buchan was very fond of travelling on the 
Continent. Three years ago he spent his holiday 
in the old French Province of Touraine, and sub- 
sequently lectured on "The Castles of Touraine," 
unHer the auspices of various eocietie>', with much 
acceptance. 

The deceased was of a frank and genial disposition, 
and had a cheeiy word for all with whom he came 
into contact. He Mas a general favourite with the 
community, and was I'niversally lespected and 
highly esteemed by a wide circle of friencls and ac- 
quaintances. Hi«* death, in the prime of his man- 
hood, will be deeply regretted and mourned by all 
who knew him, and much sympathy is felt on all 
sides for his sisters and brothers and other i-ela- 
tives in their bereavement. 



gj^ftHf^^B^ repret exceedingly to note the 
^B^lE^K puRsing away, on the 15th Feb- 
gpBW? niary, 1906, after an ilhiess of 
^^■^D several months, of Mr William 
Buchan, F.S.A. (Scot), Town Clerk of the old 
Royal Bnrgh of Peebles. An article from his 
able pen and a portrait of him appeared in the 
Border Magazine of September, 1904. From 
an appreciative notice in the " Peeblesshire 
Advertiser " we quote the following : — 

Mr Buchan was a native of Peebles, having been 
bom in what was then the City of Glasgow Bank 
Buildings, now occupied by the Bank of Scotland, in 
the High Street, on the 5th of February, 1851, eo 



The "Boy's Own 'Paper/' for '27xh January, 
1906, contains a little' article l)y Mr Jolin 
Mercer, Hailes Villa, JGJalashiels, nn " Model- 
Making for Boys." As Mr Mercer is a self- 
taught expert, the article is worth attention 
by all who are interested. To hiin there is no 
secret about mo<lel-making, and he is 'alwavs 
<lelighted to assist and instruct any aspirant. 
The tools required are a sharp pocket-knife, a 
tenon-saw, a small plane, a small tinely-ground 
chisel, and a carpenter's square. Those who 
have seen Mr Mercer's own model of Abbots- 
ford as it is tonlay, and the Al)])otsford of the 
time of Scott, also Balmoral, may wonder how 
it was possible to do so well. We observe 
that the.se prize models we have mentioned, 
which have won nine gohl and silver medals, 
three silver cups, five diplomas, and numerous 
other prizes, including a gold medal for the 
Industrial Exhibition, Edinburgh, are to be 
made the subject of a prize clrawinjr in the 
Town Hall, Galashiels, on Friday, March 9. 
It will be interesting to watch the destination 
of these clever and interesting models. 
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Death of Mr John Middlemas, 

Past-President of the Glasgow Border 

Counties' Association. 

'HE 'M'd February was a sad day for 
the Glasgow Borderers, for on that 
Saturday evening there passed 
away suddenly, in the prime of life, 
one who had endeared himself in every w^ay to 
the Bonier Counties' Association of the West- 
ern Metropolis. We could say nnich in praise 
of our friend and fellow- worker, a portrait of 
whom and- short sketch appeared in the BoR- 
DBR MAtiAziXE of Juue, 1902, but we prefer to 
let otheis express the deep regret we all feel. 
One life-member of the G.B.C.A. thus writes 
froru a distance: — 

It is very difficult to express any feeling regard- 
ing the (sad. sudden, and calamitous lotss which 
has befallen our Border Countiee Association, or 
regarding the keen personal, individual eense of los*i 
which all we who have touched the inner circle of 
the As«>ociation and closer friendship now fee-l. 
I could>carcely realise that John Middleman would 
never again be met* at our Border meetings. ^It is 
a breach in the keep that cannot be filled. .When 
I look back to the vigorour earl years of lijterary 
and Saturday night meetings, and think how closely 
John Middleman was connected Avith the ^ inception 
and cari-ying out of every good work to promote the, 
welfare of the Association (which position he^ main- 
tained to the end) I feel bereft. It must be more 
acutely felt by all of you who have enjoyed the im- 
mediate fellowship of so bright a spirit, during all 
these year??, and now that the light is quenched at 
its full brightness, a gloom is cast oyer us all. 
There i*emain those happy memories of tsomething 
done in oneness of purpose by mutiial. endeavour 
which will cling to us though chastened at present. 
For the re-it— all is safely gathered in. 

There was a large gathering of friends at 
the funeral on Tuesday, 6th February, to Cath- 
cart Cemetery, anxious to pay a last token of 
respect to the memory of the deceased. A 
large numl)er of wreaths were likewise re- 
ceived, prominent amongst these being tri- 
butes from the Glasgow Border Counties' As- 
sociation, an<l from his fellow -workers in Mirr- 
lees, Watson «fc Co. 

From two notices contributed to the " Ber- 
wick.shire News" by prominent members of- 
the A.s.sociation we conjpile the following tri- 
bute to the worth of our departed friend : — 

Bom at Cumledge Mill. Duns, some 45 years ago, 
Mr Middlemas as a youth enjoyed all the healthy 
pleasures and benefits of a country upbringing; and 
these, together with the excellent education he re- 
ceived ^let at the village school of Preston and 
later at the renowned WeTlfield' Academy, Duns, did • 
much to mould in him that strength of character 
and inflexibility of purjiose displayed in after years. 
Serringr a short term in the office of Mr Adam Deas,. 
writer. Dune, Mr Middlemas thereafter found a, 



situation in the counting house of Messrs Mirrlees, 
Watson, &' Co., one of the largest engineering firms 
in Glasgow, and of which the late Sir Renny Wat- 
bon was al principal. 

The ability of the young Borderer was soon 
shown, and soon recognised, and step by step he 
quickly made his way upwards until he assumed the 
responsible position of cashier, a post in which for 
the past sixteen years he has enjoyed the confi- 
dence of his employers, and all with whom his busi- 
ness bpought him in touch. Illustrative of his gdlt 
it is worthy of note that from the day he as a lad 
entered his firm's employment he determined to 
make himself capable to fill, if ever called upon, the 
position he ultimately attained to. Joining the 
Glasgow Border Counties' Association immediately 
after his advent in the second city, Mr Middlemas 
scon found himself one of the leaders of the "Young 
Party/' which at that time did so much to re- 
juvenate the Association. 

The lormation of the Literary Society was an out- 
c(:me of this youthful enthusiasm, and the fact 
that this section has for many years been the 
strongest part of the Association proves how well 
directed these efforts had been. His enthusiasm 
for the Literary Society never waned. A quick and 
ready thinker, he followed with enjoyment the 
various papers and debates, and no literary night 
was thought complete without his criticisms, for be 
these adverse or sympathetic, a genuine humour 
I>ermeat his ©veiy remark,, and was enjoyed by all. 
Fondvof all manly sport, the various outdoor sec- 
tions claimed his attention, particularly the Border- 
ers' Cricket Club, which for many years was a force 
in 'the Society, and although unable through the 
exigencies of business to participate in any of the 
annual outings, % thv3 Borderers' Fishing Club had 
never a more enthusiastic member. For many 
years a keen golfer, he spent many a pleasant Satur- 
day afternoon, in company with some kindred spirit 
on the links of Troon or Gailes, and the recently 
formed Borderers' Golf Club was brought into 
existence chiefly through his efforts. All the 
office in connection with the Border Counties' As- 
sociation were in turn held^.by Mr Middlemas and 
for the long period of sixteen^, years the finance of 
the ^Society was in his capable charge. For two 
ytars in succession he occupied the President's 
chair, a position in M'hich he further displayed his 
well-known tact and ability, and it was with much 
regret the Socety accepted the resignation' that his 
manifold business engagements compelled him to 
make. 

Imbued with a strong belief in the helpful in- 
fluences of such societies as the "Borderers," not 
only as a means to preserve the interest iu the 
"-\uld Hame Land." but aleo as a material means 
of assisting one another in the battle of lif«, his 
constant aim seemed to be to lend a helping hand 
t) others, and many, a young Borderer in Glasgow 
and elsewhere can to-day testify to owing his first 
1 eal start in life to the kindly thought and aseist- 
'ance of John Middlemas. 

He likewise identified himself early in life with 
social and religious work in Glasgow. He has for 
many years taken, a promnent part in the work of 
the* Glasgow Foundry Boys' Religious Society, and 
has for the last 6 or 8 years been Convener of its 
Dorcas Section. This position entailed upon him a 
large amount of labour, which, however, was lov- 
ingly bestowed, and often he expressed the satis- 
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faction it g^ave him to see the happy look on the 
faces of the children when they left the hall after 
having been "rigged out" in the garments supplied 
by the Dorcas section. 

Mr Middlemas was an elder and manager in Tit- 
wood Established Church, where his memory will 
also long be cherished. The Rev. Mr Kankme at 
the close of his service on Sunday, 4th February, 
referred to the deceased in the following terms: — 
"Death has visited us very often in the past year, 
but at no time more unexpectedly than last' night, 
when suddenly one of our elders passed away from 
us. Mr John Middlemas was one of the younger 
members of our Kirk-Session, and joined our num- 
ber less than four years ago. A elight illness had 



of friendship between us which grew stronger as I 
learned the sterling qualities of my friend. A 
native of Duns, in Berwickshire, he had all the 
characteristics of a Borderer— retiringness of die-, 
position, slownees to give his confidence, and whole- 
hearted friendship when his confidence was won. 
He spoke to me often of the comfort there was in 
the Qospel of our Saviour, and no one more re- 
joiced than he in any indication that the Gospel 
lias prospering in our midst. He was as true as 
steel, and what he did he did with his might. He 
was cashier of the Mirrlees, Watson, Company. 
Ltd., and one of the greatest tributes to his worth 
and character is the affection with which he has 
been- regarded by the employees of the firm. Prob- 



MR JOBW MIDDLKMaS. 



confined him to the house for a week, but from that 
he had practically recovered, and when I saw him 
on Thursday evening he expected that to-morrow 
he woald be in his place again at business. Last 
evening, on going to see him, I was met at his 
door with the sad news that he had just died. He 
had taken leave of a friend with the remark that he 
had not yet been to visit her this year, but that, 
he would call for her next week. These were the 
last words he spoke — in a minute more he had 
passed into the presence of God. I made Mr 
Middlemas's acquaintance very soon after I came 
to this parish, and the fact of our mutual con- 
nection with the Eastern Borders formed a bond 



ubly he has died a martyr to his duty to his firm, 
the strain of the last six weeks having proved tou 
much for him. The interest he took in young 
people, in helping them to situations, and in fur- 
thering their interests afterwards, has given him a 
place in their affections which will keep his 
memory green in their hearts. Although engrossed 
in business, he was not a man who claimed any 
leisure he had for himself. For years he has sui)er. 
intended the large charities of the Dorc^is Section 
of the Foundry Boys* Society, and his death will 
leave there a blank it will be difficult to fill. For 
the past two years he had acted as one ot the re- 
presentatives of the Kirk Session on the Corn- 
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mittoe of Management in onr own congregation. 
A fortnight ago he sat wit)i na and officiated at the 
lord's Table, and the laat time I eav him he epoke 
most warmly and enthnaiastically of the Miasionary 
Service we had in the evening. His death has come 
to me with all the force of a personal berevement, 
and I am anre the congregation join with me in 
«zpreaBing our deep sympathy with his yonng widow, 
and with hie only sieter, who to-day is mourning 
her only brother. He haa paesed from ua, leaving 
behind him no sorrowful memories— only those of 
A young life well spent, and of friendshipe which 
not even death itself will be able to sever." 




Rob Lindsay and his ScliooL" 

I EARING the above title there has 
been issued from the well4inown 
John Knox's House a dainty little 
volume which is a perfect idyll of 
country school life as it was seventy-five years 
ago. The author, who doee not give his name, 
tells the simple story in a most sympathetic 
and touching manner, which at once gets to 
the heart of the reader and convinces him that 
be is reading a truthful page of autobiography. 
Id these days of rush and cramming it is well 
that we should sometimes take a glimpse at 
the paat and see how the minds of our fathers 
were allowed to develop untrammelled by 
Codes and Systems. The volume is beautifully 
illustrated by Mr A. C. Preston-Maccon, 
R.S.W., whose simple yet efPectiv© treatment 
of his aubjects appeal to the heart quite as 
HLuch as the letterprese. The style of the book 
-will be seen from the following quotation : — 

The second day I went to school my mother 
accompanied me over Kaber Moor, and then left 
me to find the remainder of the way myself. I 
had no difficulty in finding it. The distance was 
«hort, and the peat road and track through the 
whins were plain before me, so I went on until I 
had nearly reached Bob's door, when, looking 
round and seeing my mother disappearing over the 
moor, I lost heart, turned and ran back as fast as 
my little legs could carry me. I, however, had to 
pass a small cottage occupied by an old woman, 
Janet Smith, who had taken a special interest in 
my going to school; and as I did not wish her to 
see me running away from it, I got into a ditch 
which passed in front of her house and crept aJong 
on hands and knees until I thoug]^t I was at a safe 
distance past it. As soon, however, as I emerged 
frem the ditch, to my dismay, I heard a voice 
calling out, "Oh, you little rogue, yer playin' 
truan' already are yeP Come yer waas back an' 
I'll gae up to Bob's wi' ye masel and see you safe 
in at his door." So putting her tartan cloakie 
alxnit her, and taking her crooked-headed walking 
«tick in her hand, she led me back, put me in at 
the school door, and left me there. 

Janet was a canty little body, not unlike Jeanie 



Orabb, but considerably older and a good deal 
more bent. She was gentle and kind to us bairnieb, 
and she took a great interest in my education, 
frequently asking about my lessons, encouraging me 
to preserve, aiui giving wise advice which was 
always intelligible and expressed in words that were 
simple and easily remembered. Indeed many of her 
wise sayings and words of advice I remember to 
this day, such as, "Ah weel, weel than, be guid an' 
dee* guid, an' guid 'ill come ae ye." (Be good and 
do good, and good will come of you.) She had a 
large Bible with pictures in it which she frequent- 
ly showed my sister and me, at the same time 
explaining the subjects of them. There was one 
picture in particular which had a singular fascina- 
tion for me, and which so impressed itself on my 
mind that I can see it yet distinctly in imagination 
when I recall it. The subject of it was the rebel 
angels being expelled from heaven and tumbling 
headlong down into a dark bottomless pit, ^nth 
great tongues of fire blazing up from it through 
the darkness. It • always impressed me when I 
looked at it with a sense^of terror and awe. 

Although Janet was a really good, wise body, 
it was generally believed by the surrounding neigh- 
bours that she was a witch and had "trockins,^' 
as it was expressed, "wi* the deil." That person- 
age, however, was no favourite with her, and she 
kept her big Bible always besides her as a pro- 
tection from the "auld thief," as she called him. 
Jesus Himself, I once heard her say, came to her 
after she had been disturbed by a visit from the 
auld thief, and had scared him away vriih. the 
Bible, and saif^ to her in a loving voice, "It is I; 
be not. afraid." 

A neker wanted to play truant again, and indeed 
the school soon became very attractive to me. Rob 
was easy with me as regards lessons, giving me 
only a few little words to learn, and telling me 
stories about the beasts and birds of my ABO 
book. He showed me other pictures too, and en- 
couraged me to pick up anything by the way that 
interested me and to/ bring it to him. This I did 
very often, bringing to him shells from a marshy 
pond which I passed, pretty little stones, flowers, 
beetles, snails, and on one occasion I pulled out of 
my pocket a full-grown toad, which horrified Jeanie 
and the other baimies. There was a popular super- 
stition about toads, the belief being that they spat 
out dangerous poison, which made it unsafe to 
tench them. I was, however, captivated by the 
gem-like beauty of the toad's eyes, and I liked the 
feeling of its Knotty back in my hand. Bob told 
me that it would not harm me, and also many 
things about it which interested me. Ever since, 
the toad has been a favourite of mine. 



Youth! thou wear'st to manhood now. 

Darker lip and darker brow, 

Statelier step, more pensive mien, 

In thy face and gait are seen : 

Thou must now brook midnight watches. 

Take thy food and sport by snatches \ . , , 

Grayer follies thou must follow. 

But as senseless, false, and hollow. 

Motto ("The A.bbot.''> 
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EDITORIAL I^OTES. 

Our efforts to keep alive a healthy interest in Border literature continue to meet with much appreciation from 
many wlio occupy piomioent positions in the literary world. The editor of a leading English daily newspaper, 
when sending his annual subscription, thus writes : — "The Border Magazine is excellent value, capitally con- 
ducted, and a great treat to Boi^derers across the Border." 

Specimen copies of the B. M. will be sent post free to the friends of any of our readers who may supply us 
with the addresses. We are particularly anxious to get into touch with Borderers abroad. 

The Border Keep. 

I like, as far as possible, to acknowledge the Another member of the family, the firet Lord 

sources from which I take the various items Widdi;ington. was a devoted adherent of Charlea 

, . , Hi. 1 1 n « 1 . 1 the First, and perished in the battle of Wigan, 

which generally form the bulk of this column, ...^ere he refused to accept quarter. Loyalty to the 

though this practice is not so common as it Stuarts was, indeed, the ruin of the house, for it 

shouM be. Some papers are honest enough to joined in the rising of 1715. Sir EdAvard Grey and 

hea.l such unackuowledged extracts with the .^'^.j^jl^irLrbZ'US^f^r 0"^!^.: L' 

woid "stolen, but, as far as possible, I will the stirring events of what is pre-eminently the 

endeavour to make my honesty known by a county of romance, 

more laborious method. I am indebted to the. * * * 

Glasjrow papers — "Evening Citizen," "Even- -^^ » recent election Mr C. E. Price, Uberal 

I'nrr Tir^-ir^a »' " FTr^n,*,..^ \ri^.'o " '< Q+ TLTi^r.^.^ " member for the Central Division of Edinburgh, had 

mg limes. Evening Ne^^s, hi Mungo, ^^e distinction of receiving a vote of one of the 

and • Glasgow Herald —for the paragraphs oldest in the kingdom. Mr Samuel Kiunear, wh<> 

which follow : — is nearing his 9ath birthday.took part in the great 

rri, ^^TJi- _^ ^1 i. MX 11., , . Reform demonstration in the Northern capital in 

The \\iddingtone th.x family to which the late jggg; and. it is interesting to recall to^ay, he 

Lady Grey belonged, ^vere settled m Northumber- cherishes a vivid mental picture of Robert urns, 

land before the Conquest They played an im- described to him by his father, who saw the 

portant part in Border history, and the ancient Scottish poet in Smellie's printing office in 1786, 

ballad of Chevy Cha«e has immortalised the ^r George Croal. another nonagenarian resident of 

inxlomitable courage .of one of them who fought Edinburgh, is Mr Kinnear-s senior by five yea,«. 

legle^ in the battle in 1436 between the forces of ^^j is the only living link with Sir Walter Scott, 

the Earl of Northumberiand and Earl Douglas of He heard the great romancist reveal the author- 

^^^S^' ship of the Waverley Novels, and he has seen and 

For Witherington n«eds must I wail. conversed with the Ettrick Shepherd. 

As one in doleful dumps; * * * 

For when his lege were smitten off, A review in "The Academy" makes a statement 

He fought upon hin stumps. about the Scots vernacular which seems to me leSB 
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the i-obult of observatioa than of a too ready ac- 
ceptance of a theory of Walter Scott's^namely, that 
"the peasant, either in England or Scotland 
^hen moved by strong feeling of any kind, has a 
tendency to express it> not in dialect, but in pure 
and beautiful English/' The same thing was said 
by Scott in "Rob Roy." "The language of paeeion/' 
he wrote, "is almost alwayo pure as vehement, and 
it is no uncommon thing to hear a Scotchman, 
irhen overwhelmed by a countryman with -a bitter 
and fluent upbraiding, reply by way of taunt to his 
adveinary, 'you have gotten to your English.' 
This, in my observation, applies only to the angry 
passions of common stair-heads, where women whose 
ordinary dialect may be "Glesca," somehow think 
they put more point on their inve<'tive by speaking 
"polite." It is done deliberately. • 'Ine natural, 
instinctive, and ordinary tendency on the part of 
people who have been brought up speaking Scots 
is to be affectedly English only in their cool, de- 
liberate momentfi, and to revert to the vernacular 
wheniever emotion takes them off their guard. 
For tliat reason, the furthei- argument of "The 
Academy" reviewer, that Burns was more ex- 
cellent in 'Avriting pure English than in writing 
Scot-; \\ill not hold water. Canon Ainger maintain- 
ed some time ago that the best passages of Burms 
were written in the purest English, and this is the 
idea that "The Academy" had adopted. It is quite 
true that some of the poet's finest lines are in 
wordx plain to any English leader, but it is also 
true that the English i-eader unfamiliar with the 
▼einacnlar must lose many beauties of Burns, and 
that it was only when the poet thought in Scots 
that he had full command of his own individuality 
an<l the complete mastery of his lyrical genius. 
His Engli.-li poems — as all critics have agreed 
except perhaps Canon Ainger and the editor of 
"Ti.e Academy"— are vernacular. 



When the Ettrick Shepherd was taken to the 
Opera in Costa's time (fancy Jamie Hogg in even- 
ing dretii:), the first question he asked his com- 
panion was: "What the deil's that fellow waggin' 
the stick for?" The question may still be asked. 
A well- rehearsed band would play just as well 
though the conductor remained immovable as the 
Sphinx. But that would not suit the conductor.. 
He nni-it make you believe that all the effects are 
pioduced by the immense physical exertion )ie goes 
through. Is there to be a special accent some- 
where r Then he must needs show it to the audience 
with his stick. No "entry" is valid unless he 
turns quickly and dramatically towards the 
phalanx which he desires to hurl against the foe. 

All humbug — ^yes, downright humbug. 



The "Quarterly" had among its sponsors and 
active (supporters Sir Walter Scott, who contributed 
three articles to its first number, and later had 
as it« editor for nearly a generation John Gibson 
Lockhart, who in the interval was to be trained 
for the conduct of the London review by acting 
as the co-adjutor of "Christopher North*' in the 
cannibalistic literary orgies of "Maga's" early 
days. Edinburgh in those days had literary talent 
in abundance for its own use and to spare for the 
use of others. Since then times have changed so 
much that the one characteristic feature of its 
only magaaine of the old school, the "Musings 



.without Method," sometiiQes Uttle inferior in the 
trenohancy of the castigation of opponents to the 
earliest exemplars— is contributed by a writer from 
across the Border. Probably simpler considerations 
than these have led to the dropping of "Edinburgh" 
from the title of "Blackwood," still as vigorous as 
its youngest rivals; but they are inevitably sug- 
geetsd by the change of nomenclature, almost 
imperceptible though it be. 



Recent "Lorgnette" references to the Border 
gipsies would almost lead the uninitiated to believe 
that the Faa line is extinct. But a correspondent 
informs me that the Northumberland hamlet of 
Wark boasts a worthy representative of the race in 
the person of Will Rutherford, brother of King 
Charles Faa Blythe Rutherford, whose death at 
Kirk Yet holm in the spring of 1902 was so widely 
lamented. "Wull," as he is usually called on the 
Northern side of the Tweed, is well-known in farm- 
ing circles as a thriving horse-dealer. In early life 
his fame as a boxer spread far beyond the limits 
of his native vale. As he is the only surviving 
..on of Queen Esther, who died in 1883, Wull's title 
to the tin crown of Kirk Yetholm is' undisputed by 
the various mugger colonies scattered throughout 
the Border. But the present-day gipsy is not 
altogether free from modern notions of utility, and 
as the sovereign of the race can no longer claim 
any peculiar emoluments, sentimental considera- 
tions are not powerful enough to tempt anyone to 
aspire to the sceptre. 



In the churchyard of Kirkcudbright there is a 
monument erected to the memory of a gii)sy chief 
named Billy Marshall, who died on 23rd November, 
1792, in the one hundred and twentieth year of his 
age. This long tenure of life does not support 
the contention that those who follow the paths of 
peace will be rewarded by length of days; as Billy 
fcught under King William's standard at the battle 
of the Boyne, and also figured in the Marlborough 
wars. The martial experience thus gained prob- 
ably largely contributed towards the worthy man's 
success as a gipsy chief. In any case, there is 
reason to believe tnat he committed one or two 
murders before his claim to rule the wandering 
tribes of Galloway was quite undisputed. T\vo tups' 
horns and two spoons, which decorate the tomb- 
stone of this remarkable character, are presumably 
intended to commemorate his proficiency in one of 
the primitive arts.. But a more trustworthy proof 
of Billy's skill survives in the shape of two horn 
ladles, that are now in the possession of Mr Andrew 
M'Cormick, solicitor. Newton-Stewart, whose 
ki^owledge of the gipsy-lore of Galloway is second 
to none. 

* * * 

All the foregoing prove once more how 
largely Border matters bulk in the daily lit- 
erature which is placed in the handg of the 
reading public, and to the city Borderer in 
particular such " paragraphs " must cfiiie like 
a waft of caller air from the hills and vales ct 
the Borderland. 

DoHiNiB Sampsox. 
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H. J. Dobsofi, A.RX.A., R.S.W. 

^HE Royal Cambrian Academy of the 
Fine Arts, with headquarters at 
Conway, North Wales, has openly 
declared its appreciation of Scottish 
genre painting by electing to associate rank 
Mr H. J. Dobson, R.S.W., Edinburgh. 

Mr Dobson is a native of Innerleithen, Peeb- 
lesshire, and rather early foreshadowed his 
after career by a certain boyish assault on the 
chief drawing prize in the Parish School of 
that happy locality; but it was not until 
after several years of business life (for which 
practical training the artist has often expressed 
himself as truly grateful), he seized the im- 
plements of his present charming profession 
and offered to assist in laying out the 
policies of art. His period of artistic pro- 
bation, as a student of the Mound School 
of Design, -Edinburgh, was punctuated 
by sucotess, principal prizes falling to his 
share ; he was awarded Queen's Prize for head- 
painting, and secured the special money prize 
provided by the Board of Manufactures for 
the best monochrome study of the figure in 
oils. " Heckling the Candidate," exhibited on 
the "line" space at the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy (about his middle student period), was 
referred to as remarkable for character paint- 
ing by the then President, Sir William Fettes 
Douglas, in a lecture to the students. 

Closing his student course with an exper- 
ience of the life-class, Mr Dobson became a 
regular contributor in lx)th mediums to the 
principal art-shows of London. Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow, and in 1890 his talents and increas- 
ing reputation secured his election to mem- 
bership of the Royal Scottish Society of Pain- 
ters in Water-Colour. 

Soon after his absorption in the R.S.W., the 
Bradford Corporation, casting about for whom 
it should honour — and more greedily still after 
a sensible return — purchased .from the artist 
his fine picture, "A Scottish Sacr,ament," 
which hangs now in the permanent Art Gal- 
lery of that city. At the outset of his career 
Mr Dobson had dealt to some extent in the 
generous ware of the budding painter — land- 
scape, but he early discovered — as did that 
good exponent of Scottish peasant character, 
Robert Gemmel Hutchison, A.R.S.A.— that 
neither his sympathies nor his strength lay in 
that direction. 

In the year '97 the artist scored a novel 
success.- In free competition — ^the subject 
figure-matter — in which over one thousand 



painters participated (the chief award was 
a decent enough one, £100), the first prize 
was, after painstaking comparison by Mr Solo- 
mon, J. Solomon, R.A., who judged the sub- 
mitted works, adjudicated to Mr Dobson 's 
Royal Academy (London) picture, " The New 
Toy." Yet another of Mr Dobson's pictures, 
while on exhibition in the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy, caught the eye of the then brisk Art 
Association ; it went home for its purse, but 
returning, discovered alas ! the object of de- 
sire beyond reach; another willing purchaser 
having dropped in. 

This 18 no occasion for probing criticism and 
thankless dissection. Chiefly we discover in 
Mr Dobson's work an anxiety to faithfully por- 
tray the simpler and familiar ways of Scottish 
home-life, the trivial but precious incidents 
which make up the sum of the peasant con- 
tent. A few of Mr Dobson's canvasses are 
introspective, and on occasion quite pathetic, 
and stirred by a sad tremulousness, but seldom 
does the artist invite us to look on the grim 
tragedy and perplexities of human existence, 
its many sorrows and too frequent ills : his 
chief wont is to reflect, as we have said, the 
slower and tenderer phases of his theme — ^those 
moments and periods which may well form the 
cherished annals of the exile's after-days — the 
many lights of the old home ; che recollection 
of which is at once so dear and yet so touched 
with all that moves in us that longing regret 
for the days which will never be again I 

The only picture I recall which alters this 
estimate of his bias wholly, for an instant, is 
" The Last Request," a subject, sorrowful in 
the extreme, which the artist was moved to 
treat of from reading an account in the daily 
paper of a scene at an old fiddler's death-bed. 
Here the dying musician's earnest request that 
a cronie should play him " The Land o* the 
Leal," is being complied with. Alex. Ander- 
son (*' Surfaceman "), after seeing the picture, 
wrote some beautiful verse on the subject. 

A great anxiety of Mr Dobson's friendship is 
his passion for cats. Many an otherwise enjoy- 
able evening has been marred to me by the 
vigilant ward I have had to keep over puss, 
lest she should disappear in the artist's capac- 
ious pouch to appear re-incarnate in paint on 
one of the painter's many interesting can- 
vasses. And many an old woman's dearest 
possession have I saved in the nick of time ! 
But we all have our peculiarities, and this 
weakness of the artist is the breach to his 
favour — if you would shelter in his love, go 
armed with a cat! 
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The prolificacT of his palette (and on this 
point I am inclined at tinnes to be severe with 
the painter) forbids an enumeration of his 
works here, but I may refer to some of the pic- 
tures which satisfy me : — **A Scottish Sacra- 
ment," "A Window in Thrums," "The Sabbath 
Hat," "The Crofter's Grace," "An Auld 
Licht," "The New Toy," "Her Dochter's 
Bairn," "Come to Granny," "The Workshop," 
"The Auld Folk's Cup,'*^' "The New Tack," 
''Granny's Blessing," "His Faithful Friend," 
6cc. 

"A Scottish Sacrament" is an unusually 
well-composed and carefully-studied picture, 
and the Bradford Corporation must be compli- 
mented upon the good sense it displayed in 
acquiring this work for the city gallery. In 
"The Sabbath Hat" (presently exhibited at 
the Glasgow Institute), we have a naive illus- 
tration of Scottish peasant home-life in one 
of its many attractive aspects. It is "The 
Day of Rest," and Andra having been put to 
rights by his exacting spouse (who cannot get 
"the kirk's length to-day") is patiently seated 
with folded gamp, while she applies a finishing 
touch to his Sunday beaver, and no doubt lec- 
tures him on his after demeanour, — ^to be care- 
ful in his ways while in the Lord's house, and 
particularly to notice what bonnet Mrs McNab 
wore. "The Little Minister," an attempt to 
put in paint Mr J. M. Barrie's creation, re- 
ceived the author's heartiest commendation, 
and who expressed a wish to have the picture 
reproduced as the frontispiece to liis book ; 
but* an awkward decree of previous .contract 
intervened to prevent Mr Barrie's wishes in 
this respect from being carried out. A pe- 
culiarity of "The Auld Folk's Cup" is. that 
the painter has omitted to furnish the couple 
with a sugar-bowl, and no spoon is in evidisnce 
at all ! But the artist cheerily explains this is 
all on the back of the sugar tax, against w^hich 
measure, so iniquitous, the old people have 
declared. They have resolved to starve the 
Grovernment into a submission, even should" 
they never more sweeten tea for the term of 
their days I And wanting the sugar, where- 
fore the spoon? 

An art such as Mr Dobson's is not without 
value. True, there's the sterner — or deeper — 
phase which Israels handles, but there is like- 
wise the lighter and sweeter; and the heart 
must be scornful indeed that may not deign to 
derive from these happy pictorial, and in a 
sense national and historical records, an incen- 
tive to profitable reflection and some measure 
of pleasurable and artistic profit. These can- 



vases will ever interest, for they deal with the 
lives of one of the most interesting among 
peoples. The Scottish public was blessed and 
the exile gladdened when, about a year ago, 
Messrs A. & C. Black, of London, the well- 
known art publishers — fortunate alike in pain- 
ter and author — issued " Scottish Life and 
Character," wherein were reproduced in colour 
twenty of Mr Dobson's better-known works. 
The text was written by. Mr William Sander- 
son (Fiditor of the Bordbr Magazine). The 
book has had a considerable sale in these 
Isles, throughout America, and our Colonies, 
where doubtless it will be treasured as an abid- 
ing souvenir of the dear old land of Scott and 
Bums. 

Certainly we may expect with Hutchison and 
Dobson in the East, and McEwan and others 
in the West, to investigate and record so in- 
teresting a phase of the national life that the 
truly beautiful in the land will receive ade- 
quate attention. Let us pray that with vig- 
orous and unsparing effort on the artist's side 
the honours he holds will prove to be but 
hostages for others to come. 

Mr Dobson does not exhibit in the R.S.A. 
this year, but is represented at Glasgow, Hull, 
Biadford, and Conway, North Wales. 

R. W. N: 



The wholesomest medicines are often bitter, 
and physicians are reasonable enough to expect 
their patients to swallow them, as if they were 
honeycomb. — "Woodstock. ' ' 

In the " Scottish- American " (New York) 
of 7th February, the Rev. W. S. Crockett has 
an article on the question of the authorship of 
'• The Land o' the Leal," in which he proves 
conclusively that the song was written by 
Lady Nairne, and not, as has been asserted, 
by Robert Burns. What will people, who gen- 
erally do not investigate, be asserting next? 
In a paragraph the " Scottish-American 
says : — ** In sending us this article on " Tlie 
Authorship of the Land o' the Leal," Rev. W. 
S. Crockett, author of "The Scott Country," 
" Abbot sford," dec, mentions that he is to 
make a lecture tour through Canada and the 
United States next Fall — the exact dates not 
being yet fixed. His subjects are to ]ye Scott, 
Tweedside, and the Old Country generally, 
and will be all finely illustrated by up-to-date 
lime-light pictures. Mr Crockett's lectures 
cannot fail to be both interesting and instruc- 
tive to Scotsmen particularly." 
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Folklore of Plants and Flowers. 

[AST spring we luid the pleasure (f 
revoumieiuiing to our numerous 
readers, who taJte au interest in 
gardening, tlie excellent annual en- 
titled "One and All" Gardening. Edited by Mr 
Edward Owen Greening, aaid published by the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Associatioti 
Ltd., 92 Long Acre, London W.C., the book h 
published at the extraordinary low price of 2d, 
or 4?sd post free. The publication is full of 
beautiful illustrations and should be in the 



at one time or place be held quite in different 
regard to what it is at another. 

Folklore is to me most interesting, and at the 
Editor's invitation I have pleasure in giving a 
few example* of the folklore of flowers, and 
hope that readers will have as much pleasure in 
j>eru8ing as I have had in collecting. 

Lilies have a great, deal of myth and lore 
associated with them. They have been con- 
sidered the sacred flowers of various gods and 
goddesses. The altars of Juno and Diana were 
strewn with garlands of lilies, and the un- 
opened lily-lmds were laid on the knees of 



hands of every practical and amateur garden .-r. 
To show the varied scope of the book we quote 
the article bearing the above title. We are 
indebted to the Editor for tlie use of tlie block, 
which has quite a Border count n' look about 
it. 

"From time immemorial flowers have played 
a great part in the lives of the people, and their 
praises are sung in all languages. Flowers 
have been adored and worshipped, and have 
l>een shunned and scorned, according to the 
species and according to the attitude of the 
people towards them — for the same flower may 



Osiris in the ancient Egyptian temples, as well 
as before the image of Apepi — god of the Nile. 
From out a lily cup arose the infant god Horua, 
and a great many similar instances of venera- 
tion could be cited. A Spanish superstitioo 
attributes to the red lily the power of restoring 
human form and speech to such unfortunate 
folk as have been changed into animals by some 
witch or wizard. Hie Germans say that the 
lily dispels all enchantments when gatlier«»d 
with prayer, whilst in India it is regarded ^la 
the type of fertility, and the god of love— Kama 
— is personified a« a child rising from an open- 
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ing lily-bud. Acooi'ding to RoumaDiaii belief, 
the plague cannot enter the house in the garden 
of which lilies be growing ; and the Hungarian 
couplet runs, — 

"Show me a garden where liliee grow, 
I'll show you a house where no ghoet will go." 

That sweet-smelling flower of our gardens — 
the wallflower — haa a legend associated with it 
which Herrick lias thus written out: — 

"Why thie flower is now called 80, 
List, sweet maids, and you shall know. 
Understand this firstling was 
Onoe a brisk and bonny lass. 
Kept aa close as Danae was, 
Who a sprightly springall loved ; 
And to have it fully proved, 
. Up she got upon a wall. 
Tempting down to slide withal; 
But the silken twist untied^ 
So she fell, and, bruised, she died. 
Love, in pity of the deed. 
And her loving luckless speed. 
Turned hen to this plant we call 
Now the 'flower of the wall.' " 

Perhaps the flower which is more revered -o- 
day than any other is the forget-me-not, regaa:^!- 
ed as the emblem of true friendship, and uni- 
versally held in high esteem. It lia« many 
legends attached to it — tragic and pathetic, 
amusing and weird — but interest inji: all. One 
runs beautifully tlius : — ^When the heavens and 
earth had been summoned into Ijeing, and man 
had been called to taste the joys and glories of 
the celestial Eden, every living thing was 
brought unto Adam that it might inherit from 
him its betitting name. And flowers of every 
varied hue were among the lovely objects that 
his eyes did rest upon ; and, as he named each of 
them according to its own peculiar fonn^ n- 
fragi'ance, or colour, he added, "lie ye mindful 
of the name by which the image of your Creaitor 
hath called you." And it was yet but a short 
time afterwards that a floret, arrayed in the 
meek azure of the firmament, spake unto 
Adam, saying, '*Lord, by what name didst thou 
call me? Of a truth it ashameth nie that I did 
not heed it." And the first man answered, say- 
ing, "Forget-me-not." Then the floweret droop- 
ed its he«d, and went and hid itself in the lone- 
ly shade beneath the bough that waveth over 
the murmuring brook, and there it bideth 
mourning : and when the gentle hand of friend- 
ship or the eager finger of love stoopest tf> 
pluck it in its lowliness, it still doth whisper 
softly, "Forget -roe-not." Another legend of 
the same flower speaks of two lovers walking 
beside a stream, on the farther side of which 
the maid espied some of these pretty flowers, 
which ^e de«ired to possess. Eager to serr.?, 



her chivalrous knight crossed the stream and 
gathered the flowers, but on returning slipped 
upon the mossy stone« and fell into the sti'eam. 
But ere he sank beneath the surging waters ne 
threw the flowers to his distracted "fiancee" 
on the bank, and cried, "Forget-me-not.'' 

Most readers will have heard of the edelwei^is 
which grows in the Swiss mountains, a flower 
which, too, haa its share of legendary romauce. 

Tliis legend appeared in. the "One and All" 
Gardening for 1905, but I may add a verse n 
praise of the flower : — 

"Far up on sternest Alpine crests. 

Where winds of tempests blow. 
They say that, all unf earing, rest* 

A flower upon the snow — 
A tiny flower, pale and sweet. 

That blooms o'er breath of ice. 
And glad are they on any day 

Who find the edelweiss." 

In Saxony, on the eve of tlie F'east of St 
John the Baptist (June 24th), the uiaid.^n 
plucks a sprig of St John's wort and sticks it 
into the wall of her chamber. Should it, hy 
reason of the dampness of the wall, retain it?« 
freshness, she may count upon gjiining a lover 
within the year, but if it droops .she is alone 
destined to pine and die. 

"The young maid stole through the cottage door. 
And blushed a« ehe sought the plant of jwwer: 
*Thou silver glow worm, ohl lend me thy light, 
I must gather the mj-stic St John's wort to-night. 
The wonderful herb whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year shall make me a bride.' '* 

Cawood. 

As a charm protecting against evil influences 
the belief in St John's wort is very wide spread. 
Tiie (apparent) holes in the leaves are said ^o 
have been pierced by Satan, and the red spots 
on the root to be the blood of St John. "^ 

Another plant to which the mystic ix»wer of 
affording protection against all mannei* of evil 
i* the mountain a«h, of which Wtudsworth 
says. — . 

"The Mountain ash 
No eye can o'erlook, when 'mid a gi-ove 
Of yet unfading trees, she lifts her head 
Decked with autumnal berries, that outshine 
Spring's richest blossome." 

In many places crosse© are made of the wood 
of the mountain ash to ward off evil spirit s^, aaid 
the Danes, who considered the wood as a speci- 
fic against storms, used it in the m-nking of 
their ships. This tree has several names given 
to it, and no doubt many will know it as 
"rowan" or "wigain" who do not recojrnif-e it by 
its proper name. The Aberdonians liave a 
saying, "As sour s» roddens," referring to the 
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sc'ur nature of the berries. Several rhymes 
testify to the faith in sprigs of mountain ash 
as protective measures: — 

''Rowan tree and red threacl 
Keep the devila frae their speed/* 

"Rowan, tree and red thread 
Hand the witches a' in dread." 

"Rowan tree and red thread 
Put the witches to their speed." 

Scottish herd-boys prefer sticks of this tree, 
as in belabouring the cattle the stick is sure not 
to effect any serious injury. 

Among plants said to denote misfortune if 
seen in dreams is the cherry, which indicates 
disappointment in marriage and inconsistency. 
An abundant crop of dierries is said to be a 
good omen, hence the saying, *'A cherry year a 
nitiry year." The two sayings, "Eait peas with 
tliL king and cherries witli the beggar," and 
"Tliose who eat cherries with great pefsons 
shall have their eyes squirted out with the 
stents,'' are said to have arisen from- the inoon- 
veiiience of eating cheirriea by reason of th.e 
stonesf. A i>er8on having a ready wit for adapt- 
insr himself to circumstances is said to have "a 
ready mouth for a ripe cherry." The beauty 
of the cherry has earned the saw that "woman 
and a cheiTv are painted for their own harm." 
Tilt cherry is associated with the Virgin Mary 
fn.nii the following legend: — "Being desirous 
<!!ie day of refreshing herself with some cherries 
which she saw hanging upon a tree, she request- 
ed Joseph to gather some for her. But he 
hesitated, and said mockingly, *Let the father 
of thy child present them to you." But these 
words had been no sooner uttered than the 
branch of the cherry-tree inclined itself of its 
own»accoi-d to the Virgin's hand." St Peter 
once had a cherry given him by Christ, with the 
advice not to despise smaJl things. 

Tlie primrose, of which Wordsworth wrote: — 

"A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him» 
And it was nothing more," 

is not without its mythical associations — indeed 
it would almost be surprising if such a popular 
flower were without such. In some of the 
northern parts primroses are used as a charm 
to f ortell the constancy of a lover. The stamens 
have their tops cut off, and the flower so treat- 
ed laid aside for a day. If the stamens shoot 
up to their original height, all is well ; but if 
not, disappointment and sorrow are sure to 
eonie. Some consider it unlucky to bring 
primroses into the house at all, and others 
would not take in a less number than thirteen, 



else the hens belonging to the occupants of the 
house would hatch only as many chickens as 
the number of primroses, ii one householder 
had a grudge against another, he would take 
only one or two primixHses into the house of 
his neighbour to ensure that that person's hens 
should hatch only one or two chickens for each 
sitting. If of a kindlier disposition, he would 
take in a large handful that the brood migbt' 
also be numueroua 

And so I might go on filling page after page 
with interesting folklore. And what is very 
curious is that, notwithstanding the march of 
intellect, many of these myths still And adher- 
ents in this enlightened age, but as these beliefs 
are slowly dying out, it is necessary that per- 
manent records be kept of them for future 
references." Charles Mosblt. 

The Editor of "One and all Gardening" is thus 
referred to by the London correspondent of several 
newspapers : — 

Mr Edward Owen Greening, speaking at the 
Golder's Green Crematorium at the funeral of Mr 
G. J. Holyoake, after adverting to the fight they 
waged together against slavery at the time that 
Lancashire was disturbed by the American war, 
made a striking statement with regard to the 
power of politios to improve the condition of the 
people. He quoted Mr Holyoake as saying, with 
almost his last words, "What I have cared for most 
in my life has been co-operation.'' Inside oo- 
operation, he was the stout and strenuous advocate 
of co-partnership of the worker. Mr Greening 
went on to say that, like all great religious teachers, 
he felt that the salvation of men must come from 
the inward centre and work from the heart and 
mind outwards. He wanted men and women to 
grow in mental strength and material well-being, 
by working together in mutual self-helpfulness. 

Mr Grening, it is interesting to remark, is him- 
self founder of half-a-dozen prominent co-operative 
organisations, including the Co-operative Union of 
Great Britain, the Co-operative Production Federa- 
tion, and the Internationa) Co-operative Alliance. 
Mr Greening was for fifteen years chairman of 
the National Co-operative Festival Society. He is, 
too, a well-known journalist, editor td "One and 
All Gardening" and the "Agricultural Economist," 
the writer of articles in Macmillan's Dictionary of 
Political Economy, and author of a number of use- 
ful works on those popular branches of social 
reform which have enlisted his sympathies. 



Messrs Oliphant, Andbr8on & Fbrribr have 
in the press a volume by the Rev. Albert G. 
Mackinnon, M.A., of the United Free Church, 
Lochmaben, Dumfriesshire. It is a book for 
young men written in the language of to-day, 
and the title is, *' Spiritually Fit : A Young 
Man's Equipment." The reverend author has 
contributed interesting matter to the pages of 
the Border Magazine, and anything from his 
able pen is worthy the attention of our read- 
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''Lock the Door, Lariston." 

[To the Editor of the Bordbr Magazine.] 

Sir, — Readers of the Border Magazine are 
indebted to Mr Saudison for bringing forwarcl 
this interesting subject. It is to be hoped 
that, as the result of your opening your pages 
to this discussion, the authorship of the bal- 
lad may be settled beyond dispute, and the 
honour given to whom the honour is due. 

Mr Sandison quotes as his authority on Mr 
Gray's behalf "The Border Exploits," pub- 
lished at Hawick in 1812. Let me trace the 
ballad a little further back. 

I have before me the "Dumfries and Gallo- 
way Courier" of the date Tuesday, 3rd Sep- 
tember, 1811. (At that time the "Courier" 
was a weekly print, cost 6d.) Here on the 
front page the ballad appears. 

The author's name is not appended, but the 
Editor introduces it thus : — 

The following spirited imitation of the ancient 
Border ballad is from the pen of Mr Gray, Master 
of the High School, Edinburgh. We reoognise in 
it the true mettle of the warlike eongs of the 
ancient English and Scottieh Borders. 

Here follows the poem of niue verses. The 
verse beginning — 

"Jock Elliot raised up hie steel bonnet and lookit/' 

which I have always found in the " Shep- 
herd's " version, is here awanting. 

So much for Mr Gray's side of the question. 

It is presumed the Mr Gray alluded to is 
Mr James Gray, who was one of Hogg's inti- 
mate friends during the brief period of " The 
Spy's " existence— 1810-11. Hogg in hirf 
autobiographical notes tells us that Mr and 
Mrs Gray interested themselves in his paper 
with all their power, and contributed a num- 
ber of essays to it. He was a frequent visitor 
at their houpe, and occasionally read to them 
jwrtions of his, as yet unpublished, "Queen's 
Wake." On one occasion he left their house 
mightily offended, and in high dudgeon be- 
cause his host and hostess had been so unkind 
as to leave his reading to listen rapturously to 
the " rhyming blethers ** of a half-crazed ped- 
lar who called at their door. 

Now let us hear what Hogg has to say in 
support of his claim to this ballad. In 1831 
Messrs Blackwood published " Songs by the 
Ettrick Shepherd," now first collected. Here 
at page 198 of the " first collection " appears 



"Lock the door, Lariston." In a characteris- 
tic introduction to the song Hogg says: — 

This Border song wae pablished in my own weekly 
paper "The Spy," 30th March. 1811. and found its 
way into London papers, and partially through 
Britain, as the composition of my friend Mr Gray, 
now in India. I never contradicted it, thinking 
that anybody might know that no one could have 
written the eong but myself. However, it ha» 
appeared in every collection of songs with Mr Gray's 
name. Although I look upon it as having no merit 
whatever, excepting a jingle of names, which Sir 
Walter's good taste rendered popular, and which 
in every other person's hand has been ludicrous, 
yet I hereby claim the song as one of my early 
productions— mine only, mine solely, and mine for 
ever. 

This is quite in the " Shepherd's " best 
vein. The song, he claims, in his, and first 
appeared on March 3(>th, 1811. 

Making due allowance, in this introductory 
note, for the genial Shepherd's " guid conceit 
o' himsel'," which is always so transparent 
and consequently more amusing than harmful, 
can his assertion be confuted that " Ijock the 
door, Lariston," is his, and his alone? 

While on the subject of the disputed author- 
ship of " Lock the door, Lariston," perhaps the 
verses here given may be of interest to the 
readers of the Bohdjbr Magazinb. They are 
taken from the " Dumfries Courier " of date 
February 18th, 1812. 

From Liddesdale heights, when erst the day. 
Had drawn the last faint streak away ; 
Sudden the war-fire's dismal glare. 
Shot from the beacon-hill afar. 
O'er tower and turret, tree and stream. 
Bed mingling with the moon^s pale beam. 
The blast down Bskdale louder flies. 
With warriors' shout, and widows' cries. 
And far-borne echoes wakened then. 
That scared the deer on Dinlie fen; 
Then Elliot roused him from his bower. 
And Armstrong called his border power. 
And many a lance was raised on high 

At sound of clansman*8 woe. 
High wav'd the plaids, far went the cry. 

"Hurl back the fire-brand at the foe." 

No more on Eskdale side appears. 
The dread array of border spears; 
And Liddle's gentle stream no more 
Is reddened by the bright claymore. 
Stout Elliot and the Armstrong ernst 
Lie low beneath their mossy cairn ; 
And mute is now the bugle tone 
To nightly raid that led them on. 
To scour the moors for many a mile. 
Startling the warders at Carlisle— 
Peace, Scotia ! to thy cloud-top hill ; 
Peace, England! to thy fertile vale; 
For now no more the Border war 
Shall break upon the evening still. 
And turn your matrons pale! 
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The Highland plaid, and Saxon green. 

No more in hoetila ranks are seen ; • 

On sad Iberia's distant coast 

In brother^bands they form a hoet, 

Whoae threatening shot, and mingling spear, 

Teach even gigantic France to fear ! 

And all that Liddesdale knows of war 

Is when the bonfire tells afar 

That Gallic legions ily. 
And peeling bells, and volley loud, 
8 ball make the father's bosom prond, 

Or draw the widow's sigh ! 

Elliot ! what now shall be thy care, 
While peace smiles over Eskdale fair? 
What now shall be the chieftain's pride. 
When battle-brands are laid aside? 
Behold his truly patriot mind, 
In arts of peace a pleasure find ! 
Unusual flocks our hills surprise. 
And villas in our vales arise ; 
While farms employ the warlike train. 
And Eskdale waved in golden grain! 

When winter sweeps the mountain side. 
And Esk more darkly rolls liis tide; 
Oft shall this jocund hall resound. 
With mirth of kindred gathered round ; 
And friends whose tried regard shall prove. 
They know his virtues, — and they love, — 
And though perhaps the harps may swell, 
No more of Border raid they tell. 
Yet clansmen skilled in legend lore. 
Shall count the doughty deeds of yore. 
And Elliot's name, as erst was wont. 

Ring in the halls of fair K 1. 

J. D. 
London, January, 1812. 

(Tlie above lines were written in conse- 
quence of having read Mr Gray's spirited Bor- 
der ballad " I^ock the door, Lariston," which 
appeared in the "Dumfries Courier.") 

"LocKBRBiB Lick." 




Penielheugh. 

In memory thou standest of the brave 
Who, fighting for their country^s glory, fell; 
A fitting monument their deeds to tell 

To all posterity. The green trees wave 

Around thee, in comparison how small ! 

Majestic, calm, thou towerest over all. 

Whoever climbs thee on a summer's day. 
And on thy weather-beaten summit stands, 
A glorioius outlook over fertile lands 

And heath clad hills his labour shall repay; 

For full five counties 'neath him are unrolled. 

With silver streams, and forests tipped with gold. 

Behold that pleasing vale, renowned in verse. 
Through which sweet Teviot glides 'mongst 

waving grain; 
Dark Ruberelaw, and Ettrick's baretopped chain; 
The Eildons, and the fat lands of the Meree; ; 
While southward in a semicircle stand 
The pasture hills that bound this Borderland. 

J, B. N. 



patriot. 



''The Passing of the Preceotor/' 

JNY book which preserves for us a 
past or passing phase of national 
life is of value to the nation, and 
should be treasured by every tnie 
If we are to have sympathy with the 
men of the past we must have them so de- 
scribed that, as Ave read, we feel their presence 
with us. By this means we are able to judge 
their characters in the light of their environ- 
ment, and to estimate the effect of their life 
and work upon the nation at large. To the 
present generation the Auld Kirk precentor is 
practically unknown, and we ai-e deeply in- 
debted to Mr Duncan Fraser, F.E.I.S. (pre- 
centor to the United Free Church Assem])ly), 
for the valuable little volume bearing the 
above title. The book is beautifully printed, 
and is issued from the famous John Knox's 
House, which, under the control of Mr W. J. 
Hay, is fast becoming noted for the publication 
of books bearing upon Scottish life and char- 
acter. 

Mr Fraser, a sketch and portrait of whom 
appeared in the Border Maoazixb of Octol)er, 
1904, is in himself an interesting link with the 
past, and is worthily carrying forward the 
traditions handed down to him from the 
fathers of j)salmo(ly and song. Not a few of 
our readers will recall the enthusiasm with 
which we sang the anthems of R. A. Smith, 
and some may even be able to recall the fam- 
ous John Templeton, John Wilson, and the 
more recent David Kennedy* interesting por- 
traits of whom appear in the volume. In ad- 
dition to the four mentioned the volume con- 
tains portraits of Thomas Legerwood Hately, 
Thomas M. Hunter, David Stephen, William 
M. Miller, David Taylor, and Ludovic Grant 
Sandison, all men of mark in the annals of 
Scottish psalmody. The first portion of Mr 
Fraser 's book contains some valuable histori- 
cal notes, showing the importance of the office 
of precentor from the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and gives in an interesting manner a 
clear idea of the various musical movements 
among the people. The concluding part deals 
with the power of psalmody and the changes 
which have taken place in recent years, while 
Parts II. and III., "Precentors* and their 
Work," and ^'Lights and Shadows of Precent- 
ing," contain much interesting matter, and the 
numerous anecdotes will appeal even to reaclers 
who may not be deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of the volume. As the author says in his 
preface, " he only touches the fringe of a sub- 
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ject which by and byo may receive fuller treat- 
ment," ami we trust that this will be left to 
Mr Fraser's pen, for few men are more able to 
handle the subject. As a sample of the read- 
able nature of the volume, we quote a few 
paragraphs, some of which aae doubly interest- 
ing to Borderers. 

A VILI.AGli PRECENTOR. 

My first impression of what preceuting really wa^i 
came upon me in a village church which we attend- 
ed when the summer vacation set th© younger 
ipembers of the family free from school. It was 



made their way homeward by the kirk loan. 
Johnnie Burton even reported to Bome of us at the 
dam^ide one day, that he had heard Mac tell the 
beadle that he was "in wonderfu* voice last Sun- 
day." But this act of condescension was never 
fully proved; besides, Johnnie had the reputation 
of being given to "romance" a bit. 

The conduct of two or three boys in the spai'oely 
filled back gallery was a sore trial to our friend of 
the desk, and 1 often passed the whole forenoon 
wondering what would happen if he were really 
to leave his seat and take them into, custody. 
Visions of dark cells below the church, where such 
oflfendeifi Avere said to have been confined, were 
often before me. So also they seemed to be with a 



John Campbell In the Church of St Giles', Edinburgh. 



in those days of lang, Jang syne when skies seemed 
ever blue and birds seemed ever singing. 

The worthy man who filled the "desk'* held 
several offices, one of them being that of village 
postmaster; but it wat» when leading the singing 
on Sunday that he appeared in his greatest office 
and in his fullest glory. The impret^ion made on 
my mind then was that precentiug must be a 
M>mewhat painful occupation. The strange con- 
tortions of knitted brow, twisted mouth, and staring 
ejeball could not i^rise from such sensations; 
whilst theeounds which accompanied these actions 
^wero suggestive of anything but calm enjojrment. 

And yet he could unbend and become wonder- 
fully familiar with some chosen crony ae they 



pale-faced lad who sat in the minister's pew on 
Sundays, but who on week-days used to join us 
in the absorbing sport of minno\y-fishing in the 
dark, still pools of the Water of Leith. But this 
pale-faced boy was no ordinary visionary, and he 
is now known to the world as Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 

It is needless to say that there is no desk in that 
village kirk now. Yet to some of us the place is 
all the poorer for the absence of Mac and his desk 
and the pale-faced boy in the minister's pew. 

A YARROW PRECENTOR. 

The worthiest type of the good old country pre- 
centor I have met was M., the Cappercluch school- 
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master. Far. in the heart of Selkirkshire there 
lie the Yarrow kirks. For forty-two yeans M. 
trudged on Sunday from Oappercleuch to the kirk 
down Yarrow and home again — a distance of fifteen 
miles— and few indeed were the days that found 
him absent. Preoentors are very fond of— well, not 
praise, but approbation. I remember being with 
Professor Blackie when he told M.— every word 
being accented by a thump of his famous big 
stick — ^"that people needed to come to the country 
to learn how the Psalms of David should be song." 
M. lived upon these words for many days. 

Our friend was an elder of the Free Church, 
and sometimes came as a representative to the 
General Assembly. The last time I saw him there 
was on a field-day at the declaratory Act time. 
Near the Moderator's chair, on either hand, are 
seats usually given up to ex-moderators and other 
prominent members. On this occasion, just in 
the middle of the seoond seat on the right, sat M., 
his homespun grey suit making him very con- 
spicuous among so many black coats. But never 
man gave more attention to a debate, not a word 
missed, and until the adjournment came he never 
moved. When I saw him in the autumn of that 
year, he said : "Of a' the seats in. the house, yon's 
the one I like best, and I aye tak' it when I'm 
up." 

Worthy man! if service to the Church entitled 
a man to any particular seat, he deserved a front 
one. He now rests in St Mary s Kirkyard, by the 
lonesome loch he loved so well, and* the district 
is all the poorer for his loss. 

THE PBECENTOB OF BOSTON'S KIBK. 

In the neighbouring valley of Ettrick, a few miles 
to the south of Yarrow, is to be found the kirk 
of Thomas Boston, author of 'The Fourfold State," 
"The Crook in the Lot," etc. Here for many years 
Andra M. filled the office of precentor. Twenty 
miles from^ the nearest railway station, it can 
easily be understock that he had few compeers, 
and no rival. The first time I heard Andra precent 
was when we were holidaying in the valley twenty 
years ago. Seldom have I heard a finer natural 
voice anywnere—high tenor, with a singular quality 
that thrilled the ear at onco— i>erhaps the rich 
accents of the Bordeis making it all the quicker. 

Like most of us, Andra had his foibles, one of 
them being a proneness to resent any participation 
in the praise by outsiders. I usually managed to 
smuggle in an obligato tenor to the high treble of 
the "desk"; but one day a friend was with me 
who assisted with a sort of "Methody" bass. This 
was more than Andra could stand, so the next 
tune was set "up to Kew," as my friend remarked, 
with the result that both of us were silenced. 

If Andra's range of tunes had been at all in 
keeping with the range of his voice he would have 
been unrivalled; but, unfortunately, he knew only 
seven oi' eight psalm tunes, and had no means of 
adding to his collection, for he could not read 
music, and could not trust his ear in psalmody, 
although in song singing he was the best in the 
parish. Many a time the minister's wife got him 
to come to the Manse to practise a new tune, and 
after he seemed to have thoroughly mastered it a 
Sunday would be set for its introduction. On the 
morning of that day, however, Andra would invari- 
ably appear quite dowie and distraught, saying he 
"hadna slept a winic a' nicht," and he "didna think 
he wad try that new yin the day." 



A few years ago we were again staying in 
Fttrick. The precentor had been long speaking 
about paying a visit to a son in Moffat "if he could 
get somebody to tak' the dask." It was suggested 
that on that particular Sunday I might be asked 
to do duty, and so relieve him. This I would only 
consent to do with the distinct approval of Andra, 
and such a delicate matter required a good deal of 
diplomacy; but eventually all was arranged. 

On the Saturday afternoon previous to the Sun- 
day in question we were angling up near the source 
of the Ettrick, in that beautiful glen wheie, as 
tradition has it, ''Will o' Phahorpe saw the faries." 
It was one of tiiose autumn days that in a pastoral 
region intensify solitude. Sunlight filtered through 
a gauze-like atmosphere; thera were fitful puffs of 
wind that did not blow fifty yards; insect life 
there was, without motwm, but not without sound, 
for from populated reeds and grasses there arose 
a tremulous hum as from faint aeolian harps 
hidden at their roots ; while the wild birds fitful 
cry and the distant waterfall's alternating sound, 
completed the slumbrous diapason. At such a time 
action is impertinent : you can lie upon your back 
among the heather, and with your eyes in the 
lift, see visions. 

We were recalled to life by seeing a real figure 
crossing our line of sight, for far up the slopes 
of Bodesbeck Law a pedestrian seemed to be work- 
ing his way towards the bridle-path that leads to 
the head of Ettrick. Who could it be whom Fate 
had destined to climb mountains on such a day? 
We had begun to weave a nice little history for 
him of the Wandering Jew, Ancient Mariner, Rip 
van Winkle order, when a voice hailed us far up 
the heights: "Hey! d'ye ca' that fishin'?" 

It was Andra! Good man, the thought of an 
interloper in the desk next day was too much for 
his loyal soul, despite the attractions of Mc^at 
and the persuasions of his son, he was making 
for home by the shortest cut in order to defend 
his post. 

The following (Sunday) morning we were^ making 
our way leisurely up the kirk loan when we saw 
Andra standing at the Manse gate. He accosted 
us without a smile, as if his reception at the Manse 
that morning had been somewhat cool, and in 
answer to my "Good-morning, Andra," he simply 
extended his arm, saying: "There's the psaums." 

"Aweel,'' he said, still holding the list out to me, 
"there's only twa psaums and a paraphrase, and," 
he added doubtfully, "ye— ye'U' maybe manage to 
get through!" 

The auld kirk bell of Ettrick seemed suddenly 
to jangle out of tune as we slipped quietly io our 
pew in a thoroughly meek and chastened spirit. 

The introduction of hymns was a sore trial to 
Andra; but the present of a fine American organ 
by a native of Ettrick, now exiled in London, 
brought his reign to a close altogether. ^ To-day 
the well-worn "dask" is empty, and Andra's grand 
voice is silent. 



When zephyrs wake, 
The aspen's trembling leaves must shake ; 
When beams the sun through April's shower. 
It needs must bloom, the violet flower ; 
And Love, howe'er the maiden strive, 
Must with reviving hope revive ! 

"Lord of the Isles.'' 
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THE LATE REV. PROFESSOR HISLOP. 

A DISTINGUISHED EARL5T0N1AN. 




I Y the deatli of the He v. Alexander Hisr 
lop, M.A., D.l)., Professor c<f Pastxjral 
Tlieology and Christian Ethics in 
the United Free Chinch Collejre, 
Glaago^', which oc<:uiTed on March 10, at liis 
residence, 14 Prince's Gardens, Dowanhill, the 
world of theolo^ and the United Free Church 
are rendered appreciably pt)orer. The siid 
event was wholly unexpected. Professor His- 
lop left home on Friday niorninir in his wonted 
good health, but while deliverinj^r his ordinaiy 
lecture to the students at the College he sudden- 
ly paused and complained of a severe pain in 
his head. His son, who is a. member of the 
class, advised him not to proceed, and subse- 
quently they drove home to<rcther. The family 
doctor was at once called, and on examination 
found that Dr Hislop had had an apoplectic 
shock. Every possible remedy wa« admiiiister- 
ed, but he jrradually j^ank into a semi-con- 
scious condition, fi-om w^hich he never rallied, 
and he passed peacefully away on the followinjr 
morning. 

Professor Hislop was lx)ni at Rarlston in 
1844, being the son of the late Mr William 



Hislo]>, a nmch respected resident of the town. 
Professor Hislop's early education was gained 
at Eai'lston Piuish School, first under the late- 
Mr Walker, aftumous "dominie'' of his time, 
and then under Mr I). Aitkenhead, who retired 
from the active work of his profession only a 
year or two iigo. After leaving school young 
Hislop sensed his apprenticeship in his native 
town as an engineer, but latterly he went to 
Glasijow I'niversity for the sake of studying 
for the ministry, keeping and educating himself 
there by working at his trade between sessions. 
At the close of his*l^niver8ity course he grad- 
uated MaMer of Arts. His theological course 
was taken in the Ignited Presbyterian College, 
. F]dinbui'gh, where he studied under such emin- 
ent teacheis and preachers a>t Dr Eadie and Dr 
Cainis. Licensed to preiich in 1873, he was 
almo«t immediately afterwards called to be 
colleague and successor to the Rev. Dr Edwards, 
Greenhead Ignited Presbyterian Church, Glas- 
gow. Here he distinguished himself by his 
earnestness and brilliancy as a preacher, and 
after four years of strenuous work in the city 
he ax'cepted a call to Helensburgh a« successor 
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to the Rev. Professoi' Duff in St Columba's 
Cliurcli. Dr Hislop's attainments a« a preach- 
er brought lum into prominence in the Church, 
and led, on the retirement of the Rev. Dr John 
Kerr, to his being invited to give a course of 
lectures in the Divinity Hall, Edinburgh, on 
pastoral theology. This was followed in 1892 
by his appointment as Professor of Practical 
Training. Two years later he was lionoured by 
his Alma Mater with the de^ee of Doctor of 
Divinity. On the union of the United Presby- 
terian and Free Churches in 1900 the staffs of 



passed but he was preaching in some place or 
other. This continuous strain caimot but have 
told on a constitution that waa never very 
robust, but Dr Hislop was intensely in earned 
and willing to be spent in the service of his 
Master. Apart from his lectures and sermons 
and occasional contributions to theological 
magazines, Dr Hislop did not do much in the 
way of literary writing. Of a kindly and ob- 
liging spirit, of an unobtrusive and unoetenita- 
tious disposition, and withal of a social tempera- 
ment and taking a deep interest in all social 



ThK Sl^l'ARE, EaRLSTON. 



the College wei-e re-arrangcxl, and Dr Hislop 
and Dr Oit were removed to Glasgow to 
strengthen the staff tliei-e, which had become 
depleted by the recent loss of Professor James 
Candlish and Professoi' Alexander Bruce. In 
ClasgO'W, Dr Hislop took the Chaii" of Pastoral 
Theology and Christian Ethics, and continued 
to discharge the duties of the post till his death 
with great acceptance to the students and with 
advantage to the Church at large. Devoted to 
the work of the Church, Dr Hislop not only 
giive of his best to the students under his care, 
but he also throughout all his professional car- 
eer willingly placed his services at the disposal 
of his clerical brethren, and seldom a Sunday 



questions and problems, Dr Hislop was held in 
very high esteem by large circles of friends 
l>oth in Edinburgh and Glasgow. Whilst resi- 
dent in Edinburgh he was an elder in Bosehall 
Ciiurch, the Rev. Dr William Moriaon's, and 
in Glasgow he was connected with Claremont 
Church, of which the Rev. Adam C. Welch 
(who belongs to Galashiels), who was his suc- 
cessor in Helensburgli, is now the pastor. He 
wa« married in 1877, and is survived by his 
wife and three sons and five daughters. One 
of his 80«ns is preparing for the ministry' of the 
United Free Church, and two are medical stu- 
dents. 

W. D. S. 
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The Restoration of Yarrow Kirk. 

1 ANY of our readers will be aware 
that the Rev. Robert Borland, 
F.S.A. (Scot.), minister of Yar- 
row, and popular lecturer and 
author, has set himself the task of restoring 
liis church in such manner that the building 
will be beautified and rendered more commod- 
ious than it is at present. All who know Yar- 
roAV and its genial pastor will wish him God- 
•speed in his praiseworthy enterprise, and we 
trust that loyal Borderers all over the world 
will give him such tangible support that his 
task will be brought to a speedy and success- 
ful issue. That the subject of Yarrow and its 
kirk is a more important one than is gener- 
-ally supposed, can be seen from the following 
quotation from a sermon delivered by Mr Bor- 
land on 17th December, 1905, in Tit wood Par- 
ish Church, Glasgow. Taking for his text, 
'* Thou shalt arise and have mercy upon Zion : 
For the time to favour her, yea, the set time is 
come. For Thy servants take pleasure in her 
stones, and favour the dust thereof'* (Psalm 
cii., i3, 14), the preacher drew a picture of the 
condition of the Jews during the captivity ui 
Babylon, and after proving tliat religion lies 
at the root of all true national life, he said : — 
*' The aspect of Yarrow which has been n\ost 
prominently before the public mind has been 
its poetical one. Yarrow is. the centre of a 
jrreat body of ballad literature — a literature 
not unworthy to be compared with the Homeric 
legends. We know not who the writers of 
these ballads were. Probably they were pro- 
duced not by any individual, but by the com- 
munity as a whole. Be this as it may, there 
-can 136 no question as to their great merit. But 
the religious history of Yarrow, like that of 
almost every other parish in Scotland, is full 
-of significance. 

To begin with, it is worthy of note that Yar- 
row in pre-Christian times had evidently been 
an important centre of the Druidical worship. 
We have numerous standing stones in the par- 
ish, three of them in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the church, a Druid circle on the 
heights of Blackhouse, and other remains of 
the ancient heathen worship. According to 
Csesar, Dniidism attained its most perfect 
-development in North Britain, and it would 
almost seem as if in the heart of the Old Et- 
trick Forest its fanes were moi'e numerous than 
in any other part of the surrounding country. 
We are naturally prone to think lightly of 
<»very form of heathen religion, and rightly so, 



perhaps, when we compare any of these forms 
with Christianity — they are as starlight unto 
sunlight, or as water unto wine — but they are 
very important and full of significance not- 
withstanding. . . . Druidism had its pur- 
pose and place aiid function in the divine econ- 
omy, and was a preparation for the higher 
spiritual thought and life by which it was sup- 
erseded. It is interesting also to remember 
that the Druid circles were the first places of 
Christian worship in this country. Evangel- 
ists like St Ninian and your own St Kenti- 
gern, the founder of your city, the inspirer of 
its civic life, consecrated these circles, and 
gathered around them and within them those 
who had been converted to Christ, that they 
might there offer their sacrifices of prayer and 
thanksgiving. Indeed, it is almost certain that 
the phrase, ' Al Kirk ' is derived from the 
Druids. It is not ' Old Kirk ' or ' Auld Kirk,* 
but ' Al Kirk,' as the conmion people still j pro- 
nounce it, and which meant 'stone kirk' or 
circle. The fact is, down to the present day 
you find in some parts of the country Druid 
circles which are still called " Al Kirks. 'J 

When we conje to Christian times we 'find 
in the history of Yarrow not a few notable 
phenomena. In a field not far from Yarrow 
Kirk there stands one of the earliest Christian 
monuments in this country. It dates hack to 
the close of the sixth century. It was dis- 
covered 102 years ago, and its appearand^ 
created much interest at the time. Sir Walte. 
Scott, Mungo Park, Dr John Leyden,. and 
others tried to decipher the inscription on it, 
which is cut in rude Roman characters on a 
somewhat rouirh luid unequal surface,, but with 
indifferent success. It has taken nearly a 
hundred years to make it out, but the signi- 
ficance of the inscription has well reptiid the 
trouble and effort involved in the decipher- 
ment. It nms thus — "To the memoiy of the 
most illustrious Prince Dudus, of the Dumno- 
geni. Here in the tomb lie the two sons of 
Liberalis." The information thus conveyed 
seems meagre indeed, but there is more 
in it than appears at first sight. Let me put 
the facts before you as briefly as iwssible. 
First of aJl, in the neighbourhood of this in- 
scribed stone, which is generally called the 
''Liberalis Stone," there is a ditch known as 
the Catrail, which runs from Peel Fell (on the 
Cheviots) to Gala«hiels, a distance of forty-five 
miles, and is regarded by antiquaries as the 
old boundary line between the Britoois of 
Strathclyde and the Angles of Bernicia. In tlie 
second place, towni-ds the close of the sixth 
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century a great battle waa fought here between 
the Angles and the Britons, in which the 
Britons gained a decisive victory. In. the third 
place, the King of the Britons at that time 
was Roderick Hael, who, in "The Four Books 
of Wales," is called Nud, and who was known 
as the generous or liberal. Now, this Roderick 
Hael was . the friend and protector of St. 
Mungo, and rendered an important service to 
Christianity in Scotland by recalling him from 
Wales, to which country he had been driven 
by the hostility of a former king. He not only 
asked him . to return to take up the work he 



traversed the greater part of the South of 
Scotland in prosecuting his great evaiigelistic 
mission. Many years afterwards St. Cuthbert,- 
the prior of Melrose, ministered in spiritual 
things to the inhabitants of our district, and 
it is just possible that not until his time were 
the people fully brought under the influ- 
ence of the Gospel of Christ. But it is only 
when we come down to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century that we come upon 
authentic history, so far as the Church in 
Yarrow is concerned. St. Mary's Church, 
standing on the shore of the lake to which it 



Yarrow Kirk and Hakse. 



bad begoin in Glasgow, but he went and met 
him down in DumTriesshire, at a place called 
Hoddom, and received him with great cor- 
diality and with every mark of honour. Now, 
this stone commemorates the two sons of this 
Christian Kincr, the Constantine of Scotland, 
and, as I have said, is one of the earliest 
Christian monuments in Scotland. 

We can trace the history of the Cliurch in 
Yarrow back to the thirteenth centurv\ It is 
just possible that St. Ninian, in the early 
years of the fifth century, preached the Gospel 
to the dwellers in Ettritfk Forest, as Galloway 
is not far distant, and we know that St. Ninian 



has given its name, was in the diocese of 
Glasgow, ajid was for many generations a centre 
of spiritual light and moral influence. There- 
were at least a covey of six chapels scattered 
over a wide district in connection with 
the Mother Church, and in this way an 
effort was made to bring religious ordinances 
within easy reach of the whole body of the 
parish ionei-s. It was in one of these 
chapels where, tradition says, Sir William 
Wallace was made Governor of Scot- 
land. He had begun his great work in 
the West, and he came down to have a confer- 
ence with the Border chiefs, who, after hearing 
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his statements and discussing the situation in 
all its bearings, recognised him afi the Warden 
of the country, and sent him away with their 
blessing. It is an interesting circumstance 
that the bell of Yarrow Kirk was taken from 
the chapel of Deuchar, which disappeared 
shortly after the Reformation^ and it still calls 
•the people to worship Sunday after Sunday. 

It was at Phi]iphaugh, on the banks of the 
Yarrow, where the troops of the gallant 
Montrose were scattered to the winds 
by the redoubtable David Leslie in the 
autumn of 1645. Montrose at one time had 
been an ardent Covenanter, aiid what induced 
him> to desert the cause of the Covenant and 
go over to the Royalists is still a natter of 
uncertainty. But the fa^t remains, and but 
for the signal disaster which befell his arms 
at Philiphaugh the subsequent history of Soot- 
land and of the United Kingdom might have 
been very different from what it is. 

There is a tendency in these days in certain 
quarters to speak disparagingly of the 
Covenanting movement, and of its leaders. 
With this tendency I have no sympathy 
whatever. The Covenanting struggle was 
no doubt marred by many regrettable 
incidents ; but what great movement has ever 
been free from such defects] When the 
passions of men are roused things are 
said and done that cannot very well be 
justified when the storm has blown past. But 
we think the Covenanters Avere altogether right 
in their main contention. Laud's Prayer- 
book may be all that its admirers claim for it, 
and I confess that I have not found much in it 
with which I seriously disagree, but that the 
king should have ordered this book to be 
used in the Scottish Church, on pain of horn- 
ing, was an outrage on religion and common 
sense. We were a free people, not a nation 
of serfs, and we had bought our liberty with 
a great price, and if our forefathers had 
meekly yielded to the imperious and un- 
righteous demands of Charles I. none of our 
liberties would have been safe, or, indeed, 
worth possessing. And the result has more 
tlian justified the deed. It is to the Cove- 
nanters in very laa*ge measure that we owe the 
civil and religious liberties which are the 
glory of our country, and of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. One may say all this and yet be 'keenly 
alive to the evils which were more or less 
associated with the movement. The brighter 
the lisrht, the deeper the shadow. The effect 
of this struggle upon our Church life is felt 
even to the present day. The seemlv ritual 



of an earlier time disappeared ; prayers ceased 
to be read in. the Scottish Church, as was the 
custom for nearly a hundred years after the 
Reformation, and tlie service generally became 
bald and unintereeting. And the prevailing 
spirit of the Church was reflected in the build- 
ings which were erected for the worship of 
God. These were for the most part barn-like 
structures, devoid alike of the grace« of 
art and the elements of comfort. But 
a change has come over the spirit of our dream,, 
and there may be a tendency, as is the case in 
all reactions, to go too far in an opposite 
direction. We can only hope and praiy that 
the native reticence and sobriety of the Scottish 
people may prevent their rushing to extremes. 

In the year 1640, four years before the 
battle of Philiphaugh, the present church in 
Yarrow was erected. It was brought down 
from St. Mary's, eight miles further up the 
parish, in order to be more in the centre of the 
district. The building remains practically 
as it was when first erected. On the end of 
the south wall there is a dial plate with tlie 
appropriate motto inscribed on it, ''Watch 
and pray. Time is short." And at the side 
of the dial are the initials "M. J. F. M.,'' 
Magister John Fisher, Minister. Tlie church 
has an interesting history. Shortly after the 
Revolution, when Presbyterianism liad at last 
ccme to its own, the Rev. Dr John Rutherford 
was ordained minister of the parish. He was 
a man of many gifts and graces, a.nd for a 
considerable period played a large part in the 
life of the valley, and throughout the Border 
country. His son. Professor Rutherfoixl, one 
of the first to bring the medical school of 
Edinburgh into Eumpeaiif fame, composed the 
inficription on the mural tablet in the north 
wall of the church which was erected to his 
father's memory. It is written in Latin, and 
may thus be translated — "To the memory of 
the Rev. Dr John Rutherford, minister of 
Yarrow, most upright and most vigilant. 

"And to Robert, ^ his son, in his fourth 
year. Christiana Shaw, his mourning wife, 
was careful to erect this monument. Died 
May 8, l7lO, in the 19th year of his ministry 
and 69th of his age." Then follows this beau- 
tiful apostrophe — 

"Thou wast a faithful pastor, a beloved 
brother, a sure friend, a gentle master, a 
genial husband and father. Having laid aside 
the office of an upright and pure life, thou 
hast yielded to the Father. Thy years passed 
happily, thrice blessed I Thy fame is above 
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the hi|jb hills and the green banks of Yarrow, 
thy soul above the stars." 

This inscription in itself would 
liave been enough to have excited 
our interest in Dr Rutherford, but 
there is another circumstance which greatly 
enhances our regard for this "most upright and 
most vigilant" minister of Yarrow. He wa« 
the maternal gremt-giandfather of Sir Walter 
.Scott, and it is from him, and his still more 
illustrious son, that Sir Walter is supposed to 
have inherited his genius. For eight years, 
from 1801 to 1812, Scott lived at Ashiestiel, 
In the parish of Yarrow, and he tells us that he 
"delighted to worship at the shrine of his 
Ancestors." The circumstance that his great- 
grandfather had been minister of the parish, 
and that his grandfather, Profesw)r Rutherford, 
had be«n born and brought up in the valley — 
indeed, he was familiarly known as "the 
Yarrow Doctor" — gave Scott a deep and 
special interest in the district. He loved 
Yarrow with all his heart. He sings — 

By Yarrow's stream still let nie stray, 
Though none should guide niy feeble way; 
Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my Avithered cheek. 

It is interesting to think that during those 
yetu's when Scott lived in the parish, and wa,s 
at least nn occasional worshipper in the church, 
James Hogg, the most wonderful man that 
ever woi-e the maud of a shepherd, and ''Willie 
Laidiaw," Scott's amanuensis, were also regular 
worshippers in Yarro\v Cliurch. 

Tliere can be little doubt that Sir Walter's 
ministerial ancestry wa.s not without it.s effect 
on his life, and op the wonderful body of 
literature which he crave to" the world. Thouc^li 
not much given to church attendance, Scott 
had a profound respect for the clerical office, 
a. sincere regard for the great cardinal doc- 
trines of Christianity, and a love of righteous- 
ness in all its forms and pha.'^es. He could 
say when, he lay a-dying, if ever a man could, 
that lie had never written a line that he wished 
erased. The world owes an infinite debt to 
the Great Romancer not only for the unique 
service he rendered to literature, but for the 
moral purity and elevation which cliaracterised 
every line he penned. He is one of the best 
and greatest of preachers, one who seems 
never to have forgotten that he was a co- 
worker with God. 

So much, then, for Sir Walter's connection 
with our historic parish. 



After an interval, Dr Rutherford was suc- 
ceeded in the ministry of Yarrow by a Dr 
Lorimer, wlio wa« for twenty j-ears minister 
of Mouswald, and eleven years minister of 
Yan'ow, where he died in 1775, and ^as buried 
within the walls of the church. He was 
succeeded by Dr Cramond, who died in 1791. 
Then came Dr Robert Russell, who a short* 
time before had been ordained minister of 
Ettrick. He was a massive man, both physic- 
ally and mentally, and for considerably over 
fifty years he went out and in amongst his 
people, breaking to them the bread of life, 
and was re«pected, hooioured, and beloved by 
all classes of the community. He was suc- 
ceeded » by his son, Dr James Russell, the 
genial and accomplished author of the 
"Reminiscences of Yarrow," a man of courtly- 
manners and of singular charm of disposition. 
He laid to heart the injunction of the Apoetle, 
"Seek i:)eace and ensue it." His memory, 
needless to nny, is still green in the cfanmunity 
where he fulfilled his long and Ijonourable 
ministrj'. 

Now it is to plead with you to help me in 
the restoration of the church where these great 
and good men have ministered that I am here 
to-day. ... I need £1000 to enable me 
to accomplish the task I have taken in hand, 
and I am already, thanlks to the liberality of 
my friends, more than half-way towards the 
goal. lUit the last half is likely to give us 
more trouble tlunn the first, at least so I am 
assured, and I earnestly hope that you will send 
me away rejoicing with a good substantial sum 
in my pocket. 

I may say that mV ambition in this work is 
to make the Church in Yarrow worthy of its 
great traditions. It is visited b}" largo 
numbers from all parts of the woi'ld, and I 
should like to see it in such condition that 
those who come to see it may carry away with 
them a pleasing and happy memoiy. I an% 
sure I shall not appeal to your liberality in 



Oh, Yarrow ! garlanded with rhyme. 

That clothes thee in a mournful glory. 
Though sunsets of an elder time 

Had never crowned thee with a story,— 
Still would I wander by the stream. 

Still listen to the lonely singing, 
That gives me back the golden dream, 

Through which old echoes yet are ringing. 
J. B. Sri.kirk. 
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''Mageota RobMe/' 

AN AMUSING BORDER CHARACTER. 

INOTHER of the now slender band of 
Border worthies or characters passed 
away a few wee'ks ago in the 
person of Robert Brown, or, as he 
was better known to Borderers, young and old 
— 'Magenta Robbie.'' Poor Robert breathed 
his last in Hawick Poorhouse at the age of 
sixty, and niany a Borderer far distant from 
the homeland will regret to hear of his end, 
for all classes enjoyed a chat with Robbie. For 
many years he earned a precarious livmg by 
peddling small wares round amongst the coun 
try-folks, his stock-in-trade contained in a small 
tin box, which he always called his *'tin carpet 
bag." In Border farm-houses, or in the cot 
of the humble shepherd, Robbie always received 
a hearty welcome on his periodical visits. Un- 
couth in mien and garb. Magenta Robbie was 
a simple souh If his complex character had 
any predominant feature, it was certainly the 
entire absence of guile, and many* pranks were 
played on the innocent creature l3y the lads 
and lasties of the Border town. Yet many a 
oi-e will be sorry that poor Robert is dow no 
more and the stcre of simple sayings which he 
originated can no more be added to. Like in 
the case of the more famous Joe Miller, every 
humorous incident, every quaint quibble, or 
simple "bull" was fathered upon Brown, and, 
though he was certainly not the originator of 
:«<>me of the humorous anecdotes afisociated with 
his memor}% yet his simplicity and want of 
guile produced many "bon-mots," which Bor- 
derers delight to re-tell to each other: The 
authenticity of many of the Magenta stories 
cannot be gninsaid, and the writer personally 
can vouch for the triith of some of the following 
anecdotes. 

Once, when hawking his wares, he offered a 
douce matron several pairs of "blue men's strip- 
ed socks" and some "black women's stockings." 
Robert was a married man, aiid at one time 
an interesting event in domestic life occurred. 
Meeting a cronie next morning, Robbie told the 
news. "Guess what it is?*' he asked. "A lad- 
die." "Na! Guess again." "Weel, a lassie," 
was the reply. "Here, wha has tel't ye?" 
demanded Robbie, in surprise. Once he had 
occasion, so the story goes, to appear m court 
in a case where he hacl been assaulted, and, in 
iriving evidence, he pled his cause by Appealing 
to the magistrate thus, "Look here^, Bailie, hoo 



wad ye like if ye was felled wi' an empty spunk 
box?" 

His nickname was derived from the fact that 
he always stocked socks of this particular hue 
and continually pressed intending customers to 
choose "the magenta yins." On one occasion, 
wh^n he had to fill up the census return, he 
entered himself as a "widower, as his» wife was 
living in America," and in the column where 
his age should have been he boldly put down 
the numerals 50, then 8, his age being 58, but 
imagine the census collector's surprise when he 
discovered a man 508 years of age ! 



,^i 



"Magexta Robbie." 

A friend met Bobbie on the road to Weens- 
land and asked him where he was going. "Oh. 
I'm flitting to Weensland to be near ma wark."^ 
"Where are ye workin', Robbie?" "Oh, f 
liavena got a job yet !" When the flitting 
actually came off, the poor pony had a some- 
what heavy load, and Robbie was observed to 
get ^n to the lorrj-, and, lifting a table, he 
placed it on his head When he was a^ed the 
reason 6f his action-^ Robbie replied, "I'm giein' 
the puir horse ia hand," forgetting that he had 
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increased its load by his own weight When 
he was employed in a Hawick factory he appear- 
ed at the close mouth early one morning in very 
scanty attire, and, hailing a passing policeman, 
he a&ked the time. "Half-pa«t five,'' wa« the 
reply. - "I'll need to awa back an' rise," re- 
plied Magenta^ disappearing up the passage. 

Robert lived alone in Hawick for many years, 
and strove to keep up a little hom!e, aided by 
parochial relief, but occasioinally he had to seek 
the friendly shelter of the Poorhouse. One of 
the most amusing things he ever did was to 
apply for the office of Inspector of Poor when 
it fell vacant. The reason given by Robbie as 
to his superior qualifications for the pomtion 
was that, having been an inmate of the Poor- 
house, he knew more about the place than any 
of the other applicants. He had a creditable 
amount of self-esteem, and regularly attended 
the services in the West Port U.F. Church, 
wearing kid gloves and a white tie, and when 
the position of precentor fell vacant Robbie 
promptly appHed for the situation, and was 
quite disappointed when he failed to receive it. 

One of the houses he lived in was infested 
with rats, and one day he was telling his trou- 
bles with these vermin. "Dae ye ken, last 
nicht, whan I was soond sleepin', I saw a muokle 
rat rin richt across ma chest, an' I was that 
feared I dauma waken." On one occasion 
things must have gone pretty fai* down with 
Robert, as he told a friendly shopkeeper, "I 
havena haen a bite o' coal in the hoose'for twa 
days." Once he applied to the Inspector of 
Poor in Jedburgh for financial assistance. The 
Inspector declined to give money, but offered 
to send Magenta to Hawick Poorhouse. Ma- 
genta refused this o<ffer and went away unsatis- 
fied, but shortly he came back again and ap- 
plied for his train fare to Hawick as he was 
""ower wake to walk it." The Inspector gladly 
produced the money, but Robbie, telling the 
tale afterwards, said, "I fairly did him! I 
went nane tae the puirhoose. I juist went an' 
bought some meat wi' the money !" 

The figure of poor Robbie slipping about the 
streets of Hawick will be missed, for the harm- 
less creature was well liked by the citizens, and 
the old-fashioned worthies are slowly dying out 
in our land. J. G. G. 



Crood even, fair moon, good even to thee ; 

I prithee, dear moon, now show to me 
The form and the features, the speech and de- 
gree. 
Of the man that true lover of mine shall be. 
— ^Heart of Midlothian, 



The Beauties of Nature. 

^g^g^N the "Scottish Review," a weekly 
mine of good literature, of which 
every true Scot should be proud, 
that eminent Borderer, Sir Herbert 
E. Maxwell, Bart., in his most interesting 
page, "Jottings of * a Naturalist," says: — 

It is passing strange how absolutely insen- 
sible certain minds are to the beauties of nat- 
ure, and one cannot but wonder what Com- 
pensating faculty such persons possess to in- 
demnify them for being cut off from one of 
the sweetest sources of pleasure. One of the 
most striking instances, not only of indiffer- 
ence to beauty, but inability to perceive it, 
was furnished to me by a Scottish clergyman, 
and daffodils supplied the occasion for the 
manifestation. I was attending serviee in his 
parish church one bright Sabbath in March, 
and was dismayed to see that the daffodils, 
which crowded all the kirkyard and decked 
the manse grounds with gold, had been mowed 
down. There they lay in swathes, withering 
in the sun, a piteous sight to behold. I wait- 
ed after service to inquire the meaniag of 
this, pointing out to my reverend friend that 
not only was the display ruined for this year, 
but that the bulbs would not flower in the 
following spring after such treatment. "That 
was exactly ray intention in having them cut," 

replied the minister ; " Mrs A (naming his 

wife) considers yellow a vulgar colour, and 
there was so much of it about that she asked 
me to put the flowers down." The strange 
thing was that my friend was, in many re- 
spects, not unversed in the Greek poets, and 
with a catholic taste in literature. Be sure 
that I bombarded him with Shakespeare, Hei- 
rick, and Wordsworth. I even protested 
against common flowers being condemned as 
vulgar, recalling the gentle rebuke addressed 
by Sir Walter Scott to his daughter, when she 
declared she could not endure something be- 
cause it was vulgar. " My dear," said he, 
" you speak like a very young lady. Do you 
know, after all, the^ meaning of this word 
'vulgar?' It is only 'common;' nothing 
that is common, except wickedness, can de- 
serve to be spoken of with contempt. When 
you have lived to my years, you will be dis- 
posed to agree with me in thanking God that 
nothing reallv worth having or caring about 
in this world is uncommon." 

Well, the minister and his good lady passed 
hence years ago. It may be that their spirits, 
wandering amid Homer's meads of asphodel, 
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have wakened ere this to a new sense of 
beauty in leaf and flower. Meanwhile, the 
daffodils in the old kirkyard have recovered 
from the harsh treatment, and bear annual 
tribute of goblin gold as lavishly as ever. 



Pre-Roman Roads. 




I OTORING, driving, or cycling from 
London through Kent, we enter 
the old City of Canterbury by 
_ what is known as the London 
Road. This road, as it nears the city, is in 
fact part of Watling Street, the great high- 
way the Romans constructed from Dover to 
London, and thence to the North and West. 

But this Roman-made road is modern com- 
paxed with one near by, the course of which is 
clearly indicated by a cleft on the side of a 
hill, at the village of Harbledown, two miles 
from Canterbury. Not only in this village, 
but in many other places in the county t.f 
Kent, can be discerned this well-defined track, 
and wherever it is apparent, it is known as 
the "Pilgrims' Way." 

It was along this narrow path that Giaucor 
led his merry troop. At that period it was 
the rout« adopted by those who journeyed to 
worship and pay their tribute at the sacred 
shrine of the murdered Thomas a Becket. 

At no great distance, and well within view 
of it. stretched the great paved thoroughfare 
of "Watling Street," and it seems strange 
that a narrow bye-way should have been chos- 
en by those pilgrims, and used by them, as it 
undoubtedly was for many centuries, when « 
better and an easier route was available. 

The true reason for this may probably be, 
that tolls were levied from those travellers 
using the broad highway. To avoid the pay- 
ment of such tolls, needy wanderers, or those 
to whom, tim^ was of no importance, would go 
by the older routei, that which is now known as 
the "Pilgrims' Way." 

Twenty centuries have run their course 
since the Romans first put foot on British 
-soil; seven centuries are past and gone since 
-Chaucer sung; but their old track was al- 
ready ancient when the Romans came. It 
existed long before St Augustine first preached 
at Canterbury; and it was known and used 
long before the mjirtyrdom and canonization 
o! Beoket. 

A discovery made about seven years ago led 
to further investigation. Near Harbledown 



the track passes through an earthwork which 
indicates the settlement. Here some pits had 
been opened for gravel, and enquiry at the 
workmen employed there, then and afterwards 
as the excavations were continued, resulted 
in the acquisition of a number of objects, 
mostly of iron, which Professor Boyd Daw- 
kins, two years ago, described in a lecture to 
the Archaeological Institute. Some remains 
of pottery were also found, but all these re- 
lics, the Professor explained, corresponded in 
character with some that had before been 
found in the noted pre-historic settlements at 
Glastonbury, Lewes, and elsewhere. The Pro- 
fessor then clearly proved that the " Pilgrims* 
Way " existed in the Iron age, and belonged 
to a system of ancient trackways connecting 
pre-historic centres of population. 

Anyone who may see this famed " Pilgrims' 
Way " in Kent and the mysterious " Catrail " 
in the Border district, and, knowing both, 
cannot fail to notice their similarity of con- 
struction ; particularly in this one respect, 
that both are more easily traced on the higher 
ground. In the valleys they have almost dis- 
appeared, perhaps through the action of wea- 
ther or by the cultivation of the soil. 

Does the Catrail then belong to a system of 
communication between early British settle- 
ments? All along its route such settlements 
existed in numbers, as their remains clearly 
show. Have any such relics as those described 
by Professor Boyd Dawkins been found near 
it? They consisted of spears, daggers, axes, 
and a hammer, kc. 

Much has been written to prove that the 
Catrail was a great military work of the early 
inhabitants of the country, llie roads which 
the Romans made were for military purposes ; 
for the easy and rapid movement of their 
troops; only they constructed them broader 
and better, and with a more comprehensive 
system, than those already in use in the coun- 
try. But may they not have followed and 
absorbed into their greater roads some of 
these earlier tracks? This may explain why 
no sign or trace of them can be found, except- 
ing here and there a few examples like the 
" Pilgrims' Way " in Kent, or the Catrail m 
the historic Border landl 

J. B. Brown. 



Judge not at least unkindly ol a friend's 
thought, and then, if you are mistaken, the 
fault rests not with you. — ^The Pirate. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Each year b1u>wh a markecl incretvse in the popular desire for open air exercise, when the days begin to length- 
en and become moi-e genial. Literary and other societies notice this tendency', and have, in many casoa, U> 
shorten their sessions. There is much scattering of the members, and a consequent difficulty of bringing them 
together again in the Autumn. But why should there be a scattering t Organise Rambling Clubs for Historical 
Archaeological, or Botanical studies, and you will be surprised at the result. The Borderland is admirably 
adapted for such clubs, and we strongly urge our younger readers to take this matter up. 

Ihe Border Keep. 

Memory takes nie hack to the time when tlie districtu, where they canicHl'on with considerable 
I ' ■ ^. 1 • activity the manufacture of spoons fixnu the ram 

horn.si,oon was in pretty genera use in coun- ^^^^ ^^^^ ,^^^,^^ ^^,j^j^,^ ^^.^^.^ ^.P,^,^Hy ^^^^^^ p^t 

try districts, and I must confess that my by the farmers until the appearance of one of the 

*' mouth waters," as we sav, when I think of tribe. The spoon of horn was then in daily uee iu 

it. There was a substantiality and homeliness practically every country household, nnd the pei-- 

1^^,11 I • 1 " • 1 i. f lodical visit of the maker was anticipated with 

about the horn-spoon which is absent from ^^^^^ ^^,^^1,^^ ^^ ,^^t by the younger generation, 

those at present in use, and I believe that not u-ho viewed with considerable interest the gradual 

a few of the old folks would even vet consider transformation of the rough tup horn into the- 

it a treat to sup their porridge or kail with «|^ooth «hai>ely article for domestic use. Among 

,, iiri* 1x11 T 1 the last to practice the art was one Kennetiy, who 

the old-fashioned table accessory. I remember patrolled the Ayrshire country-side with unfailing: 

in our old home — the old Dominie will not say regularity. "Horner Kennedy" was widely known 

how long ago — there was one horn-spoon which »»d respected, and had the reputation of being 

was only used when the company at table was ?**^ f."^** tradesman of the day in his own particu- 

1 •; I w 1 1 '1 1 11 lar hue. He was tor many years accompanied on 

larger than usual. It could only be used by hj^ round by his sister, who gave him cbnsiderable^ 

one of the family, as the handle had such a a.ssistance in his work. Even at the present day 

twist in it that, if the spoon was raised to the specimens of Kennedy's handiwork are to be found 

mouth in the usual wav, the kail, instead of If 1"'*"*^^* **lf f«""^^"«^' '''^t''^ V- ^>' «re infin- 

^, 1? • , ^v^ V* vx ji^jy preferred to the more attractive metal or 

going m the proper direction ran along the electro-plate article. Though somewhat uncouth in 

grove in the handle and off at the end. The appearance, and as a rule poorly clad, Kennedy 

making of horn-spoons was quite a large in- ^^'*» reputed to be a man of considerable means, 
dustrv at one time, and the sulnect is thus 

referred to bv a writer in thp '• UliiKcrmv Fvph Aproixjs the recent par. on the extinction of the- 

leieriea 10 m a wiitei in tne irlasgow J^.ven- homer, it may not be irrelevant to point out that 

ing iNews ; curio-hunters eet great value on utensils referablo 

Is the "homer" extinct? I have not heard of to the palmy days of the ait. It is doubtful if 

one of the craft for many moons. At onetime this there is any more interesting specimens of th*-.- 

particular class were well known in agricultural horner's skill than a cup. which was discovered by 
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Captain Hope, ^f St. Mary's It>le, in the autamn 
of 1903. Tlus, which was originally presented to 
Dunbar, Earl of Selkirk, bears the initials of Billy 
Murehall, the redoubted chief of the Galloway 
tinkere. . On one side of the mug, 1768 is inscribed, 
and on the other 115. The latter figures conclus- 
ively prove that, in his patriarchal years* Billy's 
hand had not lost its cunning. It is matter of 
gr^at siitisfaction to all students of gipsy lore that 
thiH hit>toric cup has found a resting-place in the 
iuui$enn> of the good town of Kirkcudbright, which 
ii>ay be regarded as the capital of the wide district 
peregrinated by Billy. 

* * * 

From the same newspaper I quote the fol- 
lowing three paragraphs. The first is spec- 
ially interesting to me, as I knew the de- 
ceased clergyman's father, and remember see- 
ing hiniself frequently when he visited the old 
folks: — 

'The recent death of Father Downie, the venerable 
priest of Newabbey, serves as a i-emindor of the 
pre-Beformation associations that gather round 
one of the most romantic parishes in Southern 
Scotland. Overshadowed by the ruins of the stately 
pile, which was built by Devorgilla, the mother of 
John Balliol, it would be difficult to imagine <i 
more desirable retreat for the religious reclu^te than 
the little parsonage of Newabbey. Tradition re- 
cords that Gilbert Brown, the last AbViot of the 
parish, clung to his office for at least fifty years 
after the great upheaval effected by Knox. This 
tenacity to principle has not been without its influ- 
ence on the present day, as the district boasts 
mony earnest Catholics, who claim to be descended 
from families whose attachment to the old eccles- 
iastical system was strengthened by the good Abbot 
Brown. This early predilection for the old faith 
was naturally fostered by the families of Herries 
and Maxwell, to whose zeal for the cause of the 
Pretender Sir Walter Scott bears frequent testi- 
mony. Father Downie, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with the historic and romantic aesocia- 
tiona of the district, had, in the course of a long 
liastorate, endeared himself to parishioners of all 
religious persuasions. 

« * « 

Carlyle was a great believer in genealog3% He 
stated as regards his own family, he could dis- 
tinctly trace his own father in himself. I have 
heard a story regarding his brother James, who, 
like the sage, evidently possessed some of the fam- 
ily stock of humour. The brother and some farmer 
friends were assembled in one of the rooms of a 
village hostel i*y, on a bitterly cold day. The fire 
liappened to be of parochial dimensions, and its 
cheerless glimmer kopt the company at rather a 
low temperature. On a call being made for more 
coals, Carlyle rang the hell, and on the appearance 
of the landlady, who was noted for "scrimpy" 
ways, he addressed her with the satirical demand, 
"Anither saucerful ot coals, ma'am."He is reporetd 
on another occasion, when presented with a rather 
diminutive dram, to have asked for a piece of 
string, lest he should swallow glass as well as 
contents. 

« » « . 

The ubiquity of the' Scot is proverbial, and many 
interesting stories are told of the odd places where 



Scotsmen have found a habitation. In Kiuglake's 
"Eothen," he tells of spending a day in Cairo with 
Cisman Effendi, who turned out to be a patriotic 
Scotsman. Many other stories tend to show that 
the Scot is at home under any sky. It may be 
new to most readers that one of the official guides 
en the historic battlefield of Waterloo is a "brither 
Soot," rejoicing in the fine old Border name of 
Little. Sergeant Little (to give him his title), is 
a native of the Dumfriesshire village of Beattock. 
He has a thorough knowledge of the composition 
aAd disposition of the troops engaged on that fam- 
ous day in 1815, and his graphic description of the 
battle is a treat that few visitors forget. 

* « * 

From an article in the " Peeblesshire Adver- 
tiser *' on the lamented death of the Town 
Clerk of Peebles, referred to in our columns 
last month, I have pleasure in quoting the 
following : — 

The Peebles of little more than half a century 
ago was a quiet small place, living on (one might 
perhaps say sleeping on) in the dull old-fashioned 
hum-drum mood which had deadened the Low- 
lands in the eighteenth centurj-, a mood con- 
firmed rather than disturbed in Peebles by the 
advent of the Fi^nch prisoner^ of war. Peebles 
as a Boyal Burgh had taken its part in the his^ 
tory of earlier troublous times, but for long had 
been out of the hurly-burly, and was not yet 
wakened to new activity by the railway whistle. 
To Edinburgh by the coach was something of an 
expedition; the master tradesmen did still fore- 
gather in some "liowf" in the forenoon for pipes 
and ale; and social festivities centred in homely 
:>uppei's, at which onions stewed iu milk were as 
indispensable as salt beef and greens are at a 
curling dinner. There was no la«t post to upset 
the serenity of these days, in which the country 
writer worked steadily in his cffice till he dined 
about noon, then worked an hour or so after that, 
and perhaps again in the evening for another hour, 
his round of toil closing peacefully, in a fashion 
not unlike the German, with a mug of very thin 
beer and a churchwarden. 

* * * 

Willie Buchan went to school with his fellows, 
and with them could hold his cwn in work and 
play. For healthy boys the surroundings of 
Pe^les afforded them many opportunities—ang- 
ling, hill-roaming, and what not, in a district 
where every farmer and every shepherd was a 
known friend. Thus was he able to realise the 
supreme happiness of a simple life, tempered 
with no greater anxiety than the occasional need 
for wheedling from his father or grandfather a 
few pence for a new cast of flies. I^ss robust 
than the average boy; and impelled also by 
natural inclination, Willie took early* to books. 
Hiere the impressions made on his mind by his 
mother, and by his old French tutor, M. de. 
Chastelaine, himself connected with the Knights 
of Malta, stimulated him towards history of ajl 
nations, folk-lore. antiquities, genealogies, her- 
aldry, and French language and literature, of 
which subjects throughout his whole 'life"" he re- 
mained a student, and in which he attained a 
scholarship beyond that of the mere amateur. 

DoMiKiB Sampson. 
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An Old Border Family and Covenant- 
ing Minister. 

Pabt I. 

I HE estate of Riddell— the "ancient 
Riddells' fair domain '' of Scott's 
" Lay " — is on Ale AVater in Rox- 
burghshire. It was anciently 
known by the name of Wester Lilliesclive, or 
Lilliesclif, which has, probably under the in- 
fluence of popular etymology, been changed to 
Lilliesleaf. (1.) Locally it is known a£ Lilsly, 
or Lilslie, and is so spelt in Blaeu's map of 
Teviotdale, drca 1654. Up till 1823, or there- 
abouts, it was in the possession of the Riddells, 
one of our oldest Border families. The last re- 
presentative of the Riddells of that ilk, for 
the estate has long been known as Riddell 
from the family name, was Sir John Buchanan 
Riddell, ninth baronet in direct succession, and 
M.P. for the Selkirk Burghs, who died in . 
April, 1819, at the age of fifty-one. Though 
he is said to have been a man of good business 
habits, yet owing to his zeal for high farming 
and extensive improvements he allowed his 
affairs to get into sad confusion, with the re- 
sult that the estate had to be sold, and there 
was thus an "end o' an auld sang," for the 
Riddells had been in possession of the place 
for upwards of some six centuries and a half. 
Sir John was married to a daughter of the 
Earl of Romney, by whom he had three sons 
and five daughters. The family still continues 
to flourish in England, though no longer in 
possession of their " fair domain '* by the Ale. 
The present holder of the title is Sir John 
Walter Buchanan Riddell, eleventh baronet, 
who succeeded his uncle, Sir Walter Buchanan, 
in 1892. He is a barrister of the Inner 
Temple, and has a country seat (Hepple White- 
field) near Rothbury, Northumberland. The 
present respected proprietor of Riddell, it may 
be stated, is Lieut. -General John Sprot. 

The Riddells, as we have said, are one of our 
oldest Border families. Their founder was a 
Norman, called Ridel, whose name appears on 
the roll of Battle Abbey, and who came over 
in the train of William the Conqueror. For 
his services he was rewarded with a grant of 
land in Engiand, and his descendants became 
celebrated, and some of them rose to high 
official position. In Henry of H\mtingdon's 
" Chronicle " we read of a Geoff rev Ridel, who 
perished in the "White Ship " disaster, 1120, 
and whom he terms "justiciarium totius 
Angliae " ^Chere is also another of the same 



name, probably a great-nephew of the former, 
who was Archdeacon of Canterbury, 1163, and 
a prominent opponent of Becket. He rose to 
be Bishop of Ely (1173-89), and shared with 
the Bishops of Winchester and Norwich the 
office of chief justiciar (1179-80). He built 
the western transept of Ely Cathedral, of 
which the southern half still remains. Another 
of them married Geva, daughter of the Eail 
of Chester, one of whose descendants w:\s 
Maud, or Matilda, wife of David, Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, brother of William the Lion, and a*j 
ancestress of the Bruce. 

Early in the twelfth century two of the Rid- 
dell family, Gervase, the elder, and Walter, a 
younger brother or near relative, " brizzed " 
north, proceeding to Scotland with David I., 
then Prince of Cumbria. The former is said 
to have been apjwinted in 1116 High Sheriff 
of Roxburghshire, and when advanced in life 
to have " assumed the ecclesiastical garb and 
to have died at Jedburgh m the odour of 
sanctity." He was married — his wife, Chris- 
tiana de Soulis, and also her brother Ralph 
appear in old charters as benefactors of the 
canons of Jedburgh Abbey — and a son, Hugh, 
is said to have been the founder of the Rid- 
dells of Cranston-Riddell in Mid-Lothian, a 
collateral branch of the Riddell family, if we 
mistake not, now extinct. Walter, the 
younger, also enjoyed the royal favour, and 
received by charter from David I., dated some- 
where between 1125 and 1153, a grant of the 
lands of Wester Lilliesclive and Whitunes, near 
the Cheviots, and these, as stated above, have 
continued without an entail in possession of 
the Riddells, who gave their name to the estate 
early in the fifteenth century, for the long 
period of about six hundred and seventy years. 
Sir Walter Scott, it is true, is inclined to as- 
sign to them a still earlier date, even anterior 
to the Conquest, but, it seems, without suffi- 
cient documentary evidence. (See his Note 'n 
the "Lay," and also Lockhart's "Life," chap. 
44). 

Though not so prominent as the Scotts,. 
Kers, Douglases, Elliots, and other Border 
families, the Riddells appear to have played an 
honourable part in the history of their coim- 
try. It is not our intention, however, to pur- 
sue the foi times of the family in detail 
throughout their long career. Such a sketch 
will be found in the late Mr Riddell-Carre's 
"Border Memories," to which work we have 
been mainly indebted for these brief wVtes. 

The title of taronet was first conferred ^pn 
Sir John Riddell in 1628. He was succJeed'^d, 
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in 1636, by his eldest son, Sir Walter, who 
married a Miss Rigg) daughter of William 
Rigg (2) of Athernie, in the County of Fife. 
By her he had five sods and two daughters, 
one of whom married a son of Auld Wat of 
Harden, and the other the Rev. Gabriel 
Semple(3), who became minister of Jedburgh 
after the Revolution. Sir Walter was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son. Sir John, who was 
a zealous Covenanter, and suffered imprison- 
ment for non-conformity. After the Revolu- 
tion, from 1690 to 1698, his name appears as 
one of the Commissioners in the Scottish Par- 
liament for the County of Roxburghshire. He 
died in 1700. 

We now return to the two younger sons of 
Sir Walter, the second baronet. The elder 
one, William, was progenitor of the Riddells 
of Glenriddell in Dumfriesshire. The male re- 
presentative of this branch soon died out, but 
a daughter of the late heiress, married Walter 
Riddell of Newhouse, son of the Rev. Simon 
Riddell (4), minister of Tynron, and so brought 
Glenriddell to her husband. This Simon Rid- 
dell, who was minister of Tynron for the long 
period of forty-two years (1701-43), it may 
be noted in passing, marched to Stirling in 
1715, with several of his parishioners and 
other ministers, in defence of the Hanoverian 
succession and the Protestant cause, and in 
1740 he appears as one of the fifteen ministers 
who dissented against the resolution to depose 
the eight seceders, including the two Erskines, 
Ralph and Ebenezer. His son, having thus 
acquired the Dumfriesshire estate by mar- 
riage, enjoyed the possession of it for a con- 
siderable time, and was succeeded by his son, 
Robert, a man of literary and antiquarian 
tastes. He was a great friend of Btirns, and 
one of the three who competed for the "whistle 
o' worth" at the famous bacchanalian orgie, 
so characteristic of the deep-drinking habits 
universally prevalent in these times, whicn 
took place at Friars Cars© in 1789.* 

"Three joyous young fellows, with hearts free of 

flaw, 
Oraigdarroch, 00 famous for -yrit, worth, and law. 
And trusty Qlenriddell, so skilled in old coins, 
And gallant Sir Kobert, deep-read in old wine^." 

Sir Robert Laurie of Maxwellton, M.P. for 
Dumfries, Captain Riddell of Glenriddell, and 
Alexander Ferguson of Craigdarroch, a pre- 
decessor of whom married the song-renowned 
'* Annie Laurie," youngest daughter of Sir 

• Se« Bnms's poem. "The Whistle." 



Robert, the first baronet, by his second wife, 
Jean Riddell of Minto, (5), were all connected. 
Ferguson, says Burns, " carried oflE the hard- 
won honours of the field,'' after having man- 
aged to dispose of some seven bottles of claret 
at the sitting. The old Castle of Glenriddell, 
seat of the Riddells of Friars Carse, has now 
disappeared, but at the house of Craigdarroch 
may still be seen the " whistle o' worth," as 
well as the portrait and will of *' bonnie 
Annie." It is dated April 28, 1711. Annie, 
in spite of her "promise true," having jilted 
William Douglas of Fingland, who originally 
wrote the famous song in her honour, married 
the laird of Craigdarroch * in 1710, and died in 
1761, at the age of 79. Her husband, in re- 
sponse to a letter from the Duke of Argyll, 
dated Edinburgh, 16 Sept., 1715, gathered 
together a body of men and marched to Stir- 
ling, accompanied by the Rev. Simon Riddell, 
minister of Tynron, as has been already stated. 
(See Rae's "* Historv of the Rebellion," 2nd 
Edit., 1746, p. 231)!^ 

* One of these Fergufione of Craig-darroch, it nia.v 
be here stated, was the first to sign the Solemn 
League and Covenant, while another of them in 1651 
headed a small force which defeated a portion of 
Cromwell's army at Glencairn. 

NOTES. 

1. The village of Lilliesleaf lies about three miles 
west of Belsee station, on the Waverley route of 
the North British Railway, and is about seven 
mileo distant from Selkirk. Like most of our 
Border villages, it is decreasing in population. In 
feudal times it is said to have had some fourteen 
peel towers or fortified places. Near to it is a 
moorland tract of country where the Covenanters 
used to hold their meetings. In 1676 we read of 
one which was to meet here, but the scene of which 
was afterwards shifted to Selkirk Common, the 
well-known John Blackadder being the preacher. 
The meeting wa^ broken up by the appearance of 
the Sheriff, Laird of Heriot, with a troop of horse. 
The preacher escaped. Robert Bennet, Laird of 
Cheeters, who was present, had his goods confiscated 
for attending it and harbouring John Welsh 
and other field preachers, and was sent to the Bass, 
pending payment of a fine of 4000 merks. Riddell 
mansion-house is about a mile north-west of the 
village. In an early charter we find a grant of 
8^) acres of land near Lilliescliff made to Kelso 
Abbey, and in \he Ragman Roll we find, among 
many Border territorial names, such as Long New- 
ton, Eckford, Harden, Mazpoffle, Rewcastle, Deu- 
holm, Heaton, Yetholm, mention of a certain 
''Mestre William de Rotherforde persone del eglise 
de Lillesclyve,'' all of whom swore allegiance to 
Edward I. at Berwick on the 28th of August, 1296.* 



• Lilliesleaf, Ancrum, and Ashkirk were, in pre- 
Reformatioh times, prebendig of the See of Glai<gow. 
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2. Kigg wixti a mail of high chai'ucter, and Wealthy/ 
Hifi sister, Catherine Rigg, aunt of Lady Riddell, 
married Sir William DongIn« of Cavers. She was 
a zealous Covenanter, and was f-ned (No/., 1682.) 
JtoOO, and confined in Stirling Castle pending pay- 
ment, where she remained for upwards of two 
years, when she wtu> liberated on the petition of 
her son. Sir William Douglas, on his return from 
travelling on the Continent. These Higgs were 
descendants of l)r John Row, of Perth, John Knox's 
cm\djutor. 

3. Gabriel Semple was the second son of Sir 
Biyce Semple of Cathcart, Sheri.*f of Renfrew. He 
was minister of Kirkpatrick Durham, from which 
h«? was ejected by the infamous Act of Glasgow, 
1662. After the Revolution he became minister of 
Jedburgh, where he died in 1706, nt u very ad- 
vanced* age. 

4. Simon Riddell, graduated A.M. at Edinburgh 
Univerbity, ^ 13th July, 1695, was licensed by the 
Presbytery of Jedburgh, 21st June, 1699, and or- 
dained minister of Tynron, 29th April, 1701. He 
died in 1743, aged about 66. (Scott, Fasti.) He 
was probably connected with the Riddells of Rid- 
dell, though in what way I have not been able to 
discover. 

5. Maxwellton estate is beautifull}"^ situated on 
the banks of the valley of the Cairn, in Dumfries- 
shire. Sir Robert Laurie, the fir«^t baronet 
(created 1685) of the Maxwellton family, married as 
his second wife Jean Riddell, by whom he had three 
sons and four daughters, of whom Annie was the 
youngest, who was born December 16, 1682. This 
Jean Riddell was the eldest daughter of Walter 
Riddell, an Edinburgh writer (•^econd son of Walter 
Riddell of Newhouse), who acquired the Minto 
estates in 1676, but held them for a few years only. 
Tlie modern version of. the famous song and its tune 
was composed about 1834 by Lady John Scott, who 
revealed the secret in Februarj*. 1890. 

[To be Cuftfintud.) 




''Lock the Door Lariston." 

HE above appeared in the thirty-first 
number of Hogg's "The Spy,'* 
published March 30, 1811, under 
the title of "Border Song,'' but 
with the tifth stanza, l>eginninp: — 

"Jack KUiot raised up his steel bonnet and lookit," 

omitted, which seems to have been added in 
later copies. That this interesting ballad was 
written by James Hogg, the Et trick Shepherd, 
there can, I think, be no doubt. I possess a 
unique copy of this very rare periodical, which 
at one time belonged to David Bridges, junr. 
In his handwriting, over the list of contents, 
there is the following note: — 

"The 'names' of the authors of papers in this 
volume are 'holograph' of the editor of *The Spy/ 
'James Hogg,' and were filled in 'by him' at the 



request of D. Bridges, jun. Foe an account of Hogg 
and his writings, see the 'Edinburgh Magazine and 
Literary Miscellany,' Vol. II., pp. 32 and 122; and 
for particulars of this work, 'The Spy/ p. 126, and 
vol. 2nd of the same book. The article was written 
by James Gray, master in the High School.— 
D. B., jr." 

Mr Gray contributed a number of articles in 
prose and verse, but not the *' Border Song,*' 
which is distinctly stated by Hogg himself to 
be his own. When he was doubtful as to the 
authorship of any article he was careful to 
wTite against it ** supposed by," but the bal- 
lad in question being signed by himself, there 
need be no doubt as to its authorship. 

I do not j)0S8ess a cojiy of " The Bord ir 
Exploits," published at Hawick iu 1812, n r 
is there one in the Advocates' Library, Edin- 
burgh, so am unable to discover whether or 
not the author of this very scarce book gives 
his authority for stating that it was from the 
pen of Mr Gray, master of the High School^ 
Edinburgh. 

1 feel grateful to Mr Sandison for bringing 
this matter to light in the pages of your maga- 
zine and for your note inviting discussion on 
this interesting topic. Moreover, it has given 
me an opportunity of suggesting that if a por- 
tion of your space were devoted to Border 
" Notes and Queries " it would, I feel certain, 
be welcomed by many of your readers. 

Jam^s Sinton. 

" Hassendean," Eastfield, 

Joppa, February 5th, 1906. 

[We shall be only too pleased to reserve one page 
of the "B. M." for Border "Notes and Queries," 
as suggested by our esteemed correspondent, and 
we respectfully invite our readers to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of clearing up doubtful 
points or bringing to light forgotten lore.— Ed., 
"B. M."] 



Fair is the damsel, passing fair — 

Sunny at distance gleams her smile I 
Approach — the cloud of woeful care 
Hangs trembling in her eye the while. 

• Motto (Fair Maid of Perth). 
» * * * 
Who o'er the herd would wish to reign, 
Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain 1 
Vain as the leaf upon the stream, 
And fickle as a changeful dream ; 
Fantastic a.s a woman's mood^ 
And fierce as Frenzy's fever'd blood. 
Thou many-lieaded monster-thing, 
0, wlio would wish to >>e thv king ! 

^'Lady'df the Lake." 
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Among the Fatries. i 

'* Up in far Glensax 
Where the burn leaves hags, 
ScoopB out the deep crags. 
Will saw the Fairies." 



John Veitch. 



Away where flocks the cor by crow. 
And dreaming shepherds come and go, 
Th« wise moon lingers with her art. 
And Cnpids still their arrows dart. 

And love-light haunts the Border. 



Elfin spvightly they are here! 
They are gone! Will shook with fear, 
And caught the bittern's boom afar. 
Eerie and vague, where love's lone star 
Lit hapjy on the Border. 

II. 
They love the shadows of the moon. 
And dainty-footed to the tune 
Their feet are spangled with the* dew, 
And buckled with a rosebud true 

That bloonied in our brave Border. 

Their eyes are blue, caught from the stars. 
And twinkling in the moonlight-bars. 
They tricked their sprightliness so fine. 
And drink for richest royal wine 

The heath-flush of the Border. 



THK FAIRYDKAX. 



Fantastic in their jerkins play 
The Fairies hidden all the day 
By water-lilies; but at call 
They troop the lea where shadows fall. 
And fold them in the Border. 

Last night I watched them sing and dance 
In fairy-wise; but by mischance 
My love was with me dallying by, 
So near and dear; without a cry 

They vanished in the Border. 

Once over Tarras, over Tweed, 
O'er scaur and glen and rustling reed. 
They flew, a fluttering silken net, 
And up in far Qlensax Will met 
The Fairies of th« Border. 



Thej* stole their youth when days were young 
.4nd cannot age; their song was sung • 
By Thomas true at Eil don-foot. 
With haunted cave and old tree-root 
Immortal in the Border. 

And there I wi^>t he met the Queen, 
Who.«^> match was ne'er of mortal «een ; 
Who loved him well and let him roam 
So deep and dark, and took him home 
To Faery of the Border. 

And seven long j-ears she let him look 
Into that wondrous flowered book 
The Fairies keep in Fairyland, 
Clasped all with moonbeams and a band 
Of rowans of the Border. 
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And eeven long years he loved her tme. 
Her ro6e-lip6 pearled with leafy de/w. 
Her eyes the light of moons that beat 
On wandering lovers when their feet 
Roam lightly on the Border. 

III. 

And still the dream held all his heart, 
And love-bewitched he wonld not part 
From her he loved; till on a night 
There shot a little ray of light 

Of old things Trom the Border. 

And then his age came back to him. 
So gannt and weary, grey and grim. 
And to the greensward led him back» 
To bear his bnrden like a pack. 
And die npon the. Border. 

And there he died ; and where he lay 
Their hands enchanted him away. 
And laid him where the morning blows 
Austere and keen, and no man knows 
His bed npon the Border. 

But somewhere when the moon delights 
To glance on stilly heather heights. 
The Fairy Queen all gold goes by, 
And in the shadows sees him lie. 
Those shadows of the Border. 

T. S. Cairncboss. 




Allan Ramsay and Leadhills. 

PLEA FOR A MEMORIAL CAIRN. 

|HILE it is Bttiiig that Scott and 
Ramsay should have in the city 
with which they were so long 
and so honourably associated, 
and of whose literal y life they were each the 
pride and ornament in their lespective periods 
— while it is fitting they should thus have 
statues erected to conmiemorate their genius, 
it is somewhat strange that the latter, the 
"Joyous Ramsay," should have no memorial 
in his native village of Lendhills. 

In his delightful sketch, "The Enterkin," Dr 
John Brown describes a visit to Leadhills about 
25 years ago, in which he states regarding 
Ramsay's birthplace: — "You may see what is 
now a broken-down byre, in which the author 
of 'The Gentle Shepherd' was born." I 
understand there are now only a few stones 
left of the "broken-down byre"; but why 
should not these be gathered together ere the 
ruthless hand of the thoughtless vandal dis- 
perses what ought to be sacred in the eyee of 
all lovers of Ramsay or admirers of those who 
by their wortli and genius have Helped Ho give 
Scotland an honourable place among the liter- 
ature-loving and literature-producing nations of 



the world. These stones might form a cairn» or 
become the foundation of some fitting memo- 
rial that would marie to future genorations the 
spot where waA born the author of what was 
universally conceded by the then reading world 
to be, and whicli maj still be justly regarded, 
one of the fineet pastorals evei^ written. 

It is worthy ol note that Gay, who was an 
admirer of Ramsay, on the issue of *'The 
Gentle Shepherd," six or seven years prior to 
his meeting Ramsay in the fleeb, sent a copy of 
the work to Swift, with the remark suggestive 
of a lurking contempt for the intelligetice or 
inventive faculty of the Scots generally. "At 
last we have a dramatic pastoral, although it 
is by a. Scot." Written in the vernacular, 
"The Grentle Shepherd" forms a most charm- 
ing and delightful picture of rural life aAd 
love. It abounds in exquisite passages that 
reflect as in a mirror the 'kindly disposition, 
shrewd conimonsense, and "wise morality" of 
its chee«y and genial author. With its close- 
ness — we might say its verisimilitude — ^to Nat- 
ure, he achieved what Burns later on won so 
succe«sfully and exquisitely in "The Cottar's 
Saturday Night." He succeeded in giving us a 
sympathetic and charming picture of the modes 
and customs, habits and ways, of rural life 
existing at the period in which he lived, and 
among scenes with which he waa familiar — a 
picture simple in its beauty and beautiful in 
its simplicity, that will be treasured as long as 
Scottish sentiment lives, even when such scenes 
as he depicts have been lost for ever in the 
ceaseless change and passage of life. 

" Mute are the plains; the shepherd pipes no more; 
The reed's forsaken, and the tender flock." 

Scotland has its Burns, but it elso has its 
Ramsay ; and while he may not rise to the 
philosophic heights where, amid the deep, 
brooding calm, Wordsworth revelled and held 
rapt communion with the sweet spirit of Nature 
— nor does he possess the vivid flash, quick ima- 
gination and passionate fervour of Burns, whose 
lyrics throb and pulse with the heat and force 
of his intense humanity — yet there was in him 
in large measure that spirit which Wordsworth 
so loved and so exquisitely interpreted, and 
which moved the incomparable Burns with its 
irresistible fire and motion. 

But Ramsay has still a further claim upon 
us, in that he was the singer par excellence 
who, in the grey, glimmering dawn, of the 18th 
century, wakened to new life his native hills 
and dales by the sweetness of his notes — notes 
that, gathering in sweetness and in power by 
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the quickened and emulative song of others as 
the century ran its course — dawn and no<Mi and 
eventide — culminated at last as ita sun dipped 
adown the western slope in the song of one 
whose soul "pregnant with celestial fire" 
caught the spirit of the singer of the dawn, 
and taking of its best added to it its own unique 
and peerless melody — then the whole world 
listened as the impassioned Burns, even amid 
the dull, chilling clouds of neglect and misfor- 
tune that gathered so thickly in his later sky, 
poured out the stintless wealth of his tuneful 
soul. 

On these grounds, then, I would respectfully 
urge upon, not this nor that cult, but all lovers 
of Scottish literature the desirability of pre- 
serving what little is left of the "biggin" in 
which Ramsay first breathed the breath of life. 
At little cost this could be done, and doubtless 
there are many who would readily extend a 
helping hand to secure this memorial in his 
native place to one whose work through nigh 
two centuries has yielded delight to countless 
thousands. James Walsh. 




A Raid on Yarrow. 

A BORDER BALLAD. 

There's a cry from the Border to EttrickVale, 

To horse, and saddle, and ride; 
And the shout is echoed o'er hill and dale. 

Like the rush of a raging tide. 
The foemen are marching in bold array. 

Wi' broadsword and bow and arrow. 
To plunder, and burn, and send dismay 

To homes on the Braes o' Yarrow. 

The beacons are lit on the Eildon's side, 

And spears are glittering bright, * 
And vassals are fording Tweed's dark tide. 

To make a stand for home and right. 
The conflict is fierce, but Border steel 

Is keener than English arrow. 
And many a knight who took the field 

Will return nae mair frae the Braes o* Yarrow. 

The foemen are flying in wild dismay 

Prom Border spears red with blood. 
For the hardy son« rush to the fray 

Like a mountain stream in flood. 
On the hillside bare lie warriors dead 

'Mong crest and plume and shattered arrow. 
And Border braves from, victory led 

Return to the cots on the Braes o' Yarrow. 

The invader is gone! Now mirth and song 

Prevails through the* Border land. 
And the trembling harp its chorde resound 

To the touch of the minstrers hand. 
And it tells the tale- of bloody fray. 

And a lay of dool and sorrow 
Of Border sons who fought nnd died 

For love of the Braes o' Yarrow. 

"Homespun," 



Poems by J. B. Selkirk. 

EW poets come to their own in their 
life-time, and the sweetest Border 
singer of modern times is no ex- 
ception to the general rule. To 
many readers of the Border Magazine the 
poems of J. B. Selkirk are known and prized, 
but to a large number of Borderers they are, 
if not entirely unknown, only known by oc- 
casional quotations in the weekly newspapers 
of the Borders. To these latter we say, se- 
cure the new and enlarged edition, published 
by Messrs R. k R. Clark, Edinburgh, last 
Christmas, before the handsome volume goes 
out of print. The 3s 6d which it costs will be 
well-spent money, for the book is full of gems 
of poetry which will make you prouder than 
ever of the Borderland, and fill your hearts 
with a soft tenderness which will be a source 
of gladness in year« to come. The sad thing 
about the book is that it was being prepared 
for the Press when Death called the author 
home on Christmas Day, 1904. 

In the first number of the Border Magazine 
issued in February, 1805, appeared a fine ap- 
preciation of the poetry of J. B. Selkirk by Mr 
W E. Wilson ; and in February and March, 
1899, a portrait and sketch of J. B. Selkirk 
appeared in our columns, the letterpress being 
from the able pen of Mr Duncan Fraaer, 
F.E.I. S., while in February, 1905, we pub- 
lished a memorial article on the departed poet 
by the writer, a " Personal Impression " by B., 
and an appreciative poem by W. Cuthbertson. 
So much having been published in our columns 
on this subject we do not wish to risk repeti- 
tion, but will content ourselves by quoting a 
few sentences from the introduction to the 
volume refeired to by the Rev. Robert Bor- 
land, the genial and well-known minister of 
Yarrow. 

"Very early in life,'* writes Mr Borland, 
" his literary proclivities began to assert them- 
selves. He read widely on all subjects, and in 
the course of the years gathered round him a 
large and valuable library, specially rich in 
general literature. He was an ardent student 
of history and theology — subjects which fas- 
cinated him all through life ; and as a hymno- 
logist he had few, if any, equals in the country. 
He was a frequent contributor to ' Blackwood ' 
and other high-class magazines. His first ap- 
pearance as a writer of books was in 1862, 
when he gave to the public one of his best 
known and most popular works, " Bible Truths 
with Shakespearian Parallels." This admir- 
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able treatise has* passed through several edi- 
tions, and the demand for it is likely to con- 
tinue. In 1869 he published the first. edition 
of his poems. The book met with a highly 
favourable reception, both from the prfess aiid 
the public. It was recognised on all ha^nds 
that a genuine poet had appeared, one who was 
destined to take a high place in the galaxy of 
the Scottish Muse. The hook was long out 
of print before another edition was forthcom- 
ing. But in 1883 a second and greatly en- 
larged edition made its appearance. In this 
edition the poet broke new ground. The years 
that lay between the first and second editions 
had been fraught with experiences that chang- 
ed for him the whole aspect of life. His wife 



had died — a woman of fine character and sin- 
gular charm of manner, a fitting helpmeet for 
a man of his keen susceptibilities and gener- 
ous nature. Not long afterwards he lost a 
favourite boy. It was a tragic experience, and 
it may be said he never quite recovered from 
the blow. He thus refers to it in one of his 
poems, " Plaited Tliorns " : — 

The past was gone; the very chairs seemed new; 

Familiar things upon the walls and floor 
Looked fetrange. The weetern window's well-known 
view 

Had light npon't I never saw before. 
And all thingis spoke to me in one low breath. 
That only whispered "Death." 



J. B. Selkirk travelled mucli in early and 
middle life. Indeed, for a good many years 
he spent much of his time abroad, esi>ecially 
at Cannes, where he had a hous^ which he call- 
ed Yarrow Villa, and these were probably the 
happiest years of his life. He was a lover of 
Art in all its forms, and could A-Jeld the brush 
as skilfully as the pen. . I J. B. Sel- 

kirk has been not inappropriately designates! 
the * Laureate of the Border,' and the readers 
of this volume will feel, we are convinced, that 
the title has been well earned." 

The volume is full of quotable poems, but we 
resist the strong temptation and again urge 
upon our readers to procure this fine Bordei" 
book, which can be read and re-read with ever- 
increasing interest. Tlirough the kindness of 
the publishers we are enabled to reproduce the 
ix)rtrait of the author included in the volume 
by permission of the well-known publisher, 
James Lewis, Selkirk. 



Border Tombs and Curious Epitaphs. 






PAPER on this interesting subject was 
recently read by Councillor Wilson, 
Melrose, in the Bowden Village Hall. 
Tlie subject is, as may be readily 
understood, a very wide one, and with the 
comprehensive knowledge which Mr Wilson has 
at his couiniand, gained partly from wide read- 
ing and partly from large personal investiga- 
tion, the wonder is that he was able to cover 
such a large area within the limits which usual- 
ly hedge in a single lecture. The ])a])er 1 ')ie 
evidence of thoughtful preparation, and, intro- 
ducing the .audience to the most primitive 
times, caiTied them right through the ages to 
the present day- Examples, too, were quoted 
from all lands, from Egypt's Pyramids to the 
Rhymer's Tower. At the outset Mr Wilson 
described the most ancient examples both of 
tombs and epitaphs, and this part of the paper 
was equally interesting with the more modem 
and local examples. After a graphic descrip- 
tion of the tombs of the ancients, he introduced 
his hearer* to the more interesting of these and 
their epitaphs to be fomid in the Border coun- 
try. Taking Earlston, first^ he mentioned that 
in the old burying-ground there many varied 
and curious examples may be seen of the ghast- 
ly and realistic style of tombstones. The oldest 
legible stone there beai-s as its date 1647, but 
one stone in the wall of the church would seem 
to be much older, and is inscribed — "Auld 
Rymrs race lyes in this place." This refers, 
of course, to Thomas the Rhymer, who lived 
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in ElarlstoiL about tihe thirteenth century, and 
part of whoee Tow&r stall stancrs there. Other 
two curious stonee are now built into the waU 
of the church, one of which bears the date 156 i, 
and has on it certain initials and ''sheturs/' vhe 
latter probably signifying that *' the thread of 
life was cut," Tliis churchyard is specially 
rich in epitaphs, of which Mr Wilson gave ex- 
amples, one being of a stone with an hour 
glass carved in it and the following lines — 

'"nme'e glaes with rapid course doth run. 

And makes no stop nor stay. 
All mortal men prepared should then 
Death's snmmonse to o4>ey." 

Coming to Bowden, Mr Wilson mentioned that 
tliere was little of special note in its church- 
yard, though the church itself is of great in- 
terest^ dating back, it is believed, as far as 
Melrose Abbey. The lecturer then brought 
his audience to Mdrose Abbey, which, of 
course, was famous for its tombs and vaults. 
Specially interesting is the burial-ground of 
the Bostons of Gattonside, which lies at the 
right-hand side when entering the church 
from the west end — ^this ground being till this 
day still in the same family's possession un- 
der charter. On the west wall is the follow- 
ing inscription, simple but impressive — * The 
dust of many generations of the Bostons of 
Gattonside is deposited in this place. >ve 
give our bodies to the Holy Abbey to keej)." 
The founder of this ancient family i« said to 
have been brought by Edward IL to Ban- 
nockbum as a harpist, so that he might cele- 
brate in song the victory which Edward an- 
ticipated. The unexpected, however (from 
Edward's point of view) happened, but Bruce, 
always generous to the fallen, is said to have 
spared the minstrel to make a song in Scot- 
land's honour, in return for which he gifted 
to the minstrel the lands of Gattonside. Mr 
Wilson then gave in detail a description of all 
that was of interest in the Abbey. He 
mentioned that undoubtedly the churchyard 
is one of the richest to be found anywhere in 
the matter of epitaphs, and he gave a num- 
ber of examples of these. St Boswells church- 
yard had little of interest excepting perhaps 
one epitaph, which is more remarkable for its 
spelling than anything else. It runs — " Here 
lays the Boday of Issobel Ker, Spows of James 
Thamscm, porshner in Lessudden, who daied 
Januaary, the 1 day, 1770. Eadged 80 years." 
pryburgh Abbey and churchyard are full of 
intoresb, for there may be seen two pre-historic 
stone cists at coffins, which are the very earliest 
form of burial among the aborigines of this 



country, the Plots. Another stone erected here 
is to the memory of the founder of the Abbey, 
Hugo de NorviUe and his wife, and is dated 
1162. There, too, are, of course, the tombs 
of Sir Walter Scott and his family. In Cavers 
churchyard, near Hawick, the follo\ving epitaph 
may be seen — *'Here lyee William IMk, some- 
tyme mynester o' Denunu He was a man wi' x 
big hert and a snia' purs.'' In Spittal-on-RuJe 
this very old epitaph may be seetn — *' Here lies 
Tamis Stuart, sum tyme dealer in Denum, wha 
was burit in twentie-seven ells o' Klean ELlaith, 
1511;" and in Canonbie churchyard is the 
following — 

"Here lies John Adams, 
Wha got a bump. 
Bight on the forehead. 
From the village pump.'' 

Mr Wilson then gave examples of many dif- 
ferent kinds of epitaphs, some paithetic and 
tragic, others sarcastic and humorous- Among 
these were the following : — On a child one year 
old— 

"1 came in the morning; it was spring and I 

smiled; 
I looked out in the day; it was summer, and 1 

was glad ; 
I walked out at noon; it wa« autumn, and I was 

ead; 
I laid down in the evening; it was winter, and I 

slept." 

From Burlington churchyard — 

"Here lies the body of Mary Ann Lowder, 
She burst while drinking a sedlitz powder. 
Called from this world to her heavenly rest, 
She should have waited till it eflPerversced." 

On an author — " Finis." On a painter— 
" Here lies a finished artist." On an angler — 
"Hooked it." On a photographer— " Taken 
from Life." On an engineer — " Under re- 
pairs." From a churchyard in Drogheda^ — 

"Beneath this stone there lieth one 

That all his friends did please. 
To heaven I hop© he's surely gone 

To enjoy eternal ease. 
He drank. He sang while here on earth. 

Lived happy as a lard> 
And now he hath resigned his breath, 

God rest him— Paddy Ward." 



We trust that some of our readers will take 
up this subject so ably handled by Councillor 
Wilson, and give us the benefit of their research, 
for all over the Borderland there are quaint 
and interesting epitaphs, in many cases being 
effaced by the hand ortime.—Ed., *« B. M." 
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A Berwickshire Thunderstorm: 

Carious Effect at Coldstream. 

' T has been HUpposed that it is possible 
for a man or an animal, situateil 
far from the place where the light- 
ning flashes, to be nevertheless ex- 
posed to great danger, or even to the loss of 
life, in consequence of the explosion. Earl 
Stanhope, in his treatise on electricity, at- 
tempts an explanation of this singular efifect 
upon the re-establishment of the equilibrium 
of the electrical state of the earth and air, to 
which he has given the name of the " return- 
ing stroke " — that is, that the earth may dis- 
charge lightning into the atmosphere at a 
considerable distance from the electric cloud. 
An accident, which happened near Coldstream, 
on the Tweed, on the 19th of July, 1785, is 
supjwsed to be corrolx)rative of this opinion. 
Between twelve and one o'clock on that <lay 
a storm of thunder and lightning came on. 
This storm, as described by Mr Brydon^ was 
at a considerable distance from his hoii^s^, the 
intervals between the flash and report being 
from 25 to 30 seconds, so that the place of 
explosion must have been five or six miles 
distant. While observing the progress of the 
storm, he was suddenly surprised by a lou<l 
report, neither preceded nor accompanied by 
any flash of lightning, which resembled the 
explosion of a great number of muskets, in 
such quick succession that the eftir could 
scarcely discriminate the sound. On this the 
thimder and lightning instantly ceased, and 
the sky recovered its serenity. In a little 
time Mr Brydone was informed that a man 
with two horses had been killed by the light- 
ning, in the inmiediate neighbourhood, and, 
on running to the place, he found the two 
horses lying on the spot. The skin of the 
man who was killed was much burned and 
shrivelled on the right thigh, with many 
marks of tlie same kind all over the body, anil 
his clothes, particularly his sliirt, had a strong 
smell of burning, and there was a zig-zag line, 
alx)ve an inch broad, extending from the chin 
t^ the right thigh, and which seemed to have 
followed the direction of the buttons of his 
waistcoat. The cart he was in was loaded 
with coals, and he was sitting on the fore 
part of it. The horses which were killed had 
their hair singed over the greater part of their 
bodies. The left shaft of the cart was broken, 
and splinters thrown oft", particidarly where 
the timber of the cart was connected bv nails 



or cramps of iron. About four and a half feet 
behind each wheel there was a circular hole, 
20 inches in diameter, the centre of which was 
exactly in the centre of each wheel. The earth 
was torn up as if by violent blows of a piclv- 
axe, and small stones scattered all around ; 
and there were evident marks of fusion on the 
iron rings of the wheels. About the same 
time a shepherd, tending his flock in the 
neighbourhood, observed a lamb drop down, 
which was found quite dead ; at the same time 
he felt as if fire had passed over his face, 
though the lightning and claps of thunder were 
at a considerable distance. A woman, mak- 
ing hay near the banks of the river, fell sud- 
denly to the ground, and called out that she 
had received a violent blow on the foot, and 
could not imagine whence it came ; and the 
Rev. Mr Bell, when walking in his garden, a 
little before the accident, felt several times a 
tremor in the ground. The conclusion drawn 
from these facts is, that at the time of the 
explosion the equilibrium between the earth 
and the atmosphere was completely restored, 
as no more thunder was heard, nor lightning 
observed ; the clouds were dispelled, and the 
atmosphere resumed the most perfect tran- 
quility. From the facts above stated the fol- 
lowing, among other conclusions, have been 
draw^n : — 1. TJvat the man and horses were 
not killed ])y any direct mainstroke, 'or ex- 
plosion from a thunder cloud, either positively 
or negatively electrified. 2. Tliey were not 
killed by any trajismitted mainstroke, either 
positive or negative, .'i. The mischief was 
not done by any lateral explosion. 4. That 
electrical fire did pass from the earth to the 
cart, through that part of the iron of the 
wheels which was in contact with the ground, 
or, in other words, by what is called the re- 
turning stroke ; and, consequently, that per- 
sons may be injured, and even killed, at a con- 
siderable distance from the immediate scene 
of a thunder storm ; a circumstance which, we 
presume, does not frequently happen. 

[The foregoing article is quoted from the 
" Border Almanack " for 1906, published by 
Messrs J. & J. H. Rutherfurd, Kelso. Year 
after year we have recommended this excel- 
lent publication, w-hich contains so much in- 
formation valuable to farmers and the gen- 
eral public, in addition to obituary notices of 
all the prominent Borderers who have passed 
away during the year, reprints from old news- 
papers, &c. The Avhole forms a miniature 
'* Oliver. <fe Bovd," and is sold at the email 
price of 3d, or by post 6d. Ed. " B.M."] 
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MR ROBERT RENWICK, 

DEPUTE TOWN CLERK, QLA5Q0W. 

By Thb Editor. 




I IME was when the antiquary, archaeo- 
logist, or historian was looked upon 
as something outwith the common 
run of humanity, and he was con- 
sidered to be a man who was so immersed in 
the affairs of the past that he had little or no 
interest in the living present. But all that is 
now changed, and he stands forth as a man of 
broad S3anpathie6, whose ability to make the 
past live again arises to a large eitent from 
his thorough knowledge of human nature. We 
are all attracted by antiquarian research now- 
a-days, in fact it stands in danger of becoming 
fashionable. This changed attitude of the 
general public owes its existence almost entire- 
ly to the small band of patient investigators, 
who have spared no pains to rescue the story of 
the past from the oblivion into which it had 
passed. Too often their task was a thankless 
one, and their efforts to preserve the precious 
relics of antiquity were too often thwarted by 
the imthinking iconoclasts who never hesitated 
to pull down a thousand-year-old ruin to use the 
material for building a pig-stye or a garden 
wall. 



Mr Robert Renwick, the subject of our 
sketch, stands in the very front rank of anti- 
quarians and historians, but his work has come 
more under the notice of the specialist than 
that of the general reader, and this has kept 
him to a large extent from the glare of .public- 
ity. We are proud of him as a Borderer, and 
believing that our readers will be pleased to ' 
know more of him, and our young men feel 
inspired by the record of his unselfish and 
painstaking research, we present this short 
biography. 

Mr Renwick was born at Tor bank, Peebles- 
shire, on 4th March, 1841. Having passed 
through the usual course of education in the 
Parish and Burgh Schools, he entered, in 1856, 
the oflfice of Messrs Stuart <k Blackwood, 
writers, Peebles, who, besides having a large 
private practice, had the chief share in the 
public business of the county. After being 
thoroughly groimded in the rudiments of his 
profession during some eight years' experience 
in the county lawyers' office, he left for Edin- 
burgh, having obtained an appointment in the 
office of Mr (now Sir James) Marwick, then 
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Town Clerk of that city. In 1868 Sir 
James founded the Scottish Burgh Records 
Society, .and he was ably supported by Mr 
Renwick in the prosecution of this valuable 
work. A few years later, when Sir James 
Marwick was appointed Town Clerk of Glas- 
gow, Mr Renwick also came west, and since 
1873 he has had charge of the conveyancing 
department in the Town Clerk's Office of St 
Mungo*s City. 

In 1885 Mr Renwick was appointed Depute 
Town Clerk and Keeper of the Burgh Regis- 
ter of Sasines. Referring to this Register, a 
Glasgow paper says: — *' In this register all 
transfers of property within the burgh are re- 
corded. It serves, in the present day, the 
purpose of the protocol books of the sixteenth 
century. As custodier of the City's titles, Mr 
Renwick has charge of an extensive collection 
of documents, ranging from parchments, hun- 
dreds of years old, down to the conveyance of 
the most recent purchase. As befits one oc- 
cupying such a responsible position, Mr Ren- 
wick is a keen and accomplished student of the 
days of old. He reads the mysterious cali- 
graphy, with its puzzling contractions, of 
scribes who wrote in the Scottish and Latin 
tongues centuries ago, as easily as the average 
citizen cons his daily newspaper. He pos- 
sesses, too, the gift of clear and accurate ex- 
piession of his thoughts. Before recording 
these, however, this law-trained historian takes 
nothing for granted. He must have chapter 
and verse for what he has to say. Endowed 
with a penetrating insight, and an enviable 
faculty of taking infinite pains, Mr Renwick 
has throughout his career been an enthusiastic 
and unwearied worker in the field of old Scot- 
tish and old Glasgow history. Consequently 
his writings are accurate and reliable to the 
last degree." 

The same paper, ** The Bailie," referring 
further to the subject of our sketch, continues : 
— " To give an indication of what Mr Renwick 
had done in unveiling and recording the past, 
the ' Bailie ' has pleasure in enumerating the 
undernoted publications : (1) Half-a-dozen 
books dealing with the history and antiquities 
of the Burgh and Shire of Peebles, the last 
being — " Peebles during the Reign of Queen 
Mary," published in 1903 ; accurate, and full 
of interest. It goes without saying that what 
Mr Renwick is ignorant of regarding Peebles 
and its shire is not worth knowing. (2) Stirl- 
ing Charters and Records, in three volumes, 
1884-89. (3) Lanark Charters and Records, 
1893. The Sons of the Rock, and the lieges 



of Lanark, have good reason to feel jjroud of 
these carefully executed memorials of the past. 
(4) Glasgow Protocols, eleven volumes, pub- 
lished iii 1894-1900; full of the most curious 
reading, and illustrated and il^pminated by a 
series of interesting notes.' i(^). " Historical 
Glasgow," issued as a handbook for the Brit- 
ish Association in 1901 ; a work which ought 
to find a place on the shelves ol ^very private 
library in Glasgow. (6) SQ^.Barony of Gor- 
bals ; an able and exhausfc^ paper, forming 
part first of the fourth series of the publica- 
tions of the Regality. ClubJ!^pt^bli8hed in 1900. 
It is illustrated by two excellent etchings from 
the needle of our foremost Scottish master of 
the art, Mr D. Y. Cameron, and by two inter- 
esting plans compiled by Mr A. B. Macdon- 
ald, our capable city engineer. (7) In recent 
days Mr Renwick ' wafi conjoined with Sir 
James Marwick in editing the Records of Glas- 
gow, comprising the period h-om 1663 'to 1690, 
already referred to. (8) Many and varied con- 
tributions to magazines and newspapers on his- 
torical and topographical subjects, all bearing 
the hall-mark of thoroughness and accuracy, 
combined with clear ajid perspicuous writing. 
In addition to this excellent record of work, 
there remains to be noted Mr Renwick's in 
valuable services to the Old Glasgow Exhibi- # 
tion, held under the auspices of the Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts in 1894. It was he 
who placed in ordered sequence a long series of 
ancient documents, the property of the Cor- 
poration, throwing much light on Glasgow's 
past. He rendered similar service to the 
City's great International Exhibition of 1901. 
The article in the memorial catalogue of the 
former of these notable shows, on "Charters 
and Manuscripts," and that in "Scottish His- 
tory and Life," the sumptuous memorial vol- 
ume of the latter, were both from the pen of 
Mr Renwick. The Corporation of Glasgow has 
reason to feel proud of having such an able 
scholar and lawyer to take charge of her an- 
cient and interesting documents. 

Mr Renwick is closely bound up in the work of 
his department and the historical studies of 
his hours of leisure. Earnest workers in old 
Glasgow history find themselves ever and again 
compelled to fly to him for information and 
advice, and from his stores of knowledge they 
invariably receive what they are in search of. 
His kindly nature is esteemed by all who know 
him — ^mofirt. deeply by those who know him 
best. A crack with him on Old Glasgow is a 
tieat of a high order to the student of the his- 
tory of Saint Mungo's City. 
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At a meeting of the Corporation a letter, ad- 
dressed to the Lord Provost by the ex-Towh 
Clerk, Sir James Marwick, was read, suggest- 
ing the desirability of having the Charters and 
other constitutional documents of the City con- 
tinued till the passing of the Burgh Reform 
Act, and advancing good reasons for this be- 
ing done. The suggestion received the un- 
animous approval of the members present, and 
authority was given for the preparing, print- 
ing, and issuing a third volume of the Charters 
of Glasgow. That is, from every point of 
view, a wise resolution. 



Peeblesshire man), gave Mr Renwick the chief 
credit in compiling that valuable work. While 
the volume was passing through the press Mr 
Renwick contributed a series of supplemen- 
tary extracts from Peebles records (1652-1714) 
to the " Peeblesshire Advertiser," and when 
the work was issued, he contributed to the 
same newspaper, in a series of articles, a val- 
uable analytical summary of its contents. 

Readers who are not acquainted with the 
publications of the Scottish Burgh Records 
Society will understand their scope and pur- 
pose if we refer to the prospectus which was 



CReprodaced from "Scottish History and Life," through the kind Permission of Messrs James MacLehose & Sons.) 



In his letter Sir James speaks of Mr Renwick 
as one * who knows more of Old Glasgow, 1 
believe, than any living person.' " 

To Borderers Mr Renwick 's works on Peeb- 
les have a special interest, and for that reason 
we give their titles as follows : — " Gleanings 
irom the Burgh Records of Peebles, 1604-52 ;" 
" Historical Notes on Peeblesshire Localities ; " 
"A Peebles Aisle and Monastery;'' "Peeb- 
les: Burgh and Parish in Early History," and 
** Peebles during the Reign of Queen Mary." 

In 1872, when the Scottish Burgh Records 
Society published the Burgh Records of Peeb- 
les, the editor, Dr William Chambers (another 



prefixed to the earlier volumes issued by the 
Society. It is there stated that the purpoee was 
to extend to municipal institutions the scienti- 
fic system of historical investigation which had 
been pursued in other channels by the Banna- 
tyne, Maitland, Abbotsford, Spalding, and 
other Clubs. The Society's work, both directly 
and indirectly, has corrected and amplified our 
knowledge in its chosen field in & way which 
has fully justified its existence. 

Mr Renwick is an untiring workeV, and fut- 
ure historians will bless him for the great 
amount of valuable material he has placSi at 
their disposal. Although he has dug so deep 
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in the mine of ancient lore, he is full of that 
geniality of character which makee conversa- 
tion with him peculiarly pleasant. Mr Ren- 
wick makes no parade of his vast knowledge, 
but can introduce his favourite topics in such 
an unassuming way that the listener feels as if 
he were the speaker instead of Mr Renwick. 
The geniality we have referred to is shared by 
Mrs Renwick and their family of sons and 
daughters, and those who are privileged to 
meet them in their house are instantly made 
to feel at home in an atmosphere of intellectual 
hospitality. 

On 11th October, 1897, the Royal Burgh of 
Peebles, recognising the deep indebtedness of 
the town to its honoured son, conferred upon 
Mr Renwick the freedom of the Burgh at a 
special meeting of the Town Council held in 
the Town Hall. The Burgess ticket was en- 
closed in a silver casket, bearing the following 
inticription : — "Presented to Robert Renwick, 
Esq., Depute Town Clerk of Glasgow, 11th 
October, 1897, with the freedom of the Royal 
Burgh of Peebles, conferred on him in recog- 
nition of his services in historical research, and 
specially in connection with the records of the 
Burgh of Peebles." 

Bailie Ramsay, in making the presentation, 
said : — It gave him very great pleasure to be 
the mouthpiece of the Council on that import- 
ant and interesting occasion. They had many 
men on their burgess roll of whom they were 
proud. Such an one was Mr Gladstone, who 
was honoured and revered by all, no matter of 
what political opinion. Of men of letters they 
had the late Professor Veitch, the late Dr Wil- 
liam Chambers, who wrote a " History of Peeb- 
lesshire," and others. Important as was Dr 
Chambers' History, he (Bailie Ramsay) be- 
lieved that Mr Renwick' s " Gleanings from the 
Burgh Records," went much deeper and fur- 
ther. All honour to Mr Renwick for that, for 
Dr Chambers was a man of great determina- 
tion, and had great resources, both of time and 
money, and did everything weD. Mr Ren- 
wick's " Records " must have taken much lab- 
our and many months to complete, and while 
it might not be considered the most congenial 
reading by many, yet other works, which were* 
DOW read with great eagerness, would be flung 
fifside as useless when Mr Renwick* s were be- 
coming more interesting. For centuries to 
come Mr Renwick's books would be reckoned 
interesting and instructive. He had pleasure 
in preneuting the casket to Mr Renwick, who, 
he hoped, would not, like the Provost of Leith 
and the Jubilee medal, look upon it in its in- 



trinsic value, but would prize it because of the 
honour which it represented ; and when it was 
handed down from generation to generation, 
those who came after him would see that the 
Ren wicks had had the honour and goodwill of 
the chief town of their nati^^e county. 

In his reply, Mr Renwick made an admirable 
speech, in which he thanked his fellow-towns- 
men for the honour they had done him, and 
gave interesting information regarding the 
Royal Burgh, which we produce as a separate 
article under the title of " Peebles Privileges," 
quoted from the report of the proceedings 
which appeared in the "Peeblesshire Adver- 
tiser." 

We trust that Mr Renwick will be long 
spared in health and strength to pursue his 
favourite studies and make the Scottish nation 
more deeply indebted to him than ever for his 
valuable researches into the records of the 
past. 

The Coining of May. 

Hark to the Yoice of sweet May» as she caIIb 
To birds that sing blithe on the tree! 

It echoes and rings and softly it falls 
O'er daisy-starred meadow and lea. 

To greet the glad dawn the joyous lark soars. 

And the wealth of his heart the mavis ontpours. 

Her smile is the sheen of the sun's clear glow. 
Her breath the wind balmy and sweet ; 

In the light of her smile the flow'rets blow 
And flush at the touch of her feet. 

Full lightly she trips; and the love at her heart 

Is the life that her smile and her breath impart. 

Through valley, o'er moor, up steep mountain way. 

With a largess for all speeds she. 
O'er orchard and hedge she throws the white spray 

Th^t glistens like foam on the sea. 
And the lone woods wake, and the violets peep» 
As the cushat's low moan breaks the stillness deep. 

Her fingers so fair the leafage unfold. 

She kisses to blossom each flower, 
And deftly she weaves a vesture of gold 

To deck with the primrose each bower, 
Vhere the fairies ii^eet while the world is asleep. 
And the owl hoots weird from the ivy-crowned keep. 

Keflex of her joy the merry heart knows 

In splendour of sun and of star; 
Or the soothing hush when Eve'ft ruddy glows 

Flame faintly on peak and on scaur. 
While the spirit of night woos softly to rest 
The shadows that muster round each crimson crest. 

Then hark to the voice of sweet May, as she calls 

With magical, mystical power. 
To bird and to flower, bringing joy as it falls 

O'er meadow and woodland and bower. 
And the dull eye of Care hope lightens anew, 
4nd strengthens the heart still to struggle and do. 

James Walsh. 
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Peebles Privileges. 

(Rbpbihied to in prbcbding Articlb.) 

EMBERS of the Peebles Town 
Council assembled in the Town 
Hall at their stated meetings, or 
occupied throughout the month 
in Committee work and other details, have us- 
ually enough of public work to do' in attending 
to affairs of the present and the immediate 
future without troubling much about the re- 
mote past. N«r in their private capacities can 
it be supposed that any considerable portion 
of leisure time is devoted to the study of an- 
cient history. This year (1897) has, however, 
witnessed a notable departure from the 
usual routine. There was a desire to 
celebrate the Queen's Diamond Jubilee in 
a becoming manner ; and the happy 
thought was suggested that, as part of 
the commemorative proceedings, there might 
be inspected what still remains of the 
patrimony derived from her royal predecessors 
This proposal brought about some little in- 
quiry. The old records were perused by some 
and expounded by others, with the result that 
probably more knowledge regarding the his- 
tory of the burgh and its possessions has been 
disseminated this year than had previously 
been dispensed since the systematic publication 
of the records began. For the share which I 
have been privileged to take in making these 
records available, the Town Council have de- 
signed for me a reward, the bestowal of which 
abundantly shows that for one thing they are not 
lacking in generosity. But, truly, one need 
not be surprised that those who have studied 
the burgh's rights and privileges are impressed 
with the value of its records and charters. 
It is safe to say that if the knowledge which 
your Town Clerk possesses to-day had been 
patent to his predecessors when the litigations 
took place, the law courts would never have 
deprived the burgh of the exclusive right to 
Hamilton Hill. Such privileges as the in- 
habitants still retain in the hill have every 
chance of being preserved, now that the facts 
regarding these are known. Apart, however, 
from the value attaching to the charters and 
records as establishing rights to property, they 
possess special interest from an historical point 
of view. With these records and the aid de- 
rived from other sources, many points of in- 
terest formerly obscure have been cleared up. 
How vague, for example, has been, till quite re^ 
cently, the conception as to the origin of the 
burgh. A Government report on Scottish 



Municipal Corporations was issued in 1835, 
and in the section referring to Peebles the very 
first sentence reads: — "It is not known when 
Peebles was first erected into a royal burgh." 
Again, in his standard work, " The History of 
Peeblesshire," Dr Chambers put forward the 
suggestion that Peebles was constituted a royal 
burgh by charter from David II. in 1367. 
That charter is still preserved, dnd a transla- 
tion has been printed. It contains a grant in 
favour of St Mary's Chapel and does not relate 
to the constitution of the burgh. But any 
dubiety as to the r.eign under which Peebles 
became a royal burgh is now at an end. That 
event took place in the reign of David I., more 
than 700 years ago, and Peebles is thus placed 
in the front rank of burghs so far as antiquity 
is concerned. No Scottish burgh can trace its 
origin further back than the first David's 
reign. On account of its inland position, with 
no facilities for commerce such as seaport 
towns possessed, it was a necessity of its exist- 
ence that Peebles should be dowered with ex- 
tensive lands, and these could only have been 
obtained in the time of the first David or his 
immediate successors. Long before the time 
of the second David the Scottish Kings had 
few lands to dispose of. If the inhabitants of 
Peebles had not got an early grant of their 
hills and commons these, would undoubtedly 
have been conferred on Norman or Saxon set- 
tlers or on some favoured monastery. The 
Peebleans, however, were first in the field, and 
secured the territory. The building of the 
town wall, the erection of Tweed Bridge, the 
changes introduced at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and the constitution of the Town Council 
are a few of the other matters on which the 
records afford specific information. One point 
— the mode of electing the magistracy — i& 
somewhat interesting. It is a prevalent no- 
tion, that household ^suffrage— or what at all 
events is a near approach to it — is an invention 
of our own time. Yet one of the earliest re- 
quirements in the burghal legislation was to 
the effect that the bailies should be chosen by 
the good men of the town, which just meant 
the householders of the period. Such was the 
original system of election in Peebles as in 
other burghs. An act of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, passed in 1469, attempted to stop the 
practice on account of the multitude and clam- 
our caused at the elections by what was term- 
ed common) simple persons, and the old Coun- 
cils were directed to choose the new. But in 
Peebles the systemi of the whole com-rounity 
electing the bailies continued till nearly the 
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end of the sizteentli ceatuiy. At tha annual 
elections the names of the candidates ar^ en- 
tered in the Council record, and opposite the 
names the votes are denoted bj strokes of the 
pen. Hie voting' took place in the Tolbooth. 
Not only the bailies but also the chaplains who 
served at those altars which were in the patron- 
age of the oommfunity were elected by popular 
suffrage, and these elections were sometimes 
keenly contested — the inhabitants bein^ pretty 
equally divided in the support given to the rival 



Altogether the entries in the records regarding 
schools and schoolmasters, both before and 
after the Reformation, will well i-epay perusal 
by those interested in such matters. Tbib in- 
formation there procurable has been largely 
used by the late Mr Jamee Grant, in his "Hi»- 
tory of the Burgh Schools of Scotland ;" and I 
recollect of his telling me that fi-om no quarter 
liad he succeeded in gathering so interesting 
material as that obtained from the Peebles re- 
cords. The whole collection of Peebles records 



candidates. In making appcuntments to the 
chaplainries referred to, sons of burgesses, if 
duly qualified, had usually a preference. This 
seems to imply, what is also borne out other- 
wise by the records, that the educational ar- 
rangements in Peebles were of a satisfactory 
nature fromi an early period. Those training 
for the priesthood no doubt received at lee«t 
their elementary education in the Burgh School, 
and alter they became qualified chaplains, the 
schoolmafters were chosen from their ranks. 



— ^books and cliarters alike — is one well worthy 
of careful preservation. Many of the royal 
charters and other documents are suitable for 
reproduction by the process of photo -litho> 
graphy, and it is to be hoped that Mr Buchan 
will yet fulfil his intention of giving a selection 
in that form. Unfortunately there is one docu- 
ment of peculiar interest which was not found 
in the town's repositories when the Burgh Re- 
cord volume was in preparation, though it 
seems to have been there at the beginning of 
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this century. I allude to the Letters of Pro- 
tection, graated by Queen Maiy, and subscrib- 
ed with her own hand at Peebles on 28th 
August, 1563. The Queen had been, at Dum- 
fries on 19th and 2(>th August, at Drumlanrig 
on 2l8t, at Skirling on 26th, where she was pro- 
bably the guest of her faithful adherent. Sir 
James Cockbume of Skirling, and she reached 
Peebles on the 27th. William, lord Hay of 
Yest-er, who loyally supported the cause of the 
Queen during her subsequent troubles, was 
Provost at the time, and it is likely that during 
the visit Mary would be entertained at Neidpath 
Castle. On 29th August she was at Borthwick, 
and arrived in Edinburgh a day or two later. 
The missing docunoent was transcribed by Gen- 
eral Button, who gives a tracing of the Queen's 
signatiu-e, and it is from that source that the 
Letters of Protection are printed. There is, 
however, among the other parchments and 
papers, ample material to pick and choose from, 
and we may anticipa.te that a collectioin of 
photo-lithographs such as is contemplated 
would be welcomed by all who claim an interest 
in Peebles and its history. 



Border Notes and Queries. 

THE "LIBERALIS STONE" AT YARROW. 

Could' the writer of the article on the *'Re- 
storation of Yarrow Kirk" in the last number 
of the "B. M.,'' or any of your readers, kindly 
give me an exact transcription of this famous 
stone, as made out recently by Prof. Rhys? I 
have seen various readings by Mr Craig-Brown, 
Miss Russell of Ashiestiel, and Prof. Rhys, who 
examined the stone in 1891. But I understand 
he examined the stone more recently (in 1901), 
and I should like to know the result oif his 
latest examination. Prof. Cooper of Glasgow, 
in a letter (dated August 26, 1905) in the 
"Scotsman," speaks of a fragment of the stone 
which has broken off and disappeared; thus 
causing a blank in the inscription. Were the 
readings of Mr Craig-Brown and Miss Russell 
obtained before this happened, as thev give 
no hint of a blank ? 

A. G, 



"LOCK THE DOOR LARISTON." 

The late Mr Riddell Carre, in his "Bor- 
der Memories" (1876), speaks of the poem in 
question as an "imitation of an ancient beJlad, 



from the pen of a learned and honoured friend 
of mine, the Rev. James Gray of Dimiiries and 
Edinburgh," but immediately adds that "an- 
other authority states the author was the Et- 
trick Shepherd." He then gives in a foot-note 
Hogg's statement and claim from the collected 
edition of his songs, published in 1831, which 
has already appealed in the "B. M." for March, 
and adds : "Mr W. Scott, schoolmaster at Burn- 
mouth, in Liddesdale, printed the ballad in the 
"Border Eiiploits," published in 1832, giving it 
as "from the forcible and energetic pen of Mr 
Gray, master of the High School of Edinburgh." 
Thomas Grey, Esq., Melrose, nephew of Mr 
James Gray, has no doubt Hogg was the author, 
and says the ballad is utterly unlike anything 
ever written by his uncle. The ballad has been 
set to music by T. S. Gleadhill, with symphon- 
ies and accompaniment for the pianoforte, and 
published by Eer and Richardson, 89 Queen 
Street, Glasgow." 

Mr Riddell-Carre, it will thus be seen, gives 
us but little help in settling the authorship 
either way.. Hogg states distinctly that the 
song was published in his weekly paper, "Kie 
Spy," 30th March, 1811, while the edit<w of 
the "Dumfries and Galloway Courier" gives it 
(3rd Sept., 1811) as the production of Mr Gray, 
as has been pointed out by your correspondent. 
W. Scott, in his "Border Exploits," probably 
obtained his authority from the Dumfries editor, 
but, in the absence of direct proof, I cannot 
see how we can very well set aside the claim 
of Hogg, which is certainly explicit and emphat- 
io enough — "mine only, mine solely, and mine 
for ever!" 

A few particulars regarding Mr James Gray 
may, perhaps, prove of interest to your read- 
ers. He was a nativeof Duns, and wa» appoint- 
ed rector of the Grammar School of Dumfries 
aboiit 1794, where he became acquainted with 
Bums, some of whose sons were educated under 
him. He remained the steadfast friend of 
Burns till the end, and afterwards wrote a let- 
ter to Gilbert Burns, in which he defends the 
memory of the poet. He afterwards became 
<ne of the masters in the High School of Edin- 
burgh, and subsequently Rector of the Belfast 
Academy. He married Maiy Philips, sister-in- 
law of the Ettrick Shepherd, who had a high 
opinion of him. In the "Queen's Wake" he 
appears as the fifteenth bard who sung the 
ballad of "King Edward's Dream" — 

" The next was bred on southern shore. 
Beneath the miets of Lammermore» 
And longr by Nith and crystal Tweed, 
Had taught the Border youth to read. 
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The strainB of Greece, the bard of Troy, 
Were all his theme and all his joy; 
Well-toned his voice of wars to eing; 
His hair was dark as raven's wing. 
His eye an intellectual glance; 
• But every bard to him was dear. 
His heart was kind, his soul sincere.''' 

Gray afterwards took orders in the Episcopal 
Church, ajid went to India as chaplain in the 
service of the East India Company. He died 
at Cutoh in 1830. 

He was a good Greek scholar and was the 
author of "Cana'' and a "Sabba.th among the 
Mountains/' and left in manuscript a poem 
entitled "India^" He also edited the works of 
Robert Ferguson and wrote a memoir of the 
poet. — For these j>articulars I am chiefly in- 
debted to "Border Memoirs.'* 

A. Graham. 
* * ' * 

The disputed authorship of this ballad has 
been the means of bringing soanB very interest- 
ing matter into the pages of your magazine, 
but the production signed ''Lockerbie Lick" 
may well put controversy out of the question, 
unless we write down the Ettriok Shepherd aa 
a character very different from what his Border 
friends believe him to have been. No doubt, as 
L. L. suggests, we are indebted to Mr Sandi- 
8on for bringing forward a subject which has 
called forth excellent and interesting replies 
in your March and April numbers. I read the 
"Border Exploits," which I had from Hobkirk 
librar}' in 1855, where I first saw the ballad 
referred to— given, as stated, bv Mr Gray of 
the High School, Edinburgh. It took my fancy 
at the time, and has been retained in my mem- 
ory since. I have only once seen William 
Scott's book since — when or where I can't re- 
collect — ^but I then noticed in the list of sub- 
scribers the names of my maternal grandfather, 
James Elliot, Sundhope, and also that ai a 
grand-uncle, James Riddell, schoolmaster, Ed- 
nam. The thanks of your readers ajre due to 
yourself for the insertion of the linee by J. D., 
inspired by the reading of "Lock the doofr, 
Lariston.^ It might also have been inspired 
by the text from the great minstrel : — 

Sweet Teviot, on thy silvery tide, 

The glaring bale fires blace no more," etc. 

W. R. H. 



James Sinton, writing in the Bordbr Maga- 
zine for April, says that he had not a copy ai 
"The Border Exploits" from which to find 
whether the author "gives his authority" for 



stating that Mr Gray was the author of this 
Border song. 

My copy of "The Border Exploits" was pub- 
lished at "Carlisle, printed for the author by 
(^larles Thumam, 1832." 

In the preface to the song, writing to the 
Elliots, Mr Scott says : — "The hero of the fol- 
lowing spirited imitation of the ancient Border 
ballads, from the forcible and energetic pen of 
Mr Gray, master of the High School of Edin- 
burgh, was one of these chieftains." This is 
all ! But at the end of the volume there ap- 
pears the following: — "Note. — The poem at 
page 212 of "Lock the door, Larriston" is er- 
roneously stated to have been written by Mr 
Gray of the High School, Edinburgh ; Mr Hogg, 
the Ettriok Shepherd, is the author of the spir- 
ited composition." 

George Tait. 

106 Thirlestane Road, 
Edinburgh, 3rd April, 1906. 
♦ ♦ * 

Another correspondent refers in the same 
terms to the "Note," and then says: — 

The fifth stanza, quoted by Mr Sandison, 
does not appear in the second edition. It may 
interest your readers to know that the name 
of Mr James Hogg, Altrive Lake, appears in 
the list of subscribers. 

On examining my copy of "The Spy" I 
find that some one has w^ritten the names of 
the contributors of several articles, and also 
many of those alluded to by Hogg in his 
articles, such as Scott, Campbell, Byron, Gray, 
mentioned above, &c. 

Thanking you for this opportunity of con- 
firming Mr Sinton's evidence as to the author- 
ship of this Border song. 

Newtown. 




Border Blood in the Far West. 

By Richard Wauqh. 

I Y ordinary place of residence is at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba^ but that is 
only a half-way house on the road 
to the real West, the Paoifio Coast. 
I have recently spent a few weeks at the coast, 
moetly at Yictoriai, the capital of British Co- 
lumbia, which stands at the south end of the 
big islsjid of Vancouver. The city of Vai>- 
oouver is a recent creation, built on< the main- 
land as the ocean terminus of the Canadian 
Paoiflc Railway. Vancouver, though only some 
15 years old, is a large and bustling city, its 
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expansidD due, ae is the case with many west- 
ern towns, to the efforts of the real estate men, 
who seem to have half the town on their books 
for sale on easy terms. Somehow these "booch 
ters" da very much to increase the size of all 
our towna Victoria) is the most English city 
on this continent. The people axe mostly 
English, the climate like Devonshire, but there 
is still a fair sprinkling of Scotchmen, and cer- 
tainly more "whins" and broom on every vacant 
spot than I ever saw on the Cowdenknowes or 
anywhere else. 

Of course, being a dyed-in-the-wool news- 
paper soribbler, I could not go anywhere with- 
out gleaning information of all sorts, and, 
fruit-growing being a prospective industry of 
considerable importance there, I at once strudk 
out for "sure" information along that line, mtere 
froth don't go far with me. I soon got ajQ 
introduction to a son of the Border, whoee b\isi- 
nees is much like what my own waa 30 years 
ago. He is a skilled builder and arohitect, 
well liked and trusted, and a very successful 
amateur fruit grower. He is a grandson of 
the Brydon of Ramsaycleuch with whom my 
uncle was a herd about 98 years ago, and got 
stranded att Victoria 20 years ago, being with- 
out funds to take him to New Zealand. He 
lives on an embryo fruit farm aibout 4 miles 
out of town, but still haa a telephone. That 
farm, when all clear, will be 35 aores, and 25 
is now planted in fruit, apples, pears, pliuns, 
cherries, and Italian prunes. In the first years 
on such farms strawberries are grown freely 
also, and all those fruits are very profitable, 
bringing good prices for export if of first-rate 
quality. Mr Brydon's oldest trees are about 
5 years planted and already bear loads of fruit. 
I know no place in the world to beat the West 
Coast for trees, all the way from California, 
1000 miles north, and have seen shoots 7 or 8 
feet long in one season, sometimes as thick as 
my finger. Mr Brydon and his boys are al- 
ready xnodel fruit-growers, for a man who fails 
to spray against insect pests and fungus growths 
has no show. He leads as a prize-taker now, 
and will be stronger later on when these boys 
are older. 

One day I chanoed to meet him at a street 
corner and introduced him to Wattie Scott, who 
was raised in Roberton Parish, and they had a 
spate of talk about Redfox^green and its past 
inhabitants. Wattie and seme other elderly 
people from Manitoba are now making Victoria 
their borne, the winti^ climate being perfect. 
I saw an extra fine sample of it. For six weeks 
I only saw one wet day and not a sign of ice. 



and when I get old and feeble I think I must 
retire to Victoria myself. 

Mrs Cleaver of Melrose had two daughters 
go out to Victoria 40 years ago. One of them 
has a lai^ and capable family. Her husband 
is a marked specimen of the Scot abroad, well- 
informed, and a keen Liberal. Another woman 
with a marked Border accent left Jedburgh 
when only three years old, a niece of Huggan 
the millwright. Mrs Loward, late of Gala- 
shiels and Melrose, has two daughters at Cor- 
dova Bay, just out of Victoria. 

It is no joke to clear land in the far west. 
It takes 20 dollars to clear a good big stump on 
a city let in Vancouver, and I spent half a day 
in a farmers' parliament where the principal 
topic was "stump powder." It costs from £10 
to £30 to clear an acre of stumps of medium- 
sized trees. These stumps are crowded and 
usually left 2 or 3 feet high. Big fellows are 
usually cut 5 to 10 feet from the ground. I 
penetrated 70 miles into the interior, and next 
morning a Glasgow man called down the stair, 
" What are ye daein' here.*' That was at the 
Tzouhalem Hotel. Perhaps the name is new 
to most of vou. 



The Lioties on the Braes of Yarrow. 

(By Fbancbb W. Gibson.) 

(Whea Dr Norman MoLeod was travellins in 
Canada, he met a Scottish farmer who told of his 
prosperity and happin«66 in his new home. "Bat," 
he exclaimed, "therei's nae lintiee in the woods, 
and nae braes like the Brace of Y^row.") 

My hame in Canada I loe; 

Ye'U gae far to find its marrow— 
Bnt in the wooda nae Unties sing, 

An' the braes are nae like Yarrow. 

The enn shinee bright o'er this fair land, 
Bnt I mias wi' heartfelt sorrow 

The Unties singin' in the woods 
On the bonnie Braes of Yarrow. 

My thankfn' heart makes wiUing hand 
As my fields I plough and harrow, 

Bnt etiU I miss the Unties' sang 
On the far-famed Braes of Yarrow. 

In Scotland, mist creeps o'er the hills 
An' fiUe the glens see narrow, t 

Bnt sweetly still the Untie sings 
On the bonnie Braes' of Yamm. 

" Canadian Magazine." 



Triumph and Sorrow border Dear, 
And Jot oft melts into a tear. 

"Field of Waterloo." 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Each year shows a marked increase in the popular desire for open air exercise, when the days begin to length- 
en and become more genial. Literary and other societies notice this tendency, and have, in many cases, U> 
shorten their sessions. There is much scattering of the members, and a consequent difficulty of bringing them 
together again in the Autumn. But why should there be a scattering ? Organise Rambling Clubs for HistoricaU 
Archaeological, or Botanical studies, and you will be surprised at the result. The Borderland is admirably 
adapted for such clubs, and we strougly urge our younger readers to take this matter up. 

Ihe Border Keep. 

The Borderer who is evidently on the staff tion. And incredible a« it amy eeem, the man 

of the •' Glasgow Evening News," and to whom Y-^^^ the thimble and the pea claims as many vi<- 

T *x • 1 t-j. J * • X X- time as if the trick had been a contrivance of y»- 

I am so often indebted for interestmg para- ^erday. In the matter of dress, wonderful advan45©s 

graphs, is worthy of all praise for the way in have been made during the la«t few decades. But 

which he keeps the Borderland and matters though Jack wears a neok-tie. hie slouching walk 

pertaining thereto before the citizens of St proclaims his affinity with the soil and Jenny's 

^g *Vk ^ * • J • Ml devotion to primitive coloure links her as unmis- 

Mungo. Our unknown friend is responsible takably with the lassies who figured prominently 

for the following reference to Border Fairs : — at the rustic gatherings so graphically described by 

_ , , , , James I. and other early Scottish poets. 

In the good old days, when agricultural pursuits 
provided employment for the bulk of the people of ♦ ♦ * 

these islands, no institution stood higher in popu- o 1 • x x- 1 xx • xi. • ^ 

lar estimation than the hiring fair But so ag- Several interesting letters m the possessiott 

gressive is an industrial age in its encroachments of Captain Anderson, Bourhouse, Dunbar^ 

that one must now betake himself to the Border to which have never before been published, have 

eee the time-honoured observance in all its pmtine jygt been brought to light. Writing to a 

glory. From tune immemorial, Berwick, Kelso, J • j ^x j- u mr 1 r xu t x 

Duns, and Earlston have held their annual gala- ^^^^^^ ^"^'' reading Ihe Lay of the Last 

days in March. On the morning of the fair these Minstrel," Warren Hastings urged him to per- 

historic towns prove centres of attraction for all suade Sir Walter Scott to write a poem of 

the rustics within a radius of thirty or forty miles. ^he nature of the minstrelsy and make the gal- 

Sword-swallowers and fire-eaters vie with philan- i - -vt i xi u* x ^ -x xr xtr 

thiiopists, who are selling watches at figures which ^^^^ kelson the subject of it. Mr Warren 

are merely nominal in their efforts to attract atten- Hastings' letter proceeds : — 
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"I am sure that if the song posseEsed the spirit 
which this gentleman, and he only conld give it, 
in a word the spirit which animates the specimen 
he has already given ns, it would be sung with 
enthusiasm by all classes of the people, our seamen 
especially, who are particularly fond of eongs which 
have for their subjects instances of naval prowess, 
but for want of better are obliged to content them- 
selves with the most miserable ditties that ever 
pretended to mwc or poetry." 

Sir Walter Soott felt compelled to decline the 
request, because of his inexperience of matters 
nautical, and in the counse of a long letter he said : 
—"After all, the fate of the hero of the Nile, of 
Copenhagen, and, alas! of Trafalgar is almost too 
grand in its native simplicity to be heightened by 
poetical imagery. I entended certainly to write, 
or rather to attempt a few lines, but though I have 
repeatedly sat down to the task, it has always com- 
pletely overwhelmed me." 



The writer of the first paragraph refers to a 
subject which might profitably be investigated 
by some of our readers who reside in districts 
frequented by Border gipsies. 

In the days of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, forth bridled 
"the wild Highlandman." Nowadays the sphere of 
the Sassenach embraces the most sequestered dis^ 
tricts of the Land of the Bens. It would seem, 
however, that another language, which may some- 
times be heard in these isles, which, though scarce- 
ly so old as that' of Eden, can yet boast a degree of 
antiquity, has also entered on its i)eriod of decad- 
ence. When passing through a Bordei' village the 
other day (writes a correspondent), I overheard a 
man of swu^hy complexion request a youth of 
school age to "slang the gri'." Headers of Qeorge 
Borrow will recognise in this phrase the Rommany 
rendering of an injunction to put the horse in the 
field. Forty or fifty years ago many wandering 
tribes spoke the language of Egypt in much of its 
ancient purity. To-day* it takes the form of a jar- 
gon, which has been largely recruited from thieves' 
cant and other vocabularies of slang. For this 
state of matters few would propose a remedy, as 
Rommany is, for some reason or other, considered 
the most vulgar of tongues. Its total disappeai^ 
anoe would, however, be matter of deep regret to 
the philologist, who recognises in it a link with 
Hindustani and other languages of the Far East. 



That indefatigable writer and true son of 
the Borderland, Mr Andrew Lang, is still pro- 
viding plenty of matter for the critics, and 
shalcing up some of our cherished historical 
and literary beliefs. The newspaper already 
quoted thus refers to Mr Lang : — 

It was Thomas Carlyle, in one of his "atrabeel- 
ious" moments, who proclaimed that Scott's men 
and women were "little more than mechanical 
cases, deceptively painted automatons," and that 
their author "fashions his characters from their 
skin inwards, never getting near the heart of 
them." To which Mr Lang indignantly .and rather 
breathlessly retorts. "Never near the stoical heart 



of SaundeiB Mueklebackit ; of the fallen Bradwar- 
dine, happy in unsullied honour; never near the 
heart of the maddened Peter Peebles; never near 
the flawless Christian heart of Bessie M'Clure; or 
the heart of dauntless remorse of Nancy Ewart; 
Or the heart of sacrificed love in Diana Vernon; 
or the stout heart of Dalgetty in the dungeon of 
Inveraray; or the secret soul of Mary Stuart, re- 
vealed when she is reminded of Bastian's bridal 
mask, and the deed of Eixic o' Field." A writer 
ill the current "Scribner's MagazinA," Mr W. C. 
Brownell, in the course of an essay on Fennimore 
Cooper, makes quite as bad a "breeJ:''' as Carlyle in 
the remark that, while Cooper could not help 
being prolix and tedious, "there is no character in 
Cooper's novel so tiresome as Bailie Niool Jarvie 
in 'Bob Roy.'" It is strange that a professional 
critic like Mr Brownell should have such an opin- 
ion of the Bailie, whose fidelity to life, and whose 
peculiar garrulous humour have given as much 
univereal delight as the traits of any other char- 
acter in Soott. It is to be susi)ected that Mr Brown- 
ell has a somewhat hazy recollection of his "Rob 
Roy"; Or can it be that the dialect of the Bailie 
is beyond his apprehension P 



In asking the question, "Do the gentry read?" 
we use the term "gentry" ia its older and more 
strict Scots meaning, as applied to the lucky folk 
(as once they were more obviously than to-day), 
whose fortunes seemed as inalienable as the lands 
from which these fortunes were drawn in the form 
of rent. The question is suggested by a passage 
in Mr Andrew Lang's interesting and admirable 
monograph on Sir Walter Scott, in which he ser- 
iously impeaches the literary taste of the "landed 
gentry," as he has had opportunities of judging 
them in Scotland. Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple, obviously with plenty of money, he believes, 
economise only in' the article of books; on all else 
they spend extravagantly. It was so in the time 
of Scott, who remarked that all down the Tweed 
were the houses of lairds of whom none spent JilO 
yearly on literature. "Of course they did not, and 
of course they do not, and never will," comments 
Mr Lang, who adds, "One extravagance our coun- 
trymen and countrywomen avoid, as thsy would 
the devil, and that is buying a book. They are 
like the Highland orofter who was implored to give 
at least five shillings to the 'Sustentation Fund,' 
and for the salvation of his immortal part. 'Me 
give five shillings to save my soul ! I ha'ena five 
shillings to buy mysel' tobacco!'" Constable's 
"Miscellany" (an anticipation of "Everyman's Lib- 
rary") had its origin in the belief that though 
the gentry were at that time content with a maga- 
zine, and at most a subscription to a circulating 
library, a series of cheap books would tempt them 
to "bang" their bawbees. Mr Lang's belief that 
indifference to literature is still characteristic of 
the bulk of the "gentry^' is corroborated by many 
booksellers, and by literary men who, as guests in 
the sporting se«ison, find country houses and shoot-, 
ing boxes l«rren of all print save ephemeral trash. 
The bookseller to-day depends, we believe, mainly 
on the middle classes; they are the buyers of bookf!, 
and the fact is not without its significance in view 
of the silent revolution that is taking place in 
Society. 

DOMINIB SaMPPON. 
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Provost Mathieson, Inoerleitheo. 

i E have much pleasure in repro- 
ducing a photograph of Mr 
Robert Mathieson, J. P., 
F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Provost of 
Innerleithen. Mr Mathieson is a native of 
New Machar, Aberdeen, and received his earlj' 
education at the Public School there, and after- 
wards at the Grammar School. Later he at- 
tended the Robert Gordon College, Aberdeen, 
and completed his studies at Edinburgh Uni- 



PROVOST MATBIB80N, INNBRLEITHBN. 



the Town Council for twelve years, for ten cf 
which he has occupied a seat on the Magister- 
ial bench, while the esteem in which he is Leld 
by his municipal colleagues is evidenced by 
the fact that he is serving his second term as 
Trovost of the Burgh, having first been elected 
to the position over five years ago. Many im- 
portant improvements in the town have been 
carried out under his regime, chief of which 
was perhaps the foundation of the Carnegie 
Library, an institution which he was largely 
instrumental in bringing to the town. He was 
successful in getting the Town Council to adopt 
the Free Libraries Act in 1903, after which 
the library was built, through the munificence 
of Dr Carnegie. Provost Mathieson is Chair- 
man of the Library Committee, and through 
its good administration the institution is prov- 
ing an excellent educative force in the com- 
munity, and is very largely patronised by the 
inhabitants. While he has devoted a large 
part of his time and attention to municipal 
affairs, other matters affecting the welfare of 
the community have not been neglected by 
him. In educational affairs he has all along 
been keenly and actively interested. He ser- 
ved on the last School Board for the full per- 
iod of three years, and at the recent election 
for a new Board, he was returned at the head 
of the poll, with 351 votes more than the one 
nearest him. This gives ample evidence, . if 
such were needed, of the i-espect and esteem in 
which Provost Mathieson is held by the rate- 
payers in general. He is keenly interested in 
promoting the better educational equipment cf 
the parish, and much good work h still ex- 
pected of him in this respect. These expecta- 
tions, we doubt not, will be fully realised, for 
the Provost is still a comparatively young 
man, and both in municipal and educational 
affairs may be trusted to give of his best to 
the community in which his lot has beeil cast, 
and over which he so worthily presides. Pro- 
vost Mathieson, it may be mentioned, is a Fel- 
low of the Chemical Society of London, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 



versity. He intended to follow the teaching 
profession and engaged in it for about five 
years, but at the end of that period he aban- 
doned it for chemistry. He qualified as a 
chemist in 1887, and commenced business for 
himself in Innerleithen as a chemist and 
crated water manufacturer, in 1889. Since 
that time Provost Mathieson has taken an ac- 
tive part in all public affairs concmiing the 
burgh. He has served most acceptably on 



Where t^all the lover rest, 

Whom the fates aenrer 
From his true maiden's breast^ 

Parted for ever? 
Where, throoigh groves deep and high. 

Sounds the far billow, 
Where early violeta die, 

Under ih^ willow. 

— Manmon. 
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An Old Border Family and 
Covenanting Minister. ^ 

Part II. 

(RCHIBALD RIDDELL, the third boq 
of Sir Walter, the second baronet, 
and progenitor of the Riddells of 
Granton, now claims our attention. 
His life-story i's an interesting one and worth 
being re- told. He was educated for the 
Church, and graduated A.M. at Edinburgh 
University, 9th July, 1656. He appears to 
have been bom about 1635. He was pri- 
vately ordained to the ministry at Eippen, in 
or subsequent to the year 1670. Like his 
elder brother. Sir John, he was an active Cov- 
enanter, and soon became famous as a field 
preacher. As early as June 4, 1674, there is 
an Act of the Privy Council authorising the 
apprehension of some twenty ministers, wiio 
had been guilty of holding conventicles. A 
reward of £100 waa offered for each of the two 
most obnoxiouB ones, John Welsh and Qabriel 
Semple, and 100 iherks for each of the others, 
among whom appears the name of Archibald 
Riddcll. ("Register of Acts of Privy Coun- 
cil;" Wodrow, Hist, ii., 234). He was after- 
wajrdB associated with John Dickson and John 
Blackadder (6) in celebrating a communion at 
East Nisbet (7), in the Merse, in 1677, at 
which some 3000 persons were present. This 
was an " armed conventicle," and the preach- 
ing was continued for three days, five ministers 
taking part. It was held in a verdant and 
pleasant haugh by the side of the Whitadder, 
with a spacious brae in front, on which the 
people sat. (See Blaokadder's " Memoirs "). 
For this he was imprisoned, but liberated in 
the end of 1679, but again apprehended by the 
laird of Graden, and had his watch, aword, and 
some money taken from him, though Graden 
was married to his near relation, and commit- 
ted to the Tolbooth of Jedburgh (8) m Sep- 
tember, 1680, to await the pleasure of the 
Privy Council. He was then taken to Edin- 
burgh and kept prisoner for some nine months, 
in ^ke course of which he was twice examined 
by a Conmiittee of the Privy Council, on Oct. 
Ist and again on Dec. 8th of this year. He 
■eems to have drawn up an account of this 
examination, which his son, Dr Riddell, after- 
wards communicated to Wodrow, the historian. 
(See Hist, iii., 197-202). As he refused to 
take an oath or give hia promise not to preach 
in the fields, he was, seven months, afterwards, 
sent to the Bass. Meanwhile he remained a 



prisoner in Edinburgh (9), and on April 6, 
1681, we read that " the Privy Council, upon a 
petition from Mr Archibald Riddell, allowed 
hin\ to go and see his dying mother upon cau- 
tion to return to his confinement against the 
26th April," and on June 9 he was cited be- 
fore the Council and charged with " breaking 
his confinement in Kippen, keeping conven- 
ticles, and marrying and baptizing in a disor- 
derly manner," and sent to the Bass (10), 
where he remained a prisoner for upwards of 
tlu'ee years. (Decreets of Privy Council j 
Wodrow, iii., 264; Scott, "Faati;" "The Base 
Rock "). After remaining here till about the 
close of 1684, he was liberated in answer to 
a petition to the Council on his b^alf by Mr 
Greorge Scott of Pitlochie,* on conditioni of his 

* &on of Sir John Soott of Sootstarvet. He had 
been confined in the Baas for freqnentingr oon- 
venticles, but liberated in 16a4. He waB now 
allowed by the Connoil to transport, from the jaik 
of Edinburgh, Olaegow, and Stirling, such prieonerB 
as would volnnteer for the plantations. 

proceeding to New Jersey in the ship freighted 
by Scott to carry out the prisoners assigned to 
him for his intended plantation, and never 
** returning again to this kingdom thereafter 
without special licence from the Council." 
This "decreet" is dated Edinburgh, 24th Dea, 
1684. Meanwhile, in order to have some time 
to put his affairs in order, he was to be allowed 
to "come to his own lodgings in Edinburgh, 
and confine himself there and keep no con- 
venticles." The ship set sail from Leith on 
Sept. 5, 1685. The voyage proved exceed- 
ingly disagreeable and tedious, occupying some 
fourteen weeks, for they only reached Sandy 
Hook, New Jersey, om Deoemiber 13. 
They suffm^ notany hardships on the voy- 
age from the weather and leaks in the ship, 
from scanty and unwholesome food, the insol- 
ent conduct of the captain of the vessel, the 
crew, and others, and from a malignant fever, 
which broke out among them, and from which 
some seventy persons died, including Scott 
himself and his lady, and also the wife of Mr 
Riddell. Mr John ' Johnston, Scott's son-in- 
law, on whom the charge of the prisoners now 
devolved, had intended to make them engage 
to serve him for four years, but in this purpose 
he was foiled, and by the Courts of Law of New 
Jersey deprived of all claim to their service. 
(Wodrom, MSS). 

After his arrival at New Jersey he received 
invitations from two congregations to become 
their minister, one from Long Island, and an- 
other from Woodbridge, which latter he ae- 
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cepted, and where he continued to labour for 
some three years and a half. Meanwhile the 
Revolution had placed William and Mary on 
the throne. Thinking this a safe and fav- 
ourable opportunity of leaving America and 
returning home to hia " ain countrie," he set 
sail in June, 1689, for England, aad had ex- 
cellent weather on the voyage, and was just 
reaching the English coast when, on the 2nd of 
August, his ship was, unfortunately, captured 
by a, French man-of-war, and he found himself 
a prisoner again, together with one of his sons, 
a boy of ten years of age. He was taken to 
Nantes, then to Rochefort, where he was put 
in a common jail with some two hundred pris- 
oners, English and Dutch, and then they were 
sent to Toulon, " chained two and two by the 
arm, and at first each ten pair were tied with 
a rope ; but that was- found such a hindrance 
in the journey that after the second day's 
journey the ropes were no more used. Mr 
Riddell was chained to his son, for whom they 
were at pains to make three different chains, 
before they got one small enough for his wrist. 
In this long and wearisome journey several of 
the company died." (Wodrow, iv., 335). 
" After six weeks' travel they came to Toulon, 
where they were not allowed a land -prison, 
but were put into a large old ship lying upon 
the sea," during which time several of the 
prisoners died. They were then sent back to 
Rochefort, and afterwards to Denain (Dinan), 
near St Malo, where Riddell and his son, along 
with some hundreds of other prisoners, were 
kept in the vault of an old castle, lying on 
straw, which was changed only once a month, 
and were ** oppressed with nastiness and ver- 
min." That he did not give way under such 
treatment proves him to have been a man of 
indomitable strength of mind and body. Af- 
ter remaining here for some twenty-two 
months he was along with his son exchanged 
for two Popish priests who were prisoners in 
Scotland, as is shown by the following letter 
addressed by King William to the Privy Coun- 
cil, and found some time ago in the State 
Paper Office : — 

"William R., Right trusty and entirely beloved: 
Whereas we are informed that Mr Archibald Rid- 
dell, minister of the Gospel, and James Sinclair of 
Freshwick, (14) are prisoners in France, and are very 
hardly used, whom we are resolved to have released 
by exchange with two Priests now Prisoners in 
Scotland, Therefore We require you to call for the 
friends and nearest relations of the said. Mr Archi- 
bald Riddell and James Sinclair, and signify our 
Royal Pleasure to them in exchange of these two 
Prisojaers with the two Priests that shall be oo<nde- 
scended upon, and authorise them not only to speik 



with the two Priests, but aim to write to France 
anent the negotiating their friends' liberty, and 
thitt you cause these two Priests to be oondescemded 
upon and securely keeped, and make intimation to- 
them that they shall be used in the same way and 
maimer as the French King uses the said Scota 
Prisoners, which they may be ordered to acquaint 
their friends in France with, that exchange may 
be more easily effected. For doing of which the8» 
Presents shall be your Warrant, And eo we bid you 
heartily farewell. 

''Given at the Gburt of Kensington, this l«th day 
of January, 1680, and of our Reign the first year.— 
By His Majesty's Command. (Signed) Mblvillb."' 

The good man's troubles were now over (11)^ 
and he returned to Scotland. As Wodrow 
states, when he returned all his losses were 
made up, and he and his four children (12) (his 
wife had died on the passage to America) were 
in better circumstances than if he had oon- 
formed, to which he had been instigated. He 
was now admitted to Kippen, but was soon af- 
terwards translated to Wemyss, Sept. 28, 1691, 
and in the following year was a member of 
Assembly. From Wemyss he was, in turn, 
translated to Kirkcaldy, May 20, 1697, and 
after ministering there for some five years, he 
became, in 1702, minister of Trinity College 
Church (13), Edinburgh. He died February 
17, 1708, and "after life's fitful fever, he sleeps 
well *' in the Old Greyfriars Churchyard, 
where his brother. Sir John Riddell, the third 
baronet, had been previously interred. "He 
was,'' says Dr Scott ("Fasti"), "a singularly 
pious and laborious servant of Jesus Christ.'* 

"Farewell, O weary, weary one! 

The shadows lengthen from the west ; 
Thy long day's task is nobly done. 

And sweet shall be thy evening i^est : 
Forgotten all the toilsome strife* 
Now Death has ope'd the gates of Life." 

He left two sons, Walter and John. The 
latter was a physician in Edinburgh ; the for- 
mer rose to be a captain in the Navy and 
gained distinction in the service, and acquired 
the barony of West Granton, near Edinburgh. 
To this branch of the family belonged the late 
Rev. James Riddell, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford. He waa bom 
in 1823, and educated under Dr Kennedy of 
Shrewsbury. He was a distinguished Greek 
scholar, and published editions of Homer's 
'•' Odyssey " ajid Plato's " Apology." He died 
in 1866. Three uncles of his rose to distinc- 
tion—John Riddell (1785-1862) held a high 
position as advocate and antiquary, and wrote 
treatises on genealogical subjects, on which he 
was a great authority ; his brother Robert wae 
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also an advocate and Sheriff-Substitute of Had- 
dingtonshire, while Henry was minister of 
Duns, Berwickshire. They both died not long 
after their brother John, being survived by 
the Rev. James Riddell, M.A., senr., who died 
in 1878 at the advanced age of eighty-two. 
Stirling. A. Graham, M.A. 

NOTES. 
6. The Bev. John Blackadder was descended from 
an ancient Berwickshire family of oonsiderable die- 
tinctien. He wae bom December, 1615, studied at 
Olaegow under hie uncle. Principal Strang, and 
became minister of Troqueer, Dumfrieflehire, in 
1653, but in 1662 wae dispoeeeesed, and retired for a 
time to Olencaim, and then to Barndennoch, the 
mansion-hoase of the Dowager-Lady Graiddarroch. 
He was outlawed for field preaching, seized, and 
sent to the Bass, where he died in 1685. He lies 
in the churohyard of Noi-th Berwick, where his 
tombstone, with & long inscription, may still be 
seen. A mtiral brass tablet to his memory was 
placed in Troqueer Church a few years ago. He 
had five sons and two daughters. His eldest son, 
Dr William Blackadder, after the Revolution, be- 
came physician to King William; while hie 
youngest son, John, rose to the rank of colonel, 
and commanded the famous Cameronian regiment 
under Marlborough. He was a member of the 
General Assembly in 1716, and died Deputy- 
Governor of Stirling Castle in 1729. aged 65. 

7. Dr Scott (Fasti) mentions Eckford as the scene 
of a conventicle at which Biddell was present. He 
was also present in 1672 at a large meeting at Bath, 
gate, where they were attacked by the soldiers com- 
manded by a Lieutenant Inglis. The eoldiere fired 
on the people, and one man was killed on the spot, 
but Riddell escaped. Eckford is a small village 
some six miles south of Kelso. Near to Eckford 
is Crailing, where David Calderwood (1575-1650), the 
church historian, was minister; and on the other 
flide of the Teviot is Niebet, a mere hamlet now, 
but in former times a place of considerable im- 
pertance, and the birth-place of Samuel Rutherford 
(1600-1661). East Nisbet, however, where the 
famous conventicle was held, was in Berwickshire, 
on the Whitadder. 

8. Probably at Bonjedward, now a mere hamlet, 
but in those days a place of some importance, with 
a castle where some of the Covenanters were con- 
fined. The castle has long since disappeared, 
and its exact site is disputed. 

9. It seems that Riddell had some time previously 
accepted the "Indulgence." On the 26th of 
January, 1681, two young women— Isabel Alison and 
VariOBi Harvie-suffered death in the Grassmarket, 
Edinburgh. They were staunch Cameronians. 
Biddell was sent by their judges to each of them 
in their prison to persuade them to conform, but 
they refused his ministrations, as he had accepted 
the Indulgence, which they held in utter contempt. 
An acGOOnt of what passed between them and Rid- 
dell may be read in "The Cloud of Witnesses." 

10. This insular rock— the "sola ngooeif era Baasa 
of Drummond's mock Polemomiddini a— rising 
abruptly some 400 feet above sea level, at the en- 
trance of the Forth, was purchased in 1671 by the 
King on the suggestion of Lauderdale, from Sir 
Andrew Ramsay of AbbotshaJl, Provost of Edin- 
burgh, who received the large sum of .£4000 for iU 



and used as a plaee of confinement for non-juring 
Presbyterians. Hie first prisoner was the Rev. 
Robert Gillespie (1678), and the last a Mr John 
Spreul, of Glasgow, who wacf liberated on the ISth 
of May, 1687. The rock is thus described by Hector 
Boece (1465-1536) in his Latin History of Scotland, 
as translatedi by Bellenden under the title of "The 
History and Chroniklis of Scotland": — "Ane won- 
derful cr^, risand within the sea, with sa narro 
and strait hals (passage) that na schip nor boit 
may arrive, bot allanerlie at ane part of it. This 
crag is callit the Bas; unwinnaoill by ingiue of 
ni.an. In it are coves, als proffitable for defence of 
men, as (if) they were biggit be crafty industry. 
Everything that is in that crag is ful of admiration, 
and wounder." "Ay," as Andie Dale in "Catriona" 
used to say, "it's an unoo place, the Bass." It 
was the last place to hold out for King James. 

11. Not quite, however, for the Rev. John H. 
Thomson, in a note to his edition of the "Cloud of 
Witnesses," states that on his return from France 
"his ship was driven into Bantry Bay, where he 
and the ship's company were plundered by the 
Irish, and for eleven days suffered all manner of 
hardship, until rescued by the Government." 

12. Dr Scott (Pasti) says: — "He married a lady 
who survived him," from which it would appear 
that he was twice married, as his first 'wife died on 
the voyage to America. He had also a daughter, 
Sarah, says the same authority, who married Mr 
John Currie, minister of Oldhamstocks. (Wood- 
row speaks of four children, but I can find men- 
tion of these three only). 

18. This church, which, next to St Giles, was the 
most imi>ortant and interesting of the ecclesiastical 
buildings of Edinburgh, was removed in 1848 to 
make way for the North British Railway. It was 
founded by Mary of Gueldres, Queen of James II. 
She was buried in it, close by the high altar, 1463, 
and her remains were found enclosed in a leaden 
coffin when the church was taken doAvn, and were 
removed to Holyrood. The form and architecture 
of this beautiful pre-R^formation church have been 
preserved in the new Trinity College Church in 
Jeffrey Street. 

14. James Sinclair of Preswick, a Caithness gen- 
tleman, had chanced a twelvemonth before to be 
taken prisoner by a French privateer as he was 
voyagping from hie northern home to Edinburgh. 
Having made his case known to the Scottish Privy 
CJouncil, he was relieved in exchange for Mr Fair- 
foul, June 5, 1690. This David Fairfonl was a 
Catholic prieet, confined at this time in prison at 
Inverness. He thus regained his liberty. In Feb- 
ruary 17, 16d5, we find him and others bold enough 
to hold a meeting for worship in the Canongate of 
Edinburgh. The meeting was dispersed by the 
authorities, and Fairfoul and others committed 
to prieon. He was treated with unexpected mercy, 
being liberated on condition of banishment, not 
to return under a penalty of JEflOO sterling. (Cham- 
bers's "Domestic Annals of Scotland," vol. iii.. 
Dp. 25 and 108).— The name of the other "priest" 
I have not been able to ascertain. 

A. G. 



Seek not to bask you by a stran^rei's hearth. 
Your own blue smoke is wanaer than their fire. 
— ^Bride of Lammennoor. 
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Some Borderers on Severn Side. 

ALEXANDER BRODIE. 

"Diligence is a fair fortune, and industry a 
0ood estate." 

R JOHNSON once said the noblest 
prospect a Scotohman ever seee is 
the high road that leads him to 
England, tod he might have added, 
particularly, if there is a coal or iron mine at 
the end of it. Alexander Brodie 
used to tell with pride how he 
caiod to this country with a few penxje only 
in his poc?ket, his necessities requiring him to 




employment in Huntingdonshire, and then in 
London, where in 1759 he set up for himself aa 
a master blacksmith. The invention of a new 
register stovei, with an improved ship's hearth, 
brought him to the notice of the Government 
and increased his trade. 

The Severn Valley was at that tim^e the site 
of the moBt famous ironworks in the kingdom^ 
Seeing the prospect of a fortune, Alexander 
Brodie went there in 1786, and purchased the 
C^cutt mines, stock, houses,, eta, near Broee- 
ley. Very likely he had partners with him in 
this venture, as a local history says the firm in 
1803 is styled Alexander Brodie <fe Co. At that 
date they had two furnaces in Wast, one mak- 
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Spend his first week's wages before he earned 
them. He accumulated a fortune at the Brose- 
ley Works of upwards of half a million of 
money." 

The foregoing paragraph occurs in a book of 
descriptive sketches of the Severn Valley, and 
refers to Alexander Brodie, bom in 1733 at the 
Rigs o' Traquair. He left its quiet life in 
1751 with 178 6d in his pocket for the stir and 
bustle of London, where he made for himself a 
name among the captains of the iron industry, 
and by dint of great energy and intelligence 
accumulated a large fortune. Furnished with 
letters of introduction from Lady Corners, 
mother-in-law to Lord Traquair, he first found 



ing twenty tons, and the other fifteen tans per 
week, both woi4ted by a 36 single power engine, 
and another engine of 24 single power was 
being erected to blow a third furnace near the 
others. Another local book says, "the last of 
the furnaces, of which there were four in old 
Mr Brodie's time, was blown out in 1828." A 
large part of his trade seems to have been "gun 
iron," and the supply of guns, mortar, and 
shells for the (Government. It was said that 
he possessed the most complete boring machines 
for cannon in Europe, with turning and fitting 
shops as well. His works were occasionally 
visited by distinguished persons, among others 
the Prince of Orange. It was necessary with 
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GovemDoeDt work that an official inBpection 
should be made of the guns^ etc., before being 
taken over, and it seenifi to have been the cus- 
tom to pay feea to the inspectore, but on one 
occasion Mr Brodie had refused this, with the 
result that the guns were rejected. He sold 
them to some merchants, who in turn shipped 
th^nto India and sold them to a native prince. 
This prince was at war with the British, and, 
curiously, it was some old Calcutt workmen who 
recaptured then^ having in the interval en- 
listed. Some idea of the Calcutta Ironworks 
may be gleaned froKQ the description of another 
close by. "The large ironwork carried on 
there, where the roaring of the Uast fumaoee, 
the long beds of glowing coke, the jets of flame, 
and showers of sparks, and the stalwart forms 
of the various forgemen, mingled with the 
woods, the rocks, and caverns, or reflected in 
the broad waters of the Severn, gave it a pe- 
culiarity of appearance which I have never seen 
elsewhere." 

The Calcutt Ironworks were situated close to 
the site (but to the left) of Lord Dundcnald's 
ehemioal woi^s, shown in the illustration to an 
article in the Deoemb^ number of the Bordbr 
Magazine. The manager of the works was a 
Mr Thomas Cochrane, who may have been the 
Thomas Cochrane mentioned in that article. 
Mr Brodie's nephew, Alexander BlK)die the 
second, succeeded him and died in 1830. The 
works then passed into the posseasdon of Wil- 
liam Hazeldine, another self-made voBUy who 
was a contractor for the ironwork of Telford's 
great suspension bridge over the Menai Straits, 
as well as the Pontycastle and Chirk Aquaducts, 
and likely the Calcutta Ironworks would supply 
a large part of their material. A foundry call- 
ed Galoutts Foundry still exists on the site of 
the famous boring mill. Thomas TelfcMnd, who 
was intimate with Alexander Brodie and often 
in his company, says of him, ''he is the first in 
his profession and a man of great ingenuity and 
intc^ty." A magazinei, dated 1799, speaking 
of Xke first Alexander Brodie, who was then 
living, says : — "The extraordinaiy successes of 
Mr Brodie are not greater than his integrity. 
He is distinguished ior charitable donations. 
He is worth £100,000 sterling-." 

Mr Brodie in 1760 was married to a Chiswi(^ 
lady. Miss Mary Howard, but she died in 1777. 
They had two children, both of whom died in 
infancy. His large fortune was left to nine- 
teen nephews and nieces, including Mr Cooh.- 
rane, who managed the works. In the Burgh 
Records of Peebles for 17^5 it is mentioned 
that '*he sends ten guineas to the poor, and, 



besides, gives five pounds a year to the burgh ' 
schoolmaster to teach poor scholars." He built 
the original Caerlee Mill at a cost of £3000 for 
the benefit of his poor relations and the other 
villagers. It is said that he had also a share in 
ah iron foundry at Manchester. He purchased 
an estate near Peebles, and also another in 
England, to which he occasionally retired for 
rest from business cares. 

Persons still living recollect the wife of Alex- 
ander Brodie the second. She died in 1855, 
and links the present witlk the past. 

Alexander Brodie died in 1811, aged 78, and 
a stone with an inscription was built into the 
wall of Traquair Kirk to his memory, 

"And thea he wan a rest. 
The lownest and the best, 
I' Traqnair Eirkyard when a' was dune." 

In the graveyard round the Red Church at 
Jackfield, on the hill above the Calcutta, are 
the tombs shown in the illustration. The one 
marked I. is that of Alexander Brodie the sec- 
ond, and his wife, who survived him 25 years. 
The other tomb, marked II., is that of Thomas 
Cochrane, with his wife and family, mentioned 
in the article on Lord Dundonald. That mark- 
ed III. is the tomb of another Soot, James 
Bums. 

The spot where this little group of Scots are 
lying stands high above the Severn, and from 
it one looks down on the site of the Calcutta 
works in the valley. Across the river the view 
extends over Staffordshire, with the smoke of 
the black country obscuring the horizon, and 
in the other direction over Worcestershire to 
the Malvern range> where 

"The feathery clonde lie loosened on the distant 
hille." 

A Liin-ON Lad. 




The Manse Tea Party. 

) HIS is no' the first time I've catched 
ye slippin' by my door, Mrs PoUok, 
but ye're no' to get off sae easy the 
day, I can tell ye. Come away in, 
it's no' that often ye're seen in Bumhead in 
thae days. I was sayin' to Tarn nae farther 
gane than yesterday that Mrs Pollok had fair 
thrawn a stane at oor door this tinae. Te'll 
have gotten clean ower Wgh for the like o*^ 
Tarn an' me now that John's turned fermer." 
Mrs Pollok, aware that she could not sys- 
tematically refuse Mrs Thomson's hospitality 
without making an enemy, had followed the 
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voluble lady into the house, albeit with a good 
deal of inward reluctance. 

''This way, Mrs Pollok, it maun be the roomi 
end now, ye ken ; ye'll be fax abune sittin' in 
■kitchena since ye're settled at Brackston wi' a 
braw echt-roomed hoose." 

"I hope John an* me may iierver cairry oor 
heads higher than we've been accustomed to 
cairry them, Mrs ThonMon, however big oor 
hoose or oor ferm may be. We're gifted wi* 
mair gude serise than to turn prood, I think." 

"Hoots, woman," ye maunna take a' that 
I say for Gospel earnest. Tarn says I maun 
aye ha'e my joke, ye ken." 

Mrs Pollok wa« but too well aware that the 
jocular element in Mrs Thomson, when permit- 
ted to pour itself out, was usually flavoured 
as at present, with a strong essence of spite- 
fulness. 

Mrs Thotixson's jokes were apt to be a degree 
lees palatable than her remarks delivered in 
Gospel earnest, and poor Tom's appreciation 
of them strangely resembled that of the school- 
boy who smiles weakly while the master is 
applying the bii%h. 

The poor, simple man lived in moital terror 
of his sharp-tongued wife, and feebly strove to 
propitiate her by endeavouring to dance gaily 
whenever she chose to pipe. 

"An* how's John thrivin*?'* questioned Mrs 
Thomson, by way of being agreeable. 

"John's been sair bothered wi' the pains 
this winter, but' he's fine otherways, thank ye." 

"I wish ye. mayna find Brackston mair o' a 
burden than onything else. I hear it's sair 
land to work. Fermin's no what it yince was, 
it takes the best o' places to pey in this day, 
an' Brsickston's aye been considered a cauld 
lyin' kind o' place." 

"John makes nae complaint that I hear." 

Mrs Pollok made her mild reply with a per- 
fect appreciation of Mrs Thomson's latest joke. 

"There goes Mr Nicbol ; he's never off the 
road ; it's a mystery to me when he studies his 
sermons." 

Mrs Thomson placed herself well in the shel- 
ter of the muslin window curtain, where she 
could see without being seen. 

"Losh me! the minister's a' dressed in his 
best, lang black swinger, his lum hat, an' a' 
the rest o't. Where can he be off to the day? 
There I He's gaun to meet Janet Dodds. He's 
had to stop an' epeak, of ooorse I thocht it 
would be queer if he got by wi* nae mair than 
a gude day. She may save hersel' the trouble 
•o' lookin' in that direction, honest woman. 
Ye was richt in that case, Mrs Pollok, an' T 



was wrang. Mr Nichol will never mairry Janet 
Dodds; I see that clearly now." 

"I never thocht it at a' likely." 

"Weel, ye was richt. There was a big tea 
padrty at the Manse the other nicht — ^Tam an' 
me was there an' the Dodds' si, and a hale lot 
mair — an' if Janet Dodds didna get her een 
opened that nicht she^s a deal blinder thaa . 
take her for, Mrs Pollok. Onybody wi' nae 
mair than half an e'e could see that Mr Nichol's 
juist as sweet as sweet can he on a yoimg lady 
that's bidin' at the Manse the now. She's a 
freend o' Miss Nichol's ; "Geddes" is her name. 
She's been veesitin' at the Manse for the beat 
pairt o' a month, an' she hails frae Glesca — 
f»he's a bonnie young crater tae, as unlike Janet 
Dodds — Shoots, there's nae comparin' them." 

"The best thing Mr Nichol could dae, baith 
for himsel' an' the congregation, would be to 
take a suitable wife to the Manse" 

"There's naedoot abootthat ; ye never spoke 
a truer word, Mrs PoUolk. Tbere's naething 
but clash rins roond the countryside when 
there's an unmarried minister in the Manse — ^it 
maitters little whether he's young or auld." 

"Did ye say there was a big pairty at the 
Manse, Mrs Tamaoni" 

"Oor Tam an' me coontit six an' twenty, no' 
takin' in the Manse felk ; they made up the 
full therty. The twae Miss Nichol's, an* the 
minister, an' Miss Geddes." 

"My, that was an awfu' gatherin* : how did 
ye a' sit roond the table?" 

"Oh, the six elders an' their wives (Tarn's an 
elder). Weel, the twelve o' us sat. roond the 
lang table in the dining-room, wi* Mr Nichol 
at ae end an' Miss Nichol at the other. Then 
the joiner had putten up a lang deal table in. 
the big empty drawin'-room, an' the chodr an* 
the conductor an' auld Wullie Dodds got their 
tea in there. Miss Geddes and the young MisB 
Nichol lookit alter that lot. Naebody could 
make oot what auld Dodds was there for ; he's 
naither an' elder nor yet a member o' the dioir ; 
but he aye manages to push his nose in every- 
where. Maybe he was askit because his son's 
an elder an' a leadin' licht in the kirk." 

"He's a decent man, auld Wullie Dodda" 
."Oh, he's wed eneucK But to return to the 
pairty — the young folk, an* nae few o' the auld 
yins tae, tried their hand at "ping-pong" alter 
the tea things were cleared away. There's nae 
fule« like auld yins, as I telled Tam when he 
was fleein* abooifc an' loupin' after a bit be' nae 
bigger than a bantam's egg an' no' half the 
wecht." 

"What may this "ping-pong" be, Mrs Tam- 
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gonf It's the first time I ever heard the 

"Ye ne«ver heard o' "ping-pon^," Mrs Pollok ? 
My — ^ye're far ahint at Bracksrton — but that's 
naither here nor there. Ye may take my word 
for't it's mair a game for bairns than for grown 
folk. But Tarn's nae mair than a big bairn 
at the best ; ye should ha'e {?een him wi' the 
sweat drappin' oQ his broo like hail stanes, 
as if he had been plewin' half a day in a bleez- 
in* sun." 

"I am glad to think Tarn enjoyed himsel','* 
said Mrs Pollok heartily. '*Tam works hard 
an' deserves a bit fun now a^id then." 

"Oh, Tarn's weel eneuch, but, as I've telled ye 
alore, he con be awfu' provokin'*" 

After helping herself to a fresh cup of tea^ 
Mrs Thomaon burst out again. 

"I telled ye how Tarn aSronted me the first 
nioht the minister cam' to tea ; it was juist 
when we got the new pianny. My 1 Mrs Pollok, 
that reminds me ye never saw the pianny afore. 
Yei've aye been to come an' get a tune. Weel, 
ye mind that day when ye was passin' I telled 
ye how Tam " 

"I mind fine, Mrs Tamson," Mrs PoUok has- 
tened to affirm, dreading a rehearsal of the tale. 

"Oh, weel, I needna gang ower the story 
again. It's naething bein' affronted in yin's 
ain hoosei, but it's anotherways thing bein' 
pattin' to the blush at the Manse ta.ble alore 
a hale lot o' folk." 

"Tam' 8 aye gettin' into grief, puir man ; it's 
his backwardness that's to blame for that — an' 
backwardness is a praiseworthy fau't ; it's no 
a common yin aither." 

"My certie, Mrs Pollok, ye would be glad to 
see him a wee leas backward, if ye was his 
wife.'* 

Mrs Pollok inwardly surmised that Tom 
would probably rejoice to see his wife a trifle 
less forward, but she was discreet and did not 
say so. Mrs Thomson's talk meanwhile flowed 
on. 

" TVy one of thae things, Mr TTiomson,' said 
Miss Nichol- to oor Tam, aettin' doon a glass 
dish fu^ o' things the shape o' great big budk- 
ies richt m front o' him. I'm sure ye'll like 
them,' said she. Now, had it been 'me,' Mrs 
Pollok, I'm tellin' ye, I would have had mair 
sense than to meddle wi' things that I didna 
richtly ken how to handle. But nae fear o* 
Tam I 

"He may be backward, as ye say, but 
there's little eneuch evidence o't at times. Tam 
tip wi' his knife and begins stickin' yin o' the 
things afore him for a' the world as if he was 



at his ain tal>lei, helpin' himsel' to a soone or 
a shive o' loaf bread. 

"If ye'll believe me, Mrs Pollok, the thing 
juist collapsed like a jaggit haggis, aoi' the 
stuff it was filled wi' ran a' ower the dish, 
an' some o't drappit on the fine clean' table- 
cloth, an' " 

Mrs Thomson broke off al>ruptly, and shud- 
dered at the bare recollection. 

What had happened waa simple enocgh. Mr 
NichoFs oook had been attending a cooking 
class, and, eager to show off her skiU in con- 
fectionery, she had provided a dish of beauti- 
ful meringues for the minister's tea party. 

Tom's attempt to harpoon one of the deli- 
cate morsels with jiiB tea knife had been dis- 
abtrous, not only to the one in particular which 
he had endeavoured to spear, but to the dish 
in geoeraJ. 

"An' there wae Tam," began Mrs Thomson 
afre«h, when she felt herself sufiiciently braced 
to revert to the odious reminiscence. 

"There waa Tam, the muckle gomeral, sittin* 
horror-struck, gapin' wi' his mooth wide open 
an' starin' at his handiwark like a man de- 
meptit. 

"For me, I was fair seeck watchin' him*, 
an* my face bpmed into the very bane. 

"Mr Nichol an' Miss Nichol baith insisted 
that it didna maitter, an' tried to make the 
best o' a bad job, but I didna get the better o' 
the affront the hale nicht after." 

"Ye'r& far ower easy putten aboot, Mrs Tamn 
son. I'm bound to say Tarn thocht nae mair 
o' the maitter yince it was dune an' by wi'." 

"Tam! Fe was caperin' after ping-pong 
ba's half an' 'oor after, as if naething had 
happcmed, an' he had never dune an iU turn 
in his life. It's fine to be Tam, I'm tellin' ye. 
Ye may believe me or no', but there was Miss 
Nichol and Miss Geddes couldna make eneuch 
o' him. It waa Mr ITiomson this — ^an' Mr 
Thomson that — ^an' Mr Thomson maun sing a 
sang, nae less. An' afore I could get in a word 
or a look to hinder him, there waa Tam^ that 
can nae mair sink than a h&tk can whustle — 
there was Tam on his feet ca'in' away wi' a' his 
micht at "Jenny's Bawbee 1" My gud^iess, it 
was terrible! An' sic a clappin' o' hands 
there waa when Tam feenished — but, ye ken, 
they were juist makin' a fule o' himi, if he had 
only kenned it." 

"Tarn's no yin onybody would try to make 
a fule o', Mrs Tamaon." 

"Oh, weel, ye ken, I would never gang the 
length o' say in' my ain man was a fule, Mrs 
Pollok, but he's awfu' provokin'. 
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''Woiqan, I saw a fine bit ^ hj plaj atween 
the minister aji' Miss Geddes in a quiet oomer. 
They had nae notion that onybody saw them, 
but, ye ken, I'm awfu' shairp. The minister 
waa oarvin' a pair o' ohickena at tea time, an' 
I saw my gi^tleman quietly slip a merry tbooht 
bane into hia hanky. He did it awfu' neat> 
but I had my e'e on himi, for I jalooeed the 
quarter the wind was blawin' frae. 

"A whiley after I sees the twae got thegither, 
an' oot the nunister pops hia merry thocht. 
^Wish. a wish,' says he to Miss Geddesi, an' the 
pair o' them clinks their. little fingers roond 
the bit bane an' pu's. Mr Niohol waa landed 
wi' the big half, an' ye should ha'e seen his 
eeo twinklin' I ' 

'' 'Guess what I wished fo)*,' sajrs he to Miss 
Geddea, lookin' hard into her face, but she 
wouldna aay a wox^. She juist lauched an' ran 
away wi' oheeks like twae peeny roses. ^ . •. 

"My 1 Mrs PoUok, ye're never gaun t^ rise 
an' rin the meenit ye're tea's leenishjed I My 
gudeneas, ye're a^f^' stiff nowadays. I'm 
Tezed ye winna bide till Tarn cornea in, but, 
as ye say, it's a lang tnunp to Brackston. I've 
enjoyed the crack juibt by ordinar'. Ye've a 
trick o- tumin' up at Burnhead when tea pairt- 
ies is on the boerdsi, Mrs Poll<&. It was oor 
ain pairty that was the speak the last time ye 
waa by. Ye'U think we're awfu' folk for en- 
tertainin' here. Hoots, Mrs PoUok — ^twae 
yeanl My — ^it can never be twae years sin' 
that nioht the minister cam' to tea — ^but, my — 
when I begin to ooont, I believe -ye're richt 
after a'. It'll be three years come next month 
sin' Mr Niohol cam' first to the Manse, an' it 
must be dose on twae years, after a', sin' we 
got the pianny. My gudeness, how time flees. 

'*Weel, gude nicht, Mrs Pollok. I'm ralely 
awfu' vexed ye canna bide till Tarn, comes. 
He should be here by now, ye ken, but there's 
never ony kennin' when to look for him — ^he's 
that provokin'." 

Margarbt Flbtohsr. 



The Whistle. 

He cut a sappy sucker from the muckle rodden- 

tree,* ^ 

He trimmed it, and he wet it, and he thumped it 

on his knee; 
He never heard the tenchatt when the harrow 

broke her eggs. 
He missed, the craggit heron nabbin' puddocks in 

theeeggB,t 
He forgot to hennd the collie at the cattle when 

they stray'd. 
But you should have seen the whistle that the 

wee herd made! 



He wheeber'd on't at momin' and he tweetl'd on't 

at nicht. 
He puffed his freckled cheeks until his ncse sank 

oot o' sicht. 
The kye were late for milkin' when he piped them 

up the close. 
The kitlin's got his supper i^yne, and he was beddit 

bo68;§ 
Bat he cared na doit nor docken what they did or 

thocht or said. 
There was comfort in the whistle that the wee 

herd made. 

For lyin' lang o' momin's he had claw'd the caupjl 

for wedks. 
But noo he had his bonnet on afore the lave had 

breeks; 
He was whistlin' to the porridge that were hotf rin' 

on the fire. 
He was whistlin' owre the travise^ to the baillie** 

in the byre; 
Nae a blackbird nor a mavis, that ha'e pipini' for 

their trade. 
Was a marrow for the whistle that the wee herd 

made. 

He play'd a march to battle, it cam' dirlin' through 

the mist. 
Till the halflin' squared his shou'ders and made 

up his mind to 'list; 
He tried a spring for wooers, though he wistna 

what it meant. 
But the kitchen-lass was lauchin' and he thocht 

she maybe kent; 
He got cream and buttered bannocks for the lovin' 

lilt he play'd. 
Wasna that a cherry whistle that the wee herd 

made? 

But the snaw it stopped the hm^in' and the winter 

brocht him dool. 
When in spite o' hacks and chilblains he was shod 

again for school; 
He oouldna sough the catechis nor pipe the rule 

o' three. 
He was keepit in and lickit when the ither ]oons 

got free; 
But he aften play'd the truant— 'twas the only 

thing he play'd. 
For the maister brunt the whistle that the wee 

herd made. 

Chaklxs Mubbat. 



* The rowan-tree or mountain-ash. 
t The yellow flower-de-luce or iris. • 
II Those who rose late had to clean the porridge- 
bowl. 
IT l^e division bi&tween the stalls. 
t Lapwing. 
§ Smpty. 
** The cattleman. 

[We have much pleasure in quoting the above 
from "Chambers's Journal." It is a treat to read 
so many pithy Scots words properly spelt. Th^ 
theme will appeal to everyone who has Spent his 
youth in the country.— Ed., "B. M.**] 
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Mr LINDSAY HILSON, Public Library, Kelso 

(FORMERLY OF KENMORE BANK, JEDBURQH). 




^N theeveuiiig of Tuesday, *20th March, 
1906, there was a large and repre- 
sentative gathering in the Sheriff 
Court Room, County Buildings, Jed- 
burgh — Provost Hilson presiding — to do hon- 
our to Mr J. Lindsay Hilson on the occasion of 
his leaving the town, and publicly to recognise 
the services he has rendere<l to his native 
place. When it was known tluit Mr Hilson 
had decided to remove to Kelso, it was resolve<l 
that some public recognition shouhl be made 
of his worth, an<l accordingly, under the aus- 
pices of the Ramblers' Club and of the Public 
Library Conunittee, a subscription list wus 
opened, the residt being that there was a veiy 
cordial endorsement of the wishes and effort 
of the joint committees api)ointed for this pur- 
pose — ^a proof of the great esteem in which Mr 
Hilson is held in the place of his birth. In 
addition to the substantial presentation on the 
evening in question, a handsome illuminate<l 
address — the workmanship of Mr Robert Wal- 
die, Glencairn — was also given him at the same 
meeting, couched in these terms: — 



To James liiNosAY Hilson, Esq., 
Ex-Librarian of Jedburgh Public Library. 
SiE,— On the occasion of your resigning the lib- 
rarianship of the Carnegie Institute, here, in 
order that you may accept a similar appointment 
at Kelso, we, the undersigned, representing re- 
spectively the members of the Public^ Library 
Committee and Jedburgh Ramblers* Club, request 
your acceptance of this address, as also a purse of 
sovereigns. 

You have acted as librarian for six years, since 
the new premises, gifted by Dr Andrew Carnegie, 
were formally opened in May, imi During this 
period you have with unremitting care and atten- 
tion peirformed the duties of your office, and have 
in the most conscientious manner striven to ex- 
tend the benefits of the institution. As a result of 
your supervision the library is now left in all 
its departnuMitH in a high state of efficiency and 
usefulness, as has bcM^n cordially attested by the 
members of Conunittee. They have also to ac- 
knowledge that owing to your initiative the lib- 
rary has become the repository of manv valuable 
relics connected with the local historv of the 
burgh and district, in addition to the ' portraits 
which now adorn its walls. These form a unique 
and interesting collection in themselves, recalling 
as they do the names and personalities of many 
who in former days were prominent and distin- 
guished in the town and countv. 
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The Ramblers' Club, now over 150 in number, 
also desires to recognise very gratefully the man- 
ner in which you have acted as secretary and 
treasurer for the last six years. Thanks to your 
excellent organising, numerous enjoyable excur- 
sions have been made to different parts with great 
pleasure and comfort to the members, who are 
well aware that the success of the Club has been 
largely duo to your methodical and energetic man- 
agement of its affairs, and they therefore join very 
heartily in this public testimonial. It remains to- 
add that there are many other subscribers, ani- 
mated in an equal degree by deep appreciation of 
the services which you have rendered to the com- 
munity in these and other capacities. 

On behalf of the foregoing we desire to express 
our warmest good wishes for the welfare of your- 
self, Mrs Hilson, and Miss Bessie Hilson. 

Oliver Hilson, J.P., Provost, 

Chairman of Jedburgh Public Library Committee. 

William Blair, M.D., 

President of Jedburgh Kamblers' Club. 

Mr Lindsay Hilson, whose name is well- 
known all over the South of Scotland, was 
born in Jedburgh in the year 1855. He was 
the son of Mr William Hilson, manufacturer, 
— latterly of Abbey Grove, Jedburgh, — who for 
some time was Provost of the town. The 
house which saw his birth, No. 30 Canongate, 
is redolent with traditional memories. Here 
it was that John Rutherford, laird of Lady- 
field or Ladfield, whose sympathies and arms 
had been with the Jacobites in the rising of 
1715, remained hid for three weeks in a wall- 
press in order to escape the search for him 
after the failure of that ill-advised insurrec- 
tion. This property came into the possession 
of the Hilsons in the year 1803. Mr Lindsay 
Hilson is descended from an enterprising fam- 
ily who, towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, commenced the manufac- 
turing of tweed in the town, thus giv- 
ing employment to a large number of the in- 
habitants. For this purpose they had rented 
to them the Waulk Mill (now Canongate Mill), 
which they afterwards purchase<l. The com- 
modious house in Canongate where Mr Lindsay 
Hilson first saw the light served as the family 
residence and also as a warehouse. }n 1862 
the old firm of James Hilson <fe Sons was dis- 
solved ; Mr Hilson^s father and uncle leaving 
it and conunencing a manufacturing business 
at Bongate Mill, under the title of Messrs 
John & William Hilson, while the Canongate 
firm continued under the altered title of Messrs 
George Hilson tV Son, the chief partner being 
the grand-uncle of the subject of our sketch. 
Of tlie Bongate firm Mr William Hilson was 
latterly the sole partner, Mr Lindsay Hilson 
being manager. This continued until 1893, 
when — his father havinj^ retired — Mr Lindsay 



Hilson carried on the business with a partner. 
Hitherto the business had been conducted in 
the retail trade, but under the new partner- 
ship business was transacted on wholesale 
lines. In a few years, however, the firm had 
to be dissolved, on account of the prevalent 
depression in the tweed trade. 

Mr Hilson receive^l his education first at the 
Nest Academy, Jedburgh, under Dr Fyfe, and 
afterwards at a private school in Picardy 
Place, Edinburgh — one of his class-mates at 
the latter place of instruction being Lord Sal- 
vesen. In the early seventies, while yet in 
his 'teens, Mr Hilson served his apprentice- 
ship as a manufacturer in Selkirk, and after- 
wards completed his education in this sphere 
in his father's mill at Jedburgh. From the 
period of his return to his native town Mr Hil- 
son has taken an enthusiastic interest in al- 
most all its various organisations, holding of- 
fice in not a few of the diflFerent Institutions 
and Associations. Of the Jedburgh Christian 
Fellowship Union, which celebrated its serai- 
jubilee last year, he was an ardent supporter, 
being one of the original members of commit- 
tee. From the same year (1880) he> con- 
ducted the Band of Hope, which held its meet- 
ings first in the Infant School (which, through 
the great kindness of the late Lord Lothian, 
they were granted rent, coal, and gas free), 
and afterwards in the Home Mission Hall — ^be- 
ing closely associated in this and other philan- 
thropic work with the late Mr John Telfer, 
afterwards President of the Edinburgh Border- 
ers' Union. Of this for several years he was 
the indefatigable President, sparing himself no 
I)ains to provide interesting and varied pro- 
grammes for the meetings. In all that he 
undertakes, indeed, Mr Hilson 's principle is: 
" Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
wvth thy might." For some time, also, he was 
connected with the Jedburgh Gospel Temper- 
ance Union. In the welfare of the Free 
Church Mr Hilson was deeply inter- 
ested, and whenever possible he promoted the 
interests of the Jedburgh Abbey United Free 
Church, of which he was a member. On more 
than one occasion he has been asked to be- 
come an elder of this church, but has not seen 
his way to consent. 

Mr Hilson early recognised the value of 
literary societies for the improvement of 
youth, and took a corresponding interest in 
them. Of the Jedburgh Literary Association, 
in the days of its greatest vigour, he was a 
meml)er, and for some time acted as its treas- 
urer. He was also a member of the Mutual 
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Improvement. Association. The Jedburgh 
Musical Association likewise owes much to him. 
He early enrolled as a member, and was ap- 
pointed to the office of secretary. For some 
time, owing to want of interest in its objects 
(from which it is also at present suffering), it 
was allowed to remain dormant; but about 
ten years ago, chiefly through Mr Hilson's ex- 
ertions, it was resuscitated, and under his sec- 
retaryship flourished for a time, giving success- 
ful performances of the works of the great 
composers. He resigned office in 1899. 

On account of the great interest he took in 
the town's affairs, Mr Hilson was elected a 
member of the Town Council in 1882, and 
acted as a Councillor for about eleven years, 
when, to the great regret of the constituency, 
he saw fit to retire. During his period of of- 
fice he was Convener of the Finance Commit- 
tee. On one occasion his name was put for- 
ward to fill a vacancy as Bailie, but he found a 
successful opponent in the late Provost Sword 
(a sketch of whom Mr Hilson wrote to the 
BoRDBR Magazine four years ago), who was 
tlien appointed to that office. Mr Hilson also 
served as a member of the Parish Council from 
1904 to 1906. 

In politics Mr Hilson has always taken a 
keen and active interest; He identified him- 
self with the Jedburgh Liberal Association, 
and acted as election agent in Jedburgh for 
Mr Craig-Sellar when he successfully contested 
the Haddington District of Burghs in 1882. 
He was chosen by the Jedburgh Liberal Asso- 
ciation to represent them at Birmingham on 
the occasion of the celebrations held there in 
connection with Mr Bright' s twenty-five years' 
association with the city. Mr Hilson was also 
a member of the Roxburghshire Liberal Asso- 
ciation, of which for some time he acted as 
secretary. When the split in the parties on 
the Home Rule question occurred, he espoused 
the interests of the Liberal Unionist party, to 
which he has adhered ever since. 

Due prominence must be given to Mr Hil- 
ton's part as a man of letters. To the Bordbr 
Magazinb he has contributed articles on " The 
Late Provost Sword," " Rev. John Poison, Jed- 
burgh," "An interesting Border Centenary," 
"Hexham Abbey," and "Bums' Border Tours" ; 
while among the articles written to "Notes and 
•Queries " by him, " The Great Seal of Scot- 
land," 'fTbe Convention of Royal Burghs," 
'"*The Hazel Pear," in addition to numerous 
"notes," may be mentioned. Readers of the 
"Scotsman" are faomliar with the initials "J. L. 
fi.," whidi have ap-peared under numerous ar- 



ticles; the numiber of these that the present 
writer has preserved has showed him, ooi a 
glance through them, that to enumerate them 
would be to overlap the limits assigned to this 
article. "His literary taates, his wide know- 
ledge of books," says the late editor of that 
paper — Dr C. A. Cooper — writing four years 
ago, "the energy with which he ha« sought to 
further the interests and the usefulness of the 
Jedburgh Public Library, have compelled my 
admiration.'' To the local prints Mr Hilson is 
a prolific contributor. The number of contri- 
butions to the "Jedburgh Gazette," for ex- 
ample, is beyond calculation, and would fill 
volumea To that newspaper he has contri- 
buted the following series of articles : — "Here 
and There" (16), "The Associations of an Old 
Coach Road" (6), and "Yesterdays in a Royal 
Burgh" (10), in addition to articles of one, two, 
and three instalments too numerous to mention. 
It is to be regretted, indeed, that Mr Hilson, 
who has such facility with the pen, and- who 
has so vast an ainount of information at his 
command, has not attempted to publish the 
subetance of his vast local knowledge in book 
form, but perhaps he may at some future time 
be persuaded to do so. 

On the platform Mr Lindsay Hilson is in 
a natural element, equally as chairman a» when 
acting as lecturer. In the latter capacity he 
has frequently appeared, his subjects dealing 
chiefly with local history. To the Edinburgh 
Borderers' Union, of which he is a devoted 
member, he lectured nearly three years ago on 
"Here and There in the Border District," while 
he has not infrequently appeared before the Jed- 
burgh Literary Association and other societies. 
At the invitation of the members of committee, 
he proposed the toast of the evening at the 
annual supper of the Jedburgh Bums Club on 
25t'h Januaiy last. 

It is, however, in connection with the Jed- 
burgh Ramblers' Club that Mr Hilson has done 
most work of this nature. When this Club was 
instituted in 1897 he was appointed vice-presi- 
dent, while three years later he was prevailed 
upon to accept office as hon. secretary and 
treasurer. Under his fostering care the Society 
has flourished, the interesting summer outings 
and winter meetings being largely due to his 
energy and forethought. It speaks greatly to 
his credit that the Club have Verted them- 
selves to prevail upon him to continue in office 
for another year, although he has now removed 
to the neighbouring town of Eelso. In addi- 
tion to lecturing to the Ramblers at one of their 
winter meetings^ Mr Hilson ha« acted as guide 
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and supplied papers for their excursions to 
Makerstoun and Littledean Tower (1901), Pen- 
ielheugh (1902), Cavers (1903), Ancrum (1904), 
and Bemersyde (1905). The well-illustrated 
"Transactions" of this Club, issued yearly, owe 
much to Mr Hilson's care and initiative. 

In the management of the Mechanics' Insti- 
tute Library, which became defunct ten years 
ago, Mr Lindsay Hilsoh wa^ a Director. When 
this lapsed, owing to the opening of the Public 
Library, he waa given a place on the Commit- 
tee of the new Library. In 1900, when the 
Public Library was removed to the present site 
in Cafitlegate, Mr Hilson was appointed librar- 
ian, a duty to which, since he found it congenial 
employment, he has given his whole time and 
unremitting attention, thus gaining for him the 
highest approbation from all connected with 
the institution. His many friends and admir- 
ers would have liked to see him in a sphere in 
which he would find adequate scope for his vai'- 
ious faculties and excellent qualities, and he 
nearly found an opening for so doing when the 
secretaryship of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution became vacant some tliree years 
ago. When the vacancy was being considered 
Mr Hilson wasjon the short leet of five out of 
over 200 applicants, and jaarrowly missed the 
appointment. For the Jedburgh Public Library 
Mr Hilson has done much, and the interesting 
reports he issues every year give proofs of the 
progress of the work under his hand, as well as 
of his literary ability. He instituted a Book 
Club in connection with the Library, which has 
been very successful and helpful to the Institute. 
When referring to Library work on the Borders 
at the annual social meeting of the Edinburgh 
Borderers* Union in December, 1902, Dr Hew 
Morrison made special allusion to Mr Hilson's 
qualities a« a librarian. "In Jedburgh," he 
said, "remarkably good work is being done, 
because there they have Mr Lindsay Hilson, 
who is enthusiastic in Library work, and who 
is always keen that the young people of the 
town sliould take full advantage of the stores 
of booiks available to them.*' To the residenter, 
and also to the visitor, the Library at Jedburgh 
has been rendered especially attractive by Mr 
Hilson, who has made every endeavour to obtain 
photographs of all the prominent persons con- 
nected in any way with the town. In this he 
has been eminently successful, and these photo»- 
graphs now adorn the walls of the Reading 
Room, Lending Library, Reference Room,, as 
well a« {he staircase. In praise of this unique 
and interesting feature a visitor to Jedburgh 
wrote to the "Scotsman" a month ago, show- 



ing how much Jedburgh is in advance of evea 
the largest of our Public Libraries in initiative. 

It was with much regret that his fri^ads in 
Jedburgh heard, about ten weeks ago, that Mr 
Hilson had been preferred to tlie librarianship 
of Kelso Public Library, whither he removed 
in the beginning of April. What is Jedburgh's- 
loss is Kelso's gain, and the Library Committee- 
of the latter place are to be congratulated on 
their diplomaoy in securing the services of Mr 
Hilson. Kelso Public Library is a new build- 
ing — occupying a good site in Bowmont Street, 
facing Union Street,^ — and has been gifted by 
Dr Andrew Carnegie to the town. On the- 
ground floor are the commodious Reading 
Room, to the front, and the Reference Room; 
and Lending Library to the back — the latter 
having a book capacity of 14,000 volumes. On 
the flat above is the librarian's house. The 
opening ceremony took place on 16th May^ 
1906, Provost Crich ton-Smith presiding. In 
the unavoidable absence of Dr Carnegie, Dr 
Hew Morrison declared the Library open and 
handed it over for the benefit of the public. 
In the afternoon a luncheon was held in the 
Cross Keys Hotel, at which the toast of "The 
Library" was proposed by Sir George Douglas, 
Bart. 

In his married life Mr Hilson- has been very 
happy, and he looks forward to 29th March 
next, when he anticipates holding his silver 
wedding. He married Miss Mary Lindsay — 
whence the name "Lindsay" — grand-daughter 
of John Kennedy, the friend of Bums. Their 
daughter, Miss Bessie Hilson, is a musician of 
more than average skill, who for some time 
was organist of the Abbey United Free Church, 
Jedburgh. Their Jedbui-gh home, Kenmore 
Bank, is a commodious house, picturesquely 
situated on the right bank of the "sylvan Jed,"" 
and having a fine view of the venerable Abbey. 

Mr Hilson' 8 many exce>llent qualities are so 
well known to readers of the Border Maoazinb 
that they need only to be referred to in order 
to be recognised and acknowledged. He is a 
gentleman who has gained the esteem and con- 
fidence of all who know him. Thoroughness, 
promptitude, and initiative are qualities which 
he has in a high degree, while his generous 
mind and kind disposition gain for him friends 
wherever he goes. Of this a striking example is^ 
provided in the gratxiitous work he does in 
collecting and distributing literature among the 
occupants 9f the various signal-boxes on the 
line and of the lighthouses on the coast, so as 
to enable them to spend more cheerfully and" 
more profitably the lo«3g, dark winter nights^ 
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DuriDg the year 1903 — as I notice from the 
local prints, — Mr Hilson, in addition to those 
sent to the lighthouses along the neighbouring 
coast, despatched some two hundred parcels 
of literature to various railway signal-cabins — 
especially those in the quieter spots. The col- 
lection and despatching of such an amount of 
magazines and books represents a great dealof 
work. May he long be spared to carry on this 
and other beneficent work to which he put^ his 
hands I 

Geo. Watson. 



Abbey. Mr J. Walker, Earlston, who died the 
other day, counted the number of vehicles as 
they passed, near Leaderfoot Bridge. The 
little book is interesting, as it introduces the 
reader to a very different world in the South 
side from that which meets his gaze to-day. 
What were fields and gardens about 1850, 
when Mr Groodfellow began his work, is now 
covered with roivs upon rows of villas, man- 
sions, and tenements, which stretch almost to 
the village of Liberton. The names of Rose- 
hall, Echo Bank, Pow^burn, Liberton Dams, 
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Tbe Work of a Border Missionary 
in Edinburgh. 

BORDER man, Mr James Goodfellow 
has told in a shnple.yet interesting 
way, under the title of " The Print 
of His Shoe," some forty years of 
missionary experiences in the Southside of 
Edinburgh, mainly in the district of Newing- 
ton. The Rev. Alexander Smellie writes an 
introductory note to the book, which is pub- 
lished by Messrs Oliphant, Anderson <k Fer- 
rier. Mr Goodfellow is one of those, who, 
when a boy in the South country, sa^v Sir Wal- 
ter several times, and got a glimpse of his 
funeral procession on its way to Dryburgh 



Cameron Toll, Parkneuk, and Bridgend, con- 
veyed a different meaning then to what they do 
now, almost absorbed, as they are now, in the 
march of modern improvement. The pictures 
help the interest of the book, as they show 
the changes which have taken place, and the 
historical notes recall the eminent people who 
lived there, and have now passed away. But 
his work was among the conmion people. Mr 
Goodfellow tells a story of honesty and inde- 
pendence. An old woman dying said to a 
neighbour, " I am due the coalman a penny, 
and I have nothing left ; when I am dead will 
you pay him." A scavenger had collected 
quite an armoury of knives, w^hich he had 
picked out of the sewers, and placed in front; 
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of a large dresser. One man who was visited 
jsaid to Mr Goodfellow, '' Ye needna speak to 
me about religion, I ken a' aboot it; I was 
minister's man for thirteen years." The de- 
vice of a neighbouring couple, in passing on 
correction to others, is what goes on in every 
•congregation. "John, listen, that's for you;" 
"but John would answer, " Listen yersel', ye' re 
waur than I am." One woman described her 
physical ailments thus : "Oh ! hao ye no heard ; 
I hae nae bluid." Another man, describing 
his wife's ailment, which was neuralgia^ could 
not manage to ' pronounce or remember the 

word, and said, " Mrs B is very bad wi' a 

lang word rinning up her cheek." Her worst 
complaint was this, however, in the estima- 
tion of her husband, " I read ower a' the pas- 
sages in the Bible showing that the man is 
head ower the woman, and add a few necessary 
conmients o' my ain ; but it's o' nae use, nae 
use, the woman canna reason." Mr Goodf el- 
low's book is one to read to possess. The 
volume is published at 2/6 net. 




The Roman Fort at Newstead. 

' N the course of an interesting article 
on the Roman Fort at Newstead, 
which appeared in the " Scotsman," 
"J. C," whose initials are easily 
recognisable, gives the following particulars of 
some of the articles discovered : — " The huts 
at Newstead do not belong to the earliest 
occupation of the fort. This is evident from 
two circumstances. First, all of them stand 
on disturbed soil, and second, several of them 
are built over the top of the ditch which 
formed the defence of the earlier occupation. 
Another proof of this was obtained at the 
north-east corner of the fort. It was noted 
that the foundation walls separating the two 
last huts of the most northerly row had sunk. 
It was found that the walls had been built over 
a pit, containing black earth, in which many 
fragments of burnt bone were intermingled. 
At the bottom lay a vessel of bronze, eleven 
inches in height, with bulging sides and one 
handle, beautifully decorated. The vessel is 
of thin metal, covered with a bright blue-green 
patina. In places the ozydised bronze has 
given way, but the handle is in excellent pre- 
servation and of beautiful workmanship. The 
highest point is fashioned in the shape of a 
lotus bud rising from a collar of leaves ; while 
the arms which embrace the rim of the vessel 
take the form of long beaked birds. The lower 



end of the handle where it is attached to the 
vase is decorated with the head of a Bacchanal, 
with faun-like ears, and ivy tendrils plaited in 
the hair. The vessel is not only a work of 
art of great interest, but it belongs to a class 
of objects found in Pompei, and probably made 
in Southern Italy towards the end of the first 
century of our era, specimens of which in the 
tide of early commerce have found their way 
into Central Europe, and even as far north as 
Scandinavia. Amongst other objects discov- 
ered in the investigation of the barrack build- 
ings were a bronze patella, a number of fibulae, 
belt mountings, and coins. Of these, the ear- 
liest waa a well-worn Legionary Denarius of 
Mark Antony ; the latest a brass coin of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. Of iron objects there were the 
usual spears, also arrow heads, knives, and 
keys. Among miscellaneous things may be 
noted circular objects of vitreous paste, white 
and black, blue and yellow, the pieces of some 
game, played, no doubt, to wile away the long 
nights of a Caledonian winter. No more in- 
scriptions have been met with, but two stones 
bearing representations of the boar, the sym- 
bol of the Twentieth Legion, have been dis- 
covered. The collection of pottery is varied. 
Several bowls and other vessels have been 
reconstructed. Among these are two bowls 
of red decorated Samian ware. One of them 
bears the name of Cinnamus, a potter who 
must have worked during the second century 
at Lezouse, in Central France. Recent re- 
search has shown that his wares have been 
widely, distributed over Europe. Both bowls 
show the usual designs, figures drawn for the 
most part from classical mythology, birds, 
and animals, set in a decorative framework, 
and 'both retain their bright lustrous glaze. 
Another vessel which it has been foimd ne- 
cessary to reconstruct, and which is perhaps 
the most interesting piece of pottery which the 
investigation has as yet yielded, is a small urn- 
shaped bowl of what is known as Cajstor ware, 
so called from Castor, near Peterborough, 
where kilns for its manufacture have been dis- 
covered. The bowl is five inches in height. 
Near it, in the trench beyond the South Ram- 
part, where it was discovered, were many frag- 
ments of burnt bone ; perhaps it may have 
been a child's burial. It has a brown un- 
glazed surface, decorated with a frieze of ani- 
mals in high relief. A great hound open- jawed 
pursues a stag, while behind it comes a hind, 
followed by a second hound. On the margin 
of the frieze are introduced indications of leaf 
and branch as though to suggest a background 
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to the chase. There is a sense of life and mo- 
tion in the figures, and something of the Celtic 
love of curve and spiral in the treatment of the 
design — the product of an artist less tram- 
melled by classic tradition than the potter of 
Legoux. 

The most interesting finds have, howeve**, 
been made in clearing out two pits. 
In the first of these — a somewhat nar- 
row pit — fifteen feet below the pre- 
sent surface • was discovered an iron sword, 
with a blade two feet in length. The mount- 
ing of the handle, of bones or wood, has dis- 
appeared, with it lay a small globular vase of 
Samian ware quite uninjured ; beneath them 
lay a battered helmet of bronze crushed out 
of shape, on the top of which the owner ^as 
twice scratched his name, "Lucani;" with it 
were a couple of. chisels, one with a handle of 
deer horn, a pick with one end broadened out 
like a spade, probably the entrenching tool of 
a soldier, remains of a vessel of oak and some 
mountings, which may have belonged to a 
chariot. 

The contents of the second pit were even 
' more remarkable. Eight feet below the sur- 
face the black deposit characteristic of the pits 
began. At 14 feet an iron sickle-shaped knife 
was found, at 17 feet a quern, made of the 
stone generally believed to come from Ander- 
nach on the Rhine ; both stones are unbroken 
and in perfect working order. About 18 feet 
an iron helmet, with its visor in the form of a 
human face, was met with. It is, unfortun- 
ately, much broken. Next came two Iron 
bridle bits, and near them lay a soldier's ar- 
mour, consisting of nine pieces of thin bronze, 
furnished with small nuts to enable them to 
be fastened to cloth or leather, probably the 
latter, as many fragments Were also found. 
Eight of the bronze pieces are circular discs, 
the ninth is more heart shaped. That such 
objects, arranged in parallel rows to form a 
breastplate, were worn by the Roman Leg- 
ionaries is evident from the representations on 
monuments of the period. A larger bronze 
plate, slightly embossed, lying beside the discs, 
may have formed a breastplate or the centre 
boss of a shield. Still more important were 
the four pieces of heavier bronze, shaped for 
protection, of the shoulders and arms, and 
most important of all a helmet of brass, in per- 
fect condition, decorated with embossed fig- 
ares, bright for the most part, as it must have 
been when its owner, some seventeen hundred 
years ago, crossed the spurs of the Cheviot 
and passing over the long straight highway 



leading to the north, caught a first glimpse 
of the triple Eildon. 

It adds an additional touch of human in- 
terest to the find that many of the pieces bear 
the name of the owner, scratched with a knife 
point. On the inside of all the four pieces for 
the shoulders and arms the name Sinovenius 
can be deciphered. Three of these pieces bear 
in addition the number XII. punched upon 
them, while the fourth, of slightly heavier 
metal, bears the figure XV. On this piece we 
find a second name, Siuseli. It indicates 
either the patronymic of Sinovenius or the 
name of some former owner. On each of the 
nine smaller pieces of bronze there is scratched 
Dometi Attici — the property of Domitius Atti- 
cus. 

Newstead has produced what must be re- 
garded as the most important find of ancient 
armour made in Great Britain for many years. 
Already the investigation has done .something 
to fill up the bald outline of the Roman oc- 
Tsupation which historians have left us, but to 
complete it thoroughly much remains to be 
done. It is to be hoped that these interest- 
ing finds, revealing as they do the possibilities 
in archaeological research in our own country, 
may awaken a wider interest in the public, 
and that the necessary funds may be provided 
to enable the Society of Antiquaries to com- 
plete the work tliey have taken in hand. 




Clovenfords and the '' Land of Scott." 

HOSE familiar with the village of 
Clovenfords and its immediate sur- 
roundings will feej much indebted 
to Mr A. D. Reid, proprietor of the 
Clovenfords Hotel, for the handsome Guide 
Book which he has just issued. TTie volume 
is much more than a mere hotel guide, and will 
be prized by all lovers of the Borderland for 
the admirable resume it contains of the his- 
tory and lore of fiie classic scenes comprised in 
the far-reaching coach tours which start from 
this finely-appointed hotel. The book, which 
is neatly bound in cloth, contains a good map 
of the Borderland, and nearly sixty full-pag& 
illustrations. These appear to great advan- 
tage on the art paper on which the volume is 
printed. In addition to being proprietor of 
the hotel at tlJlovenf o^'ds, Mr Reid is the author 
of the Guide Book, and we congratulate. }i^i^ on 
this valuable contribution to the literary 
guides to the Borderland. The history of the 
hotel is thus referred to : — 
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This hotel is situated in the village t)f Cloten- 
fords, at the junction of the coaching road be- 
tween Edinburgh and Carlisle, with that leading 
from Galashiels to Peebles. It stands within two 
minutes' walk of Clovenfords Station, on the Edin- 
burgh, Peebles, and Galashiels railway, and over- 
looks the famous Tweed Vineries. 

It is the original Clovenfords Inn. After the 
stage coaches between Edinburgh and Carlisle, and 
vice versa, ceased running, it was found that with 
the loss of the principal trade a smaller house 
would suffice. The licence was accordingly trans- 
ferred to the small two-storeyed house "at the 
corner," which previously had been occupied as a 
dwelling-house and workshop by the village joiner. 
This would be about 1833. The "original" Inn 
was then turned into two dwelling-houses, and 
became known as Whytbanklee Cottages, until the 
term of Whitsunday, 1901, a period of sixty-eight 
years, when it resumed its old prestige, not only 



from the old house " at the corner " back to the 
" original '' was because of the former building 
having insufficient accommodation, barely satisfy- 
ing the statute in that respect, and having no con- 
venience for the carrying on of a hotel business. 
Apart from its antiquity, the present or "ori- 
ginal " hotel is noteworthy on account of Scott 
having ma^e it his headquarters in 1799 on his 
appointment as Sheriff-Substitute of Selkirkshire 
ere he went to live at Ashiestiel. In proof of this 
we quote from " Memoirs of the Life of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott" by Lockhart, his son-in-law and liter- 
ary executor : — " The office of Sheriff-Depute of 
Selkirkshire having become vacant ]^y the death 
of an early ally of Scott's, Andrew Plummer of 
Middlestead, a scholar and antiquary, Scott was 
appointed to \he Sheriffship on 16th December, 
1799. His Sheriffship made it necessary for him 
that he should be frequently in Ettrip^ Forest. 
On such occasions he took up his lodgings in the 
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CL0VBKF0RD6 HOTEL. 



as an "Inn," but as a fully licensed Hotel, the 
licence having been granted in favour of the 
present proprietor. Extensive alterations and im- 
provements were effected, the old' building having 
been practically reconstructed internally and fitted 
up with every modern- improvement, including a 
commodious bathroom with hot and cold water. 
Particular attention has been paid to the sanita- 
tion, which is perfect. Latterly, in the grounds 
attached, stabling for horses and sheds for the 
storage of carriages, motors, and cycles have been 
erected, and a posting business established. 

The old house " at the corn€^," although divested 
of the licence, did not 'sink Into obscnrity, but be- 
came, and is now, the -Village Post Office, Tele- 
graph Office, and Telephone Exchange Office, the 
combined offices being under the administration 
of itf r Robert Grieve. The reason' for the. transfer 



inn at Clovenfords, a favourite fishing station on 
the road from Edinburgh to Selkirk. From this 
place he could ride to the county town whenever 
business required his presence, and he was also 
within a few miles of Yarrow and Ettricx, where 
he obtained large accessions to his store of ballads. 
It was during one of his excursions in the district, 
penetrating to St Mary's Lake, that he first met 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd." 

In additon to its associations with the g[reat Scot- 
tish poet «and novelist, the old inn is also note- 
worthy on account of having been visited by the 
poet Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy, who 
found shelter under its kindly roof during the 
night of 18th September, 1803, while on their way 
to meet Scott next day at Melrose. In proof of 
thb ftlso we quote from Lockhart's " Memoirs of 
Scott" as follows:— 
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" It was on the 17th. September, 1803, that Scott 
first saw Wordsworth. Their common acqnaint- 
4ince, Stoddart, had so often talked of them to 
ieach other that they met as if they had not been 
-strangers, and they parted friends. Their meet- 
ing took place at Lasswade, where Scott had his 
^summer headquarters. Mr and Miss Wordsworth 
had just completed that tour in the Highlands, of 
which so many incidents have since been immor- 
-talized, both in the poefs verse and in the hardly 
leaa poetical prose of his sister's diary. A promise 
was made between Scott and Wordsworth to meet 
two days later — on the 19th September — at Mel- 
rose. The night before Wordsworth and his sister 
reached Melrose they slept in the inn at Cloven- 
fords, where, on mentioning Scott's name, they 
were received with all sorts of attention and 
"kindness — ^the landlady observing that Mr Scott, 
'who was a very clever gentleman/ was an old 
friend of the house, and usually spent a good deal 
•of his time there during the fishing season." 

This visit is also thus referred to by Wordsworth 
in " Yarrow Unvisited " :— 

"From Stirling castle we had seen 

The mazy Forth unravell'd; 
Had trod the banks of Clyde and Tay, 

And with the Tweed had travelled. 
And when we came to Clovenfords, 

Then said my 'winsome marrow,' 
Whate'er betide, we'll turn aside, 

And see the braes of Yarrow." 

Private families, tourists, anglers, golfers, 
•cyclists, and others will find Clovenfords Hotel a 
•convenient centre from which to visit the Land 
of Scott, or for purposes of sport or recreation. 
They will also find themselves made as comfort- 
able as at their "ain fireside" by the host and 
hostess, and have no cause to regret a pilgrimage 
-to the classic valley of the Tweed. 

The book is from the press of Messrs A. 
IValker k Son, Galashiels, and they are to be 
congratulated on the production of such a 
work abnost in the shadow of Abbotsford. 
The illustrations and printing are excellent. 




The Auid Lichts in the Borders. 

N a recent issue of the '' Kelso 
Chronicle," " Scotus " gives some 
interesting information on the above 
subject. He says: — "It is a cen- 
tury in August, 1906, since Rev. James Hogg, 
minister of the Secession congregation, Kelso, 
was one of the four ministers who formed the 
Constitutional Presbytery at Whitburn on 28th 
August, 1806. The others were Professor 
Bruce, Whitburn ; Revs. James Aitken, Kirrie- 
muir ; and Thomas M'Crie, Edinburgh. They 
left tbeir Synod on account of said body hav- 
iBg adopted a new testimony, which implied, 
i^hen developed, the condemnation of the union 



of Church and State. Regarding Mr Hogg, it 
is stated in * Life of Dr M'Crie,' by his son — 
^ Mr James Hogg was a classical, an accurate 
divine, and a man of determined resolution. 
Pious, he was beloved by all around him. It 
is interesting to find that every member of 
this little band was marked by his attachment 
to the cause of genuine civil liberty.* Mr 
Hogg did not long survive after this epoch of 
his life. He was succeeded by Mr Mackenzie, 
after whose ^eath, the congregation were un- 
able to call a minister. The late Mr Morrison, 
currier, took a warm interest in the cause, 
and often procured an occasional supply of 
preachers. 

It strikes me that the Cameronians had for 
long a congregation in Kelso, whose minister 
was Mr Bates. The same body had a congre- 
gation at Chirnside^ whose history went far 
back, and which united in 1876 with the Free 
Church. 

The Original Secession congregation was 
formed at Midlem about 1829. It previously 
belonged to the * New Light ' United Secession 
Church, and the origin was curious. It is 
said that the minister. Rev. James luglis, had 
a misunderstanding with the minister of the 
Presbytery, which ultimately led to Mr Inglis 
and his people deciding that they had received 
injustice from the Presbytery. The congrega- 
tion as a result joined the ' Auld Licht ' Synod. 
Mr Inglis' father was w'ell-known to Burns, 
the poet, who often heard him preach in Dum- 
fries, where he was minister. Burns had a 
great liking for him as a genuine Christian 
man. 

When the * Auld Licht ' breach arose it was 
thought that its sympathisers in Berwickshire 
would have liked to form a congregation. The 
forbears of the Hoods, all farmers, who were 
cousins of the celebrated Dr M'Crie, were all 
of his mind. Mr Hood, Bowshiel, East Loth- 
ian, used to have the preachers often at his 
place. It is told of William Gillies, of the 
East Secession Church, Duns, that he said at a 
meeting — ' Sir, we [the Auld Lichts] hold the 
Confession — the whole Confession — and spec- 
ially Chapter xxiii.' This chapter treats of 
the power of the Civil Magistrate." 

There is much in rest, and food, and groom- 
ing. You would hardly know the tired jade 
you dismounted from lapt night, when she is 
brought out prancing and neighing the next 
morning, rested, refreshed, and ready to start 
again — especially if it hath some good blood, 
for such pick up unco fast. — ''Woodstock." 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 

During the summer months, when the attractions of Nature and life in the open air are so numerous, there is 
a temptation to forget current literature, but we trust that all our readers will see that the Border Magazine 
is got regularly for them by their newsagents. We continue to receive letters of appreciation from readers 
whose standing in the literary world makes their words of praise doubly valuable. One writes of the pleasure 
with which he looks upon the ten bound volumes of the Bordeb Magazine in his bookcase. Another, a well- 
known divine, says : — *'I read the Bobdeb Magazine with increasing interest, and thank you for your labour 
of love in editing it." 

Tbe Border Keep. 

It is difficult to say anything new or fresh ' It is not often that in literature we come across 
on the subject of Sir Walter Scott and his a Gala man set in exalted contrast with Sir Wal- 
ii-x-»j-Aj T j.1. ter Scott, but old John Younger, the erudite shoe- 
works,' but Mr Andrew Lang sums up the n^aker of St Boswells, had ways and ideas of his 
matter very pithily when he says: — own. He was a wonderful man, and certainly 

graduated, if any did, in the College of Adversity. 

Scott's novels are "v6cus"; the author has in His company was. in his later years, much sought 

imagination lived closely and lon^ with his people, after, not only by those whose favourite hobby 

whether of his own day or of the past, before he ^^^ fishing, but by many others who were fond of 

laid brush to canvas to execute their portraits. worth and originality. A Gala manufac1;,urer who 

It is in this capacity as a creator of a vast throng was a frequent visitor used to talk about going^ to 

of living people of every grade, and everv varietv Patmos to see John. But John had no peculiar 

of nature, humour, and temperament, that Scott, fondness for the Shirra. "For instance," h» 

among British writers, is least remote from Shake- writes, " Sir Walter Scott sat in the midst of this 

speare. No changes in taste or fashion as re- district to a good old age, and devoted a mind of 

gards matters unessential, no laxities and indol- considerable ability to the building for himself a 

ence of his own, no feather-headed folly or leaden monumental house, and a name out of materials 

stupidity of new generations, can deprive Scott of ferreted from amongst the rubbish of a few very 

these unfading laurels. ^ate ages— three-fourths of the whole, of course, a 

mere low bagatelle of literary flummery ! It 

* * * would have confounded his poor idea of greatnesa 

There is always another side to the shield, *« ^^\ ^J?", *°ld that William Kemp, gasinaker. 

, .,f , - J.U « n • 0^ Galashiels, one of his door neighbours,, 

however, as will be seen from the following amongst the multitude of those whom ho consid- 

from the * Southern Reporter " : — ered, and wished to hold designated as a low, de- 
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graded ' plebeian rabble/ should from the ingenu- 
ity of a noble mind, be in the act of appropriating 
to himself «tn eternal monument, not of stone 
hewn from the Sprouston new sandstone, and cut 
into monkish figures, but of all the everlasting 
hills around/' &c., &c. John on this occasion was 
discussing geological problems with which Kemp's 
name ie locally connected, but we are afraid our 
worthy essayist's candid diatribe had not a little 
to do with Sir Walter's anti-reform principles, 
and yet old John's heart was in the right place, 
and tender and sweet indeed is one of his little 
poems — 

'Mid a' the thoughts that trouble me. 

The saddest thought of any. 
Is wha may close the other e'e? 

May it be me or Nannie? 
The ane that's left will sairly feel 

Amid a world uncanny; 
I'd rather face auld age mysel'. 

Than lanely leave my Nannie. 



Border fishers will be able to appreciate the 
humour of the following story from an evening 
newspaper : — 

The well-known phrase " as silly as a coot " was 
illustrated by an unusual angling incident on the 
Tweed. A Glasgow man spending his Easter holi- 
days in the Borders was fishing for trout near the 
meeting-place of Ettrick and Tweed, when a water- 
hen, startled by his approach, flew out from be- 
neath the bank and made for the opposite side 
of the river. Suddenly the angler's reel went 
"whirr/' much to his surprise, as he was idly 
whipping a very shallow and limpid stream with 
small hope of success. The mystery was soon ex- 
plained. The unfortunate water-fowl had flown 
against the gut-cast, and one of the flies had 
caught it firmly by the leg. In vain the poor bird 
alternately dived to the bottom and fluttered in 
the air above. After running out about twenty 
yards of the line it became exhausted. Meanwhile 
a typical Border angler, who was about to begin 
operations, threw down his rod and ran up to 
help to land "the big ane." If there is any 
chance of landing a salmon " on the quiet " when 
there are no bailiffs about, there is seldom lack of 
Assistance. jBCis astonishment was great when the 
angler shouted that it was a water-hen. "Hand 
on an' I'll get it oot for ye," he cried, and, wading 
in, he soon secured the coot. "Let the poor bird 
away/' said the Glasgow man. " Na, man," was 
the reply, " it's gran' for dressin'." " That's whit 
the 'blue hen's' dressed atf. Get in there. Jos- 
eph/' and, relieved to find that the prize was his 
own, he thrtist the captured bird into his basket. 



From the same source I cull the following 
interesting items: — 

For words and phrases that are deeply rooted 
in the long vanished past, it is necessary to visit 
districts in which agriculture is the chief indus- 
try. The thought is suggested by an advertise- 
ment for *' bondagers," which appeared recently 



in a Border paper. The initiated know that the 
term is applied to female field-workers. But few 
students of history know that the "bondager" 
dates from a period when male and female lab- 
ourers were attached for life to the particular 
farm on which they had been born. Equally in- 
tereisting is the word " hind," which is used 
throughout the counties of Roxburgh and Berwick 
as a synonym for a ploughman. So extensively is 
this appellation employed that a ploughman in 
search of a situation is commonly said to be on 
the outlook for a " binding." Time has long since 
robbed the phrase of any suggestion of reproach. 
But to the ear accustomed to its use, it calls up 
visions of an age when the relations between Nor- 
man and Saxon partook of that animosity and 
hatred so graphically described in the opening 
chapter of " Ivanhoe/' 



Apropos the recent tragic death of Mr Walter 
Harkness of Mitchellslacks, it is interesting to 
recall that the deceased farmer was descended 
from a doughty Covenanter named James Hark- 
ness, who figured prominently in the Rescue of 
Prisoners at Enterkin Pass in the summer of 
1684. This incident, which is graphically describ- 
ed by Befoe, was one of the few minor engage- 
ments in which the men of the Covenant proved 
victorious. James Harkness survived the stormy 
times of persecution, and was interred in the 
churchyard of his native parish of Dalgarnock, 
where a tombstone bears the following testimony 
to his achievements : — " Belo this stone his dust 
doth ly who indured 28 years' persecution by 
tyranny— Did him pursue with echo and cry, 
through many a lonesome place; at last by Clav- 
ers he was ta'en — sentenced for to dy; but God, 
who for his soul took care, did him from prison 
bring, because no other cause they had but that 
he ould not give up with Christ, his glorious King, 
and swear allegiance to that beast, the Duke of 
York, I mean. In spite of all their hellish rage, 
a natural death he died, in full assurance of bis 
rest with Christ ieternalie." This inscription is 
generally believed to have been the work of Rob- 
ert Paterson, the prototype of Scott's "Old Mor- 
tality." 



By way of supplementing my recent par. on the 
stone in the Nithsdale churchyard of Dalgarnock 
which commemorates the covenanting exploits of 
one of the Harknesses of Mitchellslacks, it is in- 
teresting to recall that the maternal great-grand- 
father of the Empress Eugenie is interred in the 
same sequestered God's Acre. This was Sir 
Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, a lineal descend- 
ant of the famous Roger, who will be for all time 
associated with King Robert Bruce in the tragic 
incident, which culminated in the War of Inde- 
pendence. In spite of the interest that gathers 
round its churchyard, the parish of Dalgarnock 
is now absorbed in that of Closeburn. The 
National Bard, who was intimately acquainted 
with the neighbourhood, alludes to the "tryst of 
Dalgarnock" in the well-known song beginning, 
"Last May A Braw Wooer Cam' Doon the Lang 
Glen." 

DoHiKiB Sampson. 
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Notes and Queries. 

" SCOTT'S BORDER EXPLOITS. ' * 

If you are not already tired of " Notes and 
Queries " regarding " Scott's Border Ex- 
ploits," I would like to add a word. 

My copy of the book was purchased from 
Noble, Inverness, about twenty years ago, 
when it appeared in his catalogue as " by Sir 
Walter Scott." I thought I had found a prize, 
and was at first somewhat disappointed. It 
bears to have been printed for the author by 
R. Armstrong, Hawick, in 1812. It is stated 
on the title page to be " embellished with ele- 
gant engravings, and a map of the Parish of 
Castleton." The engravings are "Hermitage 
Castle," "Liddalbank, the seat of William 
Oliver, Esq.," and " Kielder Castle." 

I notice that Mr Riddell Carre in his " Bor- 
der Memories " speaks of Mr Scott as " School- 
master of Burnnjouth in Liddesdale." There 
is no mention in tjie book itself of Mr Scott's 
calling, but in the preface the publisher " dif- 
fident of the merits of his performance submits 
it to the candour of a general public ; and he 
hopes, that, although his unvarnished narra- 
tion be devoid of artificial colouring and clas- 
sical refinements, the incidents which it re- 
cords will be found accurate and interesting. 
. . . However, the rustic dress in which it 
makes its appearance, is not altogether ex- 
empted from advantages, for under its rural 
vestment it will escape the fate of modern 
productions, in being preserved from the ser- 
pent-toothed vengeance of the critic." l^ese 
expressions point to a somewhat less learned 
authorship than a schoolmaster. 

At the end of the book is published a rhym- 
ing description of Hermitage Castle, which in 
a foot-note is stated to be '' inserted at the 
request of several respectable subscnl^ers." 

From a foot-note on page S54, it is evid^t 
that the writer's father was a mason, and that 
the author followed the same occupation is set 
forth at page 357 in the following terms : — 

"To seek thy vaulted chambers he 
Some neighbonring masons* found. 
Though nothing but a rusty key 
Their fruitless labours crown'd." 

The rusty key referred to in the above verse 
was the only result of this investigation. Al- 

* The writer of these sheets, in that department 
of life, when Lord Dalkeith was encamped at Her- 
mitage Castle, for the amusement of shooting, in 
the autumn of 1806, was employed by his lordship 
to examine the foundations of the Castle. 



though Mr Scott may have been originally a 
majson, it is quite possible that in later years 
he was a schoolmaster, as the qualifications for 
that office were not so stringent in those days 
as now. Perhaps the edition of 1832 may 
throw light on the subject. 

S. D. E. 



KERSFIELD. 



In common with many of your readers, I wel- 
come your decision to devote a page of your 
magazine to Border Notes and Queries, and 
hasten to take advantage of your invitation 
to readers to bring forward any points requir- 
ing elucidation. I wonder whether any of 
your readers can tell the exact position of 
Kersfield, a place somewhere in the vicinity 
of Bedrule, I think, but now obsolete? There 
was a Kersfield Mains farm, and I should feel 
grateful for any information about the ten- 
ants of this steading, especially during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 

W. Saunders. 



"THE SHIRRA'S FUNERAL."^ 

I came on the annexed paragraph some time 
ago when reading Laurence Button's " Talks 
in a Library," which as it must be authentic 
you might perhaps think worth inserting in 
the BoRDBR Maoazinb. It differs from my re- 
ference on page 134, June, 1905. 

" An aged Scotchman, a member of Dr Wni. 
H. Taylor's congregation in New York, was 
exceedingly proud of the fact that he had been 
the private coachman of the Wizard of tlje 
North, and had driven the hearse of Scott 
from Abbotsford to Dryburgh, that was drawn 
by a pair of Sir Walter's favourite carriage 
horses. About half-way on that sad last 
journey they came to the top of a certain 
little hill where Scott had been in the habit of 
stopping for a time to glory in the view of 
the lands he loved ; on one side of him was 
his present home ; on the other side the home 
that was to be his till eternity began. Here 
on the day pi the funeral the horses halted of 
their own accord, and no persuasion would 
induce them to move forward till the custom- 
ary five minutes had passed." "And so," 
said the faithful henchman, "the Shirra was 
able to look around him once again." 

G. S. A. 
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Early Memories of the Border Gipsies. 

^ HE curtain veiling the memory of the 
past is seldom so heavy but that the 
merest breath, or a touch lighter 
than thistle down, will sweep .it 
aside, in a flash of time swifter than the 
lightning in its flight. 

A fleeting perfume, a strain of music, the 
echo of a laugh drifting in at an open window, 
or a single word dropped on the street by a 
passer-by, is sufficient to lay bare to the inner 
visions, down to the minutest detail, events 
which for whole generations have been past 
and forgotten. 

The much talk and the frequent letters and 
newspaper notices dealing with the present 
invasion of our shores by Grerman gipsies have 
doubtless had their share in touching a long 
disused spring of my own memory. 

My youthful predilection for the nomadic 
descendants of old Egypt wherever born and 
wherever dwelling, and my unfailing interest 
in all that pertained to the dusky sons and 
daughters of the Border tribes in particular, 
come at this time vividly back to me. My 
early home lay not far distant from Jedburgh, 
Yetholm, Hawick, and Redpath, in all of which 
towns and villages many of these wanderers 
regularly established their winter quarters — 
Yetholm being, of course, pre-eminently the 
Border gipsy's muster place and royal city. 
Opportunities, therefore, for making acquain- 
tance with members of the various tribes were 
not lacking, and with several of them I had 
dealings on many occasions. I may add that 
with all whom I ever had to do my relations 
were uniformly of the friendliest and pleasant- 
est. The highway from more than one of 
the towns just mentioned passed close by the 
gate of my old home^ and over this road on 
most days of the week might be seen travel- 
ling the cart, of a Faa, a Young, or a Douglas. 
It might be a cart of hay or cut grass obtained 
no matter how ! With a horse attached which 
in leanness rivalled the classic Rosinante, but 
which driven full tilt with whip and rein must 
certainly have far outdistanced the gentle 
Imight of La Mancha's famous steed. 

It might be a cart of crockery crawling 
along slowly on a summer's day, its driver 
half asleep on the " tram " or sauntering lazily 
alongside with idle whip and a loose rein 
thrown over his arm. The inevitable female 
drowsed heavily in a snug corner at the back 
of the cart, only waking up when the v^icle 
paused here and there to permit its occupants 



to refresh themselves with a snack and a pipe, 
while the horse browsing contentedly made a 
hearty meal off the wayside grass. ^ A certain 
pause was made at every cottage and gate by 
the way side, when the female, swinging her 
basket on her hip, trudged off to display her 
wares and chaffer with the inmates of the cot- 
tage or the " big hoose." 

Once a year it was a long procession of carts 
that trundled briskly and in a purposeful man- 
ner past our gate, the drivers stepping out 
with an air of cheerful anticipation and whist- 
ling merrily, the wives perched high on a 
perfect mound of Lares and Penates, with 
dozens of little dusky heads and faces peeping 
out in every direction round and about them. 
These were wending their way to settle in 
camp on the green at St Boswells, and there 
they would hold high festival while still keep- 
ing an eye to business and the main chance, 
during the celebration of the famous Fair on 
the eighteenth of July. 

In the wake of the smaller fry would follow 
the aristocracy of the tribes in their gorgeous 
caravans painted yellow and red, the little 
chimneys sending a thread of blue smoke 
heavenwards, a young mother, baby in lap, 
seated on the step ladder at the back enjoying 
the view and the air from the open doorway. 
Her husband, the huge bullet -headed fellow, 
shouting in strident tones to his subordinates 
and hurling a curse at the poor " messan " 
leashed at the hind wheel, would on tlie mor- 
row duly mount the platform in front of his 
caravan dressed in irreproachable tights and 
invite the public, as long as his lungs served, 
to " walk up and see the show." These cara- 
vans, with their painted suggestions in glaring 
colours of all the wild beasts of the jungle, 
and their rows of little windows so daintily 
curtained in spotless white lace, whispered to 
me. of mysteries unspeakable. 

The delights of a carefully conducted walk 
through the camp on a fine evening before the 
Fair comes back to me with a thrill even in 
the aftermath. The women washing busily 
by the burnside, the really white linen bleach- 
ing or drying on the grass, the horses and 
donkeys "hobbled" and grazing peacefully 
all over the common, the huge fires overstepped 
by the customary tripod from which swung 
the well filled pot or steaming kettle, the little 
ones creeping to bed under the cart canopy 
which formed the sleeping tent at night, the 
dark faces around and about glowing in the 
red firelight, are all pleasant memories never 
to be entirely forgotten. 
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Many years ago, when visiting friends in the 
neighbourhood of Yetholm, that beautiful Bor- 
der village nestling 8o sweetly at the base of 
the green Cheviots, it was my privilege to be 
duly made acquainted with Queen EsUier Faa 
and the trim little cottage which served her 
for royal residence. The gipsy Queen was 
even then an aged woman, though her alert 
upright figure gave her all the appearance of 
one younger by many years. In her neat 
print frock, white apron, and spotless muslin 
cap, triple frilled all round her face and tied 
under her chin, Esther's personal appearance 
was extremely prepossessing. As she received 
my friend and myself in the tidy kitchen, which 
did duty as audience chamber, her manner was 
kindly without any display of warmth or cor- 
diality ; it was indeed flavoured with a pretty 
strong tincture of reserve and dignity. This 
reserve, however, melted somewhat as the con- 
versation proceeded, and suddenly changed to 
extreme graciousness on the discovery that I 
was my father's daughter. 

" Mind him ?" she said with fine scorn in 
reply to my question, " fine div I mind him. 
He's a kind gentleman, look ye — aye kind an' 
freendly to me an' mine." 

B\it it iH round the family of Douglas that 
most of ray memories crowd. Old Tommassin 
Douglas, grandmother and great-grandmother 
to half of the existing tribe, comes clearly be- 
fore me, as she used to sit, crouched on the low 
. stone kerb of my grandmother's back kitchen, 
her basket on the floor for inspection, her 
clay pipe between her lips, and a black scowl 
for any one who might be foolhardy enough to 
mock her by word, look, or smile. An ancient, 
withered crone was Tommassin, more than any 
one I have ever seen fulfilling my idea of what 
an old-time witch might have looked like. 
Her uncanny looking face, creased and wrink- 
led like a winter apple, was habitually encii> 
cled by a nisty black cottage bonnet, her com- 
plexion in tint and texture resembled antelope 
skin, and there was ever a cruel gleam in her 
glittering black eyes which sent a shiver down 
my spine, as I eyed her with respectful de- 
meanour and- at a safe distance. Of Tommas- 
sin 's numerous offspring " Leein' Jenny " 
and " Rech " have long since gone to their 
rest. Of Jenny, it is recorded to her discredit 
that she alone of all her family was convicted 
of theft by my mother. A substantial leg of 
mutton was one day missing from the larder. 
Jenny had that day paid one of her periodical 
visits, and the servants took solemn oath that 



she had been seen to purloin the joint and 
make good her retreat. 

Jenny was charged with the theft on her 
next day of call, but true to her popular title 
she stoutly denied it. The story goes that 
" Rech," being called upon at Hiltonshill toll- 
bar to pay toll for her donkey, promptly de- 
manded if *' burdens were chairged for." On 
being assured to the contrary by the unsus- 
pecting toll-keeper, Rech serenely shouldered 
her ass and strode triumphantly through the 
gateway not a penny the poorer — ^a feat which, 
whether the tale be true or not, the gipsy's 
extraordinary height and general physique 
made perfectly possible. 

Rech's daughter (by which appellation alone 
she was known to our family) had on one occa- 
sion the good fortune to appear on the scene 
in time to fish my young sister out of Tweed.. 
The child had been playing by the riverside, 
and, slipping on the slimy stones, stumbled 
into shallow water, whence she was drawn and 
restored to " terra firma " by Rech's daughter. 
This act of quite uncalled for heroism served 
as a never-failing plea for many a subsequent 
appeal for charity 1 Rech being ill in our vic- 
inity some time later, her daughter appeared 
at the kitchen door one morning with an 
earnest request for a " snuff of tea '' for the 
sick woman — "My mother's affie fond o' a 
cup o' tea," was urged by the young hopeful. 
She was liberally supplied not only with the 
snuff of tea, but with bread, butter, and cheese 
as accompaniments. After looking these de- 
licacies carefully over Rech's daughter rje- 
marked ingratiatingly, "My mother's affie 
fond o' a taste o' jeelly — the mistress '11 mind 
it was me that pu'd the little leddy oot o' 
Tweed no liang sin'." 

Charles Douglaa, popularly distinguished as 
"Tabor," was for long a well-known vagrant 
on the Border roads, which he perambulated 
alone and on foot* With his ifi-fitting gar- 
ments, his filthy wallet slung over one 
shoulder, and what was visible of the man 
himself begrimed and unkempt, Tabor pre- 
sented a sum-total of the fnost unwholesome 
and unsavoury description. 

It is told of Tabor that, opening the door of 
a friendly cottager one evening, he found the 
family seated spoon in hand around the steam- 
ing potato pot. No invitation to partake of 
supper being proffered. Tabor, who was nat- 
urally of a laconic habit of speech, seated him- 
self in perfect silence on a stool behind the 
door. Soon, however, the appetising steam, 
as it made its irresistible appeal to his hungry 
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Btomaoh overcame all effort at self-effacement, 
and he suddenly was heard to enquire slowly, 
as if turning over in his mind an offer of re- 
freshment: "Tabor, tak' a tattie? — fciye, 
Tabor, tak' twa." 

It was, however, with the two youngest of 
Tommassin's daughters that my dealings were 
chiefly carried on, and long continued. Mary, 
the younger by a good many years, was a fine 
type of gipsy, handsome in face and figure, 
and of uncommon respectability. For years 
at regular intervals Mary appeared to barter 
her articles of kitchen crockery in lieu of the 
rags which, down to the minutest shreds, were 
religiously accumulated for her from month 
to month. When Mary ultimately renounced 
the wandering habits of her tribe, and estab- 
lished herself as a respectable householder in 
Jedburgh, her place on the road was promptly 
filled by her sister, who had long been jealous 
bt Mary's popularity, and who had long striven 
to usurp Mary's custom by every means in 
her power, fair or foul. 

Bessie was indeed a " pear off another tree," 
the virtues of her sister, it must be owned, 
finding not an abiding place in her breast. 
Raven-haired and swarthy of face, Bessie was 
fashioned closely after the pattern of Tommas- 
sin, physically and otherwise. She had all the 
Douglas gravity of demeanour, even when 
bandying jokes over her bargaining. Her cap- 
acity for patient waiting was the terror of 
servants — a class, by the way, for which Bessie 
had but scant respect, 

"Tell the mistress Bessie's here, my 
woman," she would request with much dignity, 
as she made her entry into the kitchen, having 
ignored the existence of such a thing as a 
knocker. Unless it could be truthfully affirmed 
that the mistress was not in the house, or too 
ill to leave her bed, Bessie would patiently 
wait, enthroned on the best chair the kitchen 
could provide, until her object was attained. 

" I'm in no hurry, my dear, there's naething 
pushin' me the day. I'll juist sit an' wait till 
she comes," and wait she did by the hour to 
the infinite dismay and discomfort of the in- 
mates of the kitchen. 

"Will the mistress hae an auld goon or a 
pair o' shoon the day, think yel" she would 
enquire meanwhile — ^"or a warm sarki My 
banes are gettin' auld an' feel the cauld affie 
this hard -weather. Gie me a bit drink o' 
milk, my woman, while ye're on yer feet. My 
mooth's as dry as a whustle." 

To proffer Bessie a coin and watch her face, 
as she rang the piece on the table, flattened it 



on the palm of her hand, then gravely spat on 
it " for luck '■ before finally pocketting it, was 
worth twice the value pf the sum expended. 

Bessie's complacence on meeting one of her 
patrons was unbounded, and the more public 
the occasion the more her satisfaction over- 
flowed. Driving towards St Boswells village 
one evening before the famous Fair day, I was 
enjoying the picturesque effect of the cluster 
of gipsy camps just in front of the " smiddy," 
when the bobbing hea-d of a dark visaged gipsy 
woman seated close to a blazing camp fire sud- 
denly concentrated my attention. There was 
not a second's doubt as to whom the head-nod- 
ding was directed, for the familiar voice of 
Bessie shouted a salutation across the green 
and over the heads of at least a dozen admiring 
neighbours and companions. My sister relates 
with much appreciation that Bessie once sent 
her a beaming nod from the top of an over- 
Burdened cart across the entire width ©f 
Princes Street. 

There is a persistent effort made yearly to 
prevent the gipsies from enjoying their ancient 
privilege of encamping on th^ green before and 
after the Fair. I for one shall be sorry when 
this persistence succeeds in sweeping away the 
old-time custom. Surely small harm^ can 
accrue from the occupation of the common by 
those picturesque and interesting nomads for 
one short week out of twelve long months. 

They are harmless folks when properly 
handled, these Border gipsies, at least so I 
have been accustomed to believe, and so my 
father and grandfather believed before me. 
Once a year, during at least fifty years of my 
father's life, their encampments were set up 
at the back of the wall enclosing my father't^ 
property. They carried water by permission 
from a well just inside our gate, cut wil- 
lows for basket-making, also by permission, 
from the burnside skirting the private road 
to the house, they came and went to and from 
the house at all hours of the day, working no 
harm to man or beast that I ever heard of, and 
certainly respecting my father's property as 
carefully as if it had been their own. 

A rabbit or two, even a hare or a pigeon, 
,may indeed have found its way into one or 
more of the large swinging pots, but what 
then ] There were those in our neighbourhood, 
neither gipsy born nor bred, of whom it was 
well-known that they by no means scrupled to 
season their pots at the expense of their neigh- 
bours when darkness and opportunity favoured 
them.' 

Margarbt Flbtchbr. 
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Yarrow Kirk and its- Memories. 

' N the " Scotsman " of 7th May the fol- 
lowing appreciative reference to the 
Parish Church of Yarrow wag pub- 
lished : — Services were held on Sun- 
day for the last time in the venerable Parish 
Church of Yarrow, as it was when Sir Walter 
Scott was a parishioner and regular attender, 
and when the " Ettrick Shepherd " and Wil- 
liam Laidlaw were members and regular wor- 
shippers within its walls. It has been found 
necessary to alter and enlarge the building to 
meet the requirements of the congregation. 
But this work has been planned and set about 



church will thus be made sufficient for th&^ 
accommodation of the congregation. The 
church will be re-pewed m oak, and other ne- 
cessary improvements will be introduced. The 
estimated cost is between £1200 and £1300. 
Over £1000 of this amount has already been 
collected, of which £300 has been contributed 
by the heritors, and the rest mainly raised 
by the exertions of the pastor, the Rev. Rob- 
ert Borland. The balance of the cost it is 
intended to raise by means of a bazaar to be 
held in October. 

A large congregation assembled on Sunday 
to hear the last sermon that will be delivered 
in the unrestored fabric. Mr Borland, with- 



YARROW KIRIf. 



with due sense of the sacredness of old asso- 
ciations, and with a desire rather to restore 
Yarrow Kirk to something of its original con- 
dition, with improvements and alterations 
suited to modern tastes and needs. During 
the next few months the congregation will 
meiBt in the hall adjoining the church, or under ^ 
the open sky, in the churchyard, when the 
weather is fine. In the meantime an exten- 
sive scheme of restoration will be carried out. 
The galleries, which were not constructed un- 
til long after the erection of the church in 
1640, will be removed, and an apse will be built 
behind the pulpit, on the south front of the 
church. The enlarged ground area of the 



o\it choosing any special text, devoted his ad- 
dress chiefly to a sketch of the ecclesiology 
of Yarrow from the earliest times, and to re- 
calling some of the memories connected with 
the church. The site of the pre-Reformation 
Church of " St Mary, in the Forest of Sel- 
kirk,*' was on the green plateau overlooking 
St Mary's Loch. It was destroyed by the 
Buccleuch Clan in 1557, in the course of a 
feud with the Cranstons ; and the ecclesias- 
tical history of Yarrow is almost a blank from 
that date to 1640, when the present church 
was built, eight miles further down the Vale: 
Mr Borland reminded his hearers that the 
first minister after the Revolution of 1688 
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was the Rev. Dr John Rutherford, the mater- 
nal great-grandfather of Sir Walter Scott; 
and that a noble eulogy to his memory, writ- 
ten by his son, Professor Rutherford, the 
father of Scott's mother, is inscribed on a 
mural tablet on the north wall of the church. 
He went on to speak of the ministry of Rus- 
sels, father and son, which extended over the 
long period of ninety-two years — ^from 1791 to 
1883 ; and especially of that of his predeces- 
sor, the genial and accomplished Rev. Dr James 
Russell, author of " Reminiscences of Yarrow." 




Sandy« a Border ChieK 

' Whispers from the world beyond us — 
Echoes from the lives gone by." 

Habribon. 

ANDY is awa' hame. His mortal re- 
mains have been laid to rest beside 
those of liis wife, under the green 
grass in the old kirkyard, and his 
daughters, with their husbands and their chil- 
dren, have returned to the city. And all goes 
on here much as though death had not visited 
our village. 

I came down the hill-road and paased Sandy's 
cotta^j^e to-day for the first time since he "went 
awa'," and my heait was sore, because I missed 
my old friend. 

I shall not try to describe Sandy to you, 
but I will give you a few quotations from some 
of our "crac'ks." 

One chill Sunday morning I was surprised 
to find him at my door, looking very "dune 
like" and sad. He carried a half-opened rose- 
bud in his hand. I invited him to walk into 
my parlour, though there was a better fire in 
the kitchen, as I knew that Sandy liked to be 
"taken ten the hooee." 

He gat himself down in his usual corner of 
the horse-hair sofa by the table, and I drew my 
chair near by. After a few minutes' rest, he 
said : "I was feelin' somewhat lanesome, mem, 
so, whan the kirk bell rang in, I thought I wad 
step doon to see ye ; ay, an' this is a rose to 
ye frae ma hoose wa'. The roses are near a' 
dune ; they wull sune be awa' ; ay, an' I'm dune 
tae — I wull sune be awa'." He gave a wistful 
smile. 

"Thank you very much, Sandy ; it's a beauti- 
ful rose/' said I, rising to fill a glass with 
water and placing the rose in it upon the table. 
My heart was full, for I knew that what he said 
was true ; he would soon be awa'. 

"Do ye think we wull hae- roses in Heaven, 
mem?'* 



"Why, yes, Sandy; 'everlasting one«,' as 
there is 'no death' there." 

"Awell, I was readin' last nicht hoo as the 
rose o' Sharon had nae thorns. Div ye think 
the everlasting roses in Heaven wull hae 
ihorTiS? 

"Oh, no, Sandy; don't you remember that 
it was after Adam and Eve were put out of the 
garden that the thorns and weeds sprang up ?" 
"Ou, ay. I waa mindin' about that. Weel, 
I'm thinkin' it wull be braw, easy wark keep- 
in' oor bits o' yairds snod — trainin' up ever- 
lastin' roses, wi' nae thorns to jag oor fingers, 
an' nae weeds to rax oor backs stoopin' doon 
to pu' them up I I jist wish I was there, in ane 
o' the 'many mansions!' Nae doot we wull 
{ tep aboot an' hae a bit crack wi' oor neebourjj. 
Ye see, mem, I was keen to be a sodjer, but ma 
mither, puir body, wad not let us awa'. so I 
een turned gairdner. Oh^ but I wad like to 
meet m wi' Joshua, an* hear a' aboot hoo he 
drave oot the Amorit^s, an' the Hittites, an* 
the Jebusites afore him. Oh, he was the lad, 
was Joshua ! but, mind ye, he had the Lord of 
Hosts at his back." That was just it, I agreed, 
and Sandy sat for some minutes in deep thought, 
then looked up and said : "Noo, was it no' a 
queer like thing that thae folk should hae set 
to wark to smelt doon a' their gold chains, 
broaches, an' sic like to mak' a 'golden caJf 
whan Moses was up on the top o' the mountain 
wi' the Lord? Sure as death, I wad hae 
thought therj' micht hae kent better nor that, 
seedn' a' they had experienced." 

"Yes," said I, "and I fear that a great many 
people are making 'a golden calf at this day." 
"Deed are they! mammon worshippers," 
cried he, "an' even here in this bit toon o' 
oors ; ay, and the bad language is maist hor- 
rible. Ye canna gang frae the tae end to the 
tither withoot hearin' some ane cryin' *heJl' at 
yer back. It gars me fair shudder whiles. 
Whar wull they land ?" Then we talked about 
"the green pastures" and the "still waters,'* 
referred to in the 23rd Psalm. 

One day Sandy was telling me how "fore- 
handed" the old folk used to be here: "Ay, 
like Nell Tamson, the auld jaud, that made 
her sister Tib an' ma mither bake a' the short- 
bread for her ain funeral three weeks afore 
she dee'd. Oh, she waa a queer ane! Ye see, 
I was a. braw, strong, weel-grown lad d maybe 
sixteen, an' she was aye cryin' on my mither 
to fetch me along to sit up wi' them at nicht, 
for I was gey guid at pu'in' her up in her bed 
whan the ill turns cam' on her. Aweel, wad 
ye believe me, no half an 'ocr or she wan awa* 
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she cried, 'Sandy, pu' me up, I'm chokin' ;' an' 
whan I had got her aet up, wi' two pillows 
stapped in at her back, says she to me, rale saft 
like, 'Sandy, ye are a vera nice lad, an' ye wull 
find that I hae minded ye weel' Noo, mem, 
jist think o' the auld tinfkler gaein' awa' wi' a 
muckle lee like that liot on the tap o' her 
tongue? It waa maist horrible, for she kent 
we^ that ma name was not in her deed. No 
that I minded, for I was but a laddie, but whar 
would she be gauni I'm dootin' hoo that the 
black deil wad get her." 

One lovely morning in early June I met my 
friend pushing along, evidently in a perfect 
fury. "What is the matter, Sandy f I cried. 

"The matter, said jel I am near hand daft I 
I'll sune be a lu-na-tio I I'm clean oot a' my 
judgment 1" and he waved a long rake in one 
hand and a hoe in the other as if prepared to 
stay a giant. 

" Yes, but what is it, Sandy ?" 

" I am jist tormented' near hand mad wi' 
thae wee deevils o' green-flees, an' the sma' 
caterpillars 1 — no a green leaf left! But I'll 
gie them a pound o' hel-e-bore, an' that'll sort 
them I" 

Good, kind-hearted old Sandy had a fatherly 
affection for a lady who lived alone in a pretty 
cottage further up the hillside. She was quite 
forty when I first knew her, but Sandy never 
considered her anything but the "lassie" she 
had been when she first canie there with her 
mother. No doubt Sandy's care was some- 
times "bothersome," indeed, he confided to 
me early in our friendship that " the lassie up 
there was whiles no vera easy to please," and 
she and I, of course, had little confidences 
too. Well, one morning Sandy comes along 
looking ill at ease. 

" Noo, mem, seein' that ye are a marrit 
leddy, an' the lassie up by has nae mither, I'll 
jist tell ye cannylike what it is. Ye see, I was 
awa' a' day yestreen castin' peats in the moss, 
an' after I had ma supper, up comes auld 
Annie. ' Sandy,' says she, ' has the lass up 
the hill, there, ony o' her brithers frae Amer- 
ica or India wi' her the noo I' " 

"Na," says I, "she's no expectin' ony o' 
them the year, ma wuman. What gars ye 
speirl" 

" Aweel, Sandy," quo she, " I may jist tell 
ye hoo that ' a dressed man ' gaed up to her 
hoose at a quarter-past eleven o'clock yester- 
day forenoon; ay, an' he's there yet I" 

"HaiversI" says I. 

" It's nae haivers," cried she ; " I'm no ane 



to tell a doonricht lee," and awa' she gaed oot 
o' ma hoose in the huff." 

" Well, Sandy," said I, " What am I to do?" 

" 'Deed, mem, y-e are a vera douce leddy, ay, 
are ye, and I think ye wull ken fine yersel ; 
as for me, I promised her deid mither I wad 
aye be an obligin' neebour to her, but>. sure as 
death, mem, she wad think that I was spy in' 
on her, puir lassie, were I to gang up. But 
she maunna hae ony stranger dressed men 
about. Na, na, it wull no dae, an' the auld 
wemen here wi' sic ill tongues." Tears stood 
in his kind old eyes, so I repressed a strong 
desire to laugh, and said, as grave as a judge, 
" Go home, Sandy, and I will go up and see 
what I can do, and then come along to you.'* 

"God bless ye, mem," said Sandy as he 
turned away. 

Splitting with repressed laughter I went up 
the hill and told my neighbour that " the vil- 
lage " was daft to find out who her dressed 
man visitor was. " But I have had no visi- 
tors save yourself this week," cried she, laugh- 
ing, " and I have been so busy among my 
flowers that I have not been beyond my own 
gate, so I cannot have missed any one — not 
even the piano tuner — ^they call him a " dressed 
man," I know, and, what is more, he carries a 
" clad-stick," which is their name for a^n um- 
brella." 

"Well, they are a droll lot with their 
* dressed men ' and their ' clothed sticks,' " 
said I ; then she cried, " Oh, I see what it is ! 
Michael, the grocer's man in . , who gener- 
ally calls here for orders once a fortnight is ill, 
so a rather nice-looking boy, about eighteen 
or so, came in his place yesterday. The post- 
man pointed out the way up here, and he 
asked me to direct him on to the Moor farm, so 
I let him out -at the high gate and showed him 
the footpath on the hillside." 

" Ah, that is it," said I, " but what shall we 
tell the village folk — they will simply kill 
themselves watching the path up here," laugh- 
ed I. " Yes," said she, " that is ^rue — but 
Sandy knows Michael, who is ill, so, if we tell 
him, he will be delighted, for he loves to put 
things right." 

S&ndy never "heeded muckle " about either 
marriages or christenings, but funerals were 
much to his mind, and well do I remember 
when he was " sore put aboot, couldna steek 
an e'e a' nicht wonderin' hoo the warld he was 
to manage, seein' that Mistress Hay was com- 
in' frae the wast, and Mistrees Broon frae the 
east, an' baith to be at the kirkyard yett at 
ane o'clock. Wull ye tell me, mem, hoo in 
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the warld I am to convoy them baith ? What 
ever wuU I dae, for there was Mistress Hay 
wad never aloo onybody but me to saw her 
peas, na; an' Mistress Broon, puir body, aye 
80 kind, maun hae me a hale week to cut her 
braw hedge an'" evergreens, an' prune her 
berry-bushes." 

On the morning of this eventful day Sandy 
came along to teU me : " It's a' richt, mem, 
they hae put Mistress Hay forward half-an- 
'oor, and put Mistress Broon back twenty 
minutes, so, noo, we can meet Mistress Hay at 
the far end o' the toon, an' talk' her yont, and 
put her in, an' hap her, or we start aff to meet 
Mistress Broon at the tap o' the Kirk-brae. 
Oh, ay, it's jist managed gran' so as no to 
affront either corp." 

In our village I have learned that it is not 
proper to talk of people as "friends," unless 
you mean that they are relations. Oh, no ! 
"acquaintances " is the proper term. 

I have met in Sandy's cottage a queer soul, 
an "acquaintance" of liis, who describe© the 
killing of a pig, or " the streiking oot " of a 
neighbour's corpse in much the same way. I 
have grown used to it now. 

" Aweel, Sandy, ye wuU ken hoo that 
Andra's pig is killed? Oh, it was a bonnie 
pig I — ye see, he feeds his pig that weel. Ay, 
the heaviest pig killed this year, an' sic white 
pork — sae weel bled ! The potted-head was 
gran', ye wad get a dish? Oh, ay, an' sae 
much inside-meat ! I never saw sic puddin's, 
baith black an' white, an' a few wi' currants 
in them." Then, turning to me: "Oh, Mis- 
tress I was that sorry ye did not gang 

doon to see John Tamson's corp. Oh, he made 
a pretty corp, that pure and' white! Ay, ye 
see, wi' his leg bein' taen off that high up wi' 
the railway train, there was not a drop o' 
blood left in him ; that was hoo he keeped sae 
weel; ay, an' sic a braw coffin! — an' sic gran' 
flo'ers, baith crosses an' chaplets. No that I 
gang in wi' fio'ers inasel whan the widow an' 
seven bairns are a' "to be put on oor parish." 

"Na! na!" put in Sandy, "far better to 
hae gi'en the money to his widow, puir body ; 
but, mind ye, I like to see a weel decked grave 
in the kirk-yard, wi' growin' flo'ers. A white 
lily on a grave aye makes me think o' a Re- 
deemed Spirit in Heaven ; an' as for the wee 
bit white snowdrops comin' up through the 
green grass, they seem like the sinless infants 
wha win awa' or sin or care can hurt them." 

Dear old Sandy, well do I know that thou 
art within the golden gates of God's garden — 
at rest in the pronii«ed laud. J. H. S. 




The Broom of the Cowdenknowes. 

I HE river Leader sweeps past the west- 
ern base of the classic CoAvden- 
kuowes, and merrily goe* on its 
way to join the Tweed, the queen- 
river of the Border district. These pictures- 
que and well-known hills were once covered 
with a luxuriant growth of the wild broom 
shrub, and were the scene of the familiar 
ballad ; — 

Tho Broom, the bonny, bonny Broom. 
The Broom of the Cowdenknows. 

The plant is not so plentiful on these hills 
as once it ^as, but many a plaintive tale is 
associated with it, and in naany a Scottish 
emigrant's garden in far-off lands, in America 
01 beneath the Southern Cross, are carefully- 
tended shrubs that have been grown from 
seeds gathered at the Cowdenknowes. The 
heart of the Scot in that far-away home of 
his beats strong when anything reminds him 
of the native land he loves so much. 

" Yellow and bright as bullion unalloyed," 
the broom is found growing in secluded places, 
on rugged mountain sides, or in stony places of 
little worth to the farmer or the grazier. In 
olden times the boy who went bird-nesting 
and clambered up some rocky bank where it 
was growing, would not willingly tread or tear 
it down, and the farmer would bid his lab- 
ourers to leave untouched this bright and yel- 
low flowering shrub, while many a wild flower 
would be ruthlessly removed or destroyed by 
them, for the broom was not only cheering to 
look upon, but its many valuable qualities 
were known and appreciated. 

A decoction made from the young green tops 
of the plant, taken every morning and even- 
ing, was considered a remedy for dropsy, and 
an infusion of the seeds, drunk freely, was 
considered equally beneficial. Under its tech- 
nical name, " Scoparius," the broom supplies 
the medicine that the modern physician pre- 
scribes for this disease. 

Pliny tells us how fishermen made nets 
from its fibres, which were obtained by steep- 
ing the branches in water ; and we read how 
many a careful housewife in Scotland used to 
procure a good kind of flax by the same pro- 
cess, which she spun with great success, while 
the cottage or the rick would be thatched with 
it. 

Tliose \iseful household articles, carpet, 
brooms, were made from the young twigs. 
Children gathered them in the spring-time; 
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they went forth in the early morning, with 
provision for the day, and returned at even- 
ing with, loaded baskets ; from the making of 
these brooms, the older members of the fam- 
ily derived no little pecuniary advantage. The 
mention of this homely article of <lomestic use 
recalls to mind those " Buy-a-Broom " girls, 
whose quaint appearance and song excited 
attention long years ago. These girls came 
from Holland, and made a fair amount of 
money by tho selling of their brooms. 

The broom has played its part in history, 
rivalling that of the thistle or the rose, for a 
sprig of the " Genista '* (its mediaeval name) 
was adopted as his badge by Geoffroi, Duke of 
Anjou, the father of Henry th« Second of 
England. He gathered that wild flower, so 
the story runs, while passing through a rocky 
defile, where on either side some bushes of 
yellow broom w^ere growing, clinging firmly to 
the rocks and upholding the crumbling soil. 
"And thus," said he, " shall that golden plant 
ever be my cognizance, rootetl firmly amid 
rocks and yet upholding that which is ready 
to fall. I will bear it in n\^ crest i .at battle- 
fields if need be, at tournaments, and when 
dispensing justice. " Thus saying, the war- 
rior fixed the branch in triumph in his helmet 
and pursued his way. Not only did the Duke 
adopt this bea\itif\il wild flower as his emblem, 
but he also took the name of Plant agenet 
(planta genista) and transmitted that name to 
a line of kingly descendants who all bore it, 
from Henry the Second — called by historians 
the "first sprig of Genista " — to the " Hunch- 
backed Richard," the lust of that line of 
kings. 

On the great seal of Kichard the First can 
be seen the broom, its first heraldic appear- 
ance ; and in the stained glass window of the 
Tudor chapel of Henry the Seventh in West- 
minster Abbey, it is introduced, "probably," 
says Hiilme (familiar wild flowers) " employed 
simply from its beauty, apart from any sym- 
bolic significance." 

It was adopted by the ancient order '-f 
Knighthood, the "Cosse de Gefncst," estab- 
lished by St Louis of France on the occasion 
of his marriage in the year 12.'U. The collar 
of the order being compose<l of the broom 
flower and the Fleur-de-lvs, with the motto, 
"Exultat Nenniles." 

Poets have sung the praise of the " Long 
yellow blossoming broom," have recognised 
its beanty, and, as the heather diffuses a 
])urple hue over the hills, so the broom and 
the furze spread a golden light as wondrous 



and no less beautiful, clothing the waste-^auds 
with a glory all their own. With their bright- 
ness and glow of vivid colour, seen in the shift- 
ing lift of a summer day, they add a peculiar 
charm to the Border glens and moorlands. 

There is one spot near Hawick where the 
broom in the month of June can be seen in all 
its pride — at Goldielands. Has the very name 
of that ancient Border Keep no significance? 
For the broom and the whin are still there. 

J. B. Brown. 



Tweed. 

Good-bye again, sweet, silver Tweed ! 

How fair thou art ill April weather, 
With cattle browsing on thy banks 

And lammies trotting by their mither. 
When first I saw thy ladlant face 

In tumbling pool and shining shallow, 
I thought the sweetest spot on earth 

The junction o' the Tweed and Gala. 
What wandering streams unite in thee 

To sing together to the ocean. 
Reminding mortals seeking rest 

The only royal road is motion. 
The wooing winds of every clime 

Came down upon the sea to kiss it, 
And bore thee' up on au^el wings 

And sent thee ower the land to blesS it. 
And green the fields by Tushielaw, 

And sweet the Unties sing in Yarrow, 
The primrose decks the Fairy Dean, 

And spring appears in hedge and furrow^. 
The oorie mist, the sleet and snaw. 

The driving rain ower hill and heather. 
Have cheered the landscape far and wide. 

And now are singing hame together. 
O why should age desponding be 

When gloaming brings us calmer weather. 
We've filled our mission just like thee. 

And both are going home forever. 

Pet£b Taylor. 



The feveiish restlessness that characterises mod- 
ern life is fast reducing the ranks of those tenant 
farmers who occupy the holdings that have shel- 
tered successive generations of their ancestors. In 
Ayrshire agricultural circles there is at present 
much regret that Mr Hugh Sloan, whose family 
have tilled the Ochiltree farm of Plotcock for up- 
wards of two hundre<l years, has severed his con- 
nection with the district. During their long trn- 
ure, the Sloans have come into intimate contact 
with many who weie afterwards destined to occupy 
niches in the temple of fame. Robert Burns was 
a frequent visitor to the district, where he had, 
among other intimate friends. James Tennant of 
Qlenconner and William Simson, parish school- 
master, the "Winsome Willie" of one of his 
rhyming epistles. More prominent figures In the 
eyes of their contemporaries were Lord Auchin- 
leck, an eminent Scottish Judge; James Boswell, 
the biographer of Samuel Johnson, and his son 
Sir Alexander, who were successively heritors in 
the parish. 
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WILLIAH LAIDLAW, 

THE AUTHOR OF •'LUCY'S FLITTIN', 

By George Watson, Edinburgh. 




'N his tale "The Brownie of Bodsbeck" 
(chapter xiv.) the Ettriok Shepherd, 
whose mother was a Laidlaw, make® 
one of his characters — ^a Highlander — 
comment to one of the name upoai the origin 
of the Laidlaws. In the days of King Robert 
of Scotland, according to this source, there was 
a stalwart Highlander named Letulloch Mac- 
pherson, who, having done much havoc against 
the English, was rewarded by that monarch 
with a grant of a large tract of land in the 
Lowlands. His new neighbours, however (the 
Highlander goes on to state), could not pro- 
nounce the name "Letulloch," attaining only 
the approximation "Leadlea" — again corrupted 
by the "Sassenach" into "Little," — ^whence, he 
states, all those of the Laidlaw family are Mao- 
pheraons. 

How far this is true it is foreign to the pre- 
sent subject either to verify or to discuss. If 
we may believe a tradition which Sir Walter 
Scott used to recount, the Laidlaws, in the 
reign of Queen Mary, were both rich and pros- 
perous, and held rank amongst the best gentry 
in the vale of the Tweed. The head of the 



clan, however, married a woman who is said to 
have had some knowledge of the black arts, 
and by her the curse was pronounced that after 
the ninth generation the Laidlaws would be 
landless. "And now," Stott was wont to say, 
*'look round you in tliis country, and sure 
enough the Laidlaws are one and all landless 
men, with the exception of Auld Nippy." By 
and bye the "curse" affected Auld Nippy also, 
— a distant relation of the subject of this 
sketch, — and he too in due course was stripped 
of his lands. 

But the Laidlaws were not reduced to ex- 
tremities ; the curse alFected only their do- • 
mains. A century ago many of the stock were 
influential farmers in the valleys of Yarrow 
and Ettrick. With the Laidlaws of Black- 
house, a farm at the junction of Craighope and 
Douglas Bums, on the hilly slopes of Yarrow 
where the county of Selkirk borders upon Peeb- 
lesshire, we are specially interested. "A soli- 
tary and interesting place is Blackhouse I" says 
Carruthers in his "Abbotsford Notanda" ; "a 
wild extensive sheep-walk, with its complement 
of traditional story, and the suitable accompani- 
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ment of a ruined tower." But if the region 
was forbidding, the farmer's house was invit- 
ing ; from, it Sir Walter Scott carried away the 
most kindly imprassioms. 

"I have the best reason to believe," saye Lock- 
hart, "that the kind and manly character of 
Dandle, the gentle and delicious one of his wife, 
and some at least of the most picturesque peculiari- 
ties of the menage at Charlieshope, were filled up 
from Scott's observation, years after this period, 
of a family, with one of whose members he had, 
through the best part of his life, a close and affec- 
tionate connexion. To those who are familiar 
with him, I have perhaps already sufficiently in- 
dicated the early home of his dear friend, William 
Laidlaw, among ' the braes of Yarrow.' " 

Here, on 19th November, 1780, William 
Laidlaw, the gifted author of "Lucy's Flittin'," 
waa born, the oldest of three sons; here for 
many years he dwelt. Here also James Hogg 
waa employed for ten years a« shepherd by 
William Laidlaw 's father, for whom the Ettrick 
minstrel ever afterwards had the greatest 
regard, since the farmer acted more as a father 
to him than as a master. When Hogg came to 
Blackhouse as a shepherd in ,1790 William Laid- 
law was Hogg's junior by' about nine years ; 
but on account of a similarity of dispositions 
there grew up between them a strong friend- 
ship. In their tastes indeed, in their contri- 
buting to the wealth of Scottish poetry, and in 
their unsuccessful farming ventures, there is 
much in common in the two. 

At Blackhouse Laidlaw spent tihe first twenty- 
two years of his life in comparative obscurity, 
until the advent of the Great Wizard into these 
regions should draw him forth into the light 
of the world. He had received an education 
which, taking into consideration the times, 
and tlie remoteness of his abode from any 
centre of learning, may be termed excellent; 
and his tastes, fostered by his friend Hogg, 
early turned towards poetry. 

Our poet friend partook of the natural char- 
acteristics of the Laidlaws, who were of more 
than average strength, and excelled in athletic 
exercises. Laidlaw himself indulged in ath- 
letic sports, much to the displeasure of his 
father and his uncle. Of the Selkiriitshire Yeo- 
manry, which was raised in 1797, he was early 
a member, and it was in this capacity, when 
twenty years of age, that he first saw Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. The great novelist had been ap- 
pointed Sheriff of Selkirkshire on 16th Septem- 
ber, 1799, and when, shortly after his appoint- 
ment, he came to Selkirk in his official capacity, 
the Yeomanry, under the command of Captain . 
Pr ingle, were mustered to receive him. On 



that occasion William Laidlaw was on the right 
of the rear rank ; in front of him was Ardiibald 
Park (the eldest brother of Mungo Park), a tall, 
rough fellow, who, when Scott appeared in Jull , 
view, turned round to Laidlaw, and observed 
in a characteristic growl what a strong chiel 
Scott would have been ^liad his left leg been 
like his right ane!" 

James Hogg early found in William- Laidlaw 
a close friend and confidential adviser. The 
earliest letter preserved that was written by 
the Ettrick Shepherd, indeed, is one written 
to Laidlaw in January, 1801, in which the 
writer says — 

"So ill have I taken the revolt of the Gipsy, 
that I have shut myself up, for the most part, in 
the house, and much in bed ever since. Tet this 
short interval from business has proved fatal. I 
know you will stare now with your great round 
eyes. ' Fatal !' you will say, * preserve us.' Yes, 
William, it has proved fatal, and I will tell it to 
you, though I have not told it to another in the 
world. I have committed a murder; for I have 
actually put an end to the Scotch gentleman. I 
have relieved you from your question now, and 
will proceed to speak of his end gravely, as be- 
comes a Christian. You were acquainted with his 
character and part of his progress. . . . But in 
short, I will be extremely glad of a hand from 
you at his resurrection. But how I shall attain it 
I don't see. . . ." 

This part of his letter apparently has refer- 
ence to o«ne of the characters in a poem of 
H^g'*- Possibly no consequences arose out 
of his putting the character "to death" ; but 
in a similar case of dealing too freely with the 
subject of his poem the result was less happy. 
In 1801 Hogg brought out, with undue haste — 
of which the work showB evidences, — ^a little 
book entitled "Scottish Pastorals, Poems, Songs, 
etc.," tbis being his first worfc. In one of his 
poems he made severe reflections on Lord Nap- 
ier, an extensive landowner in Ettrick Forest ; 
and Hogg's friends reproached him for having 
done so. This oversight was nearly the means 
of a breach between the two poets. "I see my 
error," the Ettrick Shepherd wrote to Laidlaw, 
who usually acquainted Hogg of any impro- 
prieties in his poems j 'Ibut what ailed both 
you and Qarkson, who had both perused the 
manuscript, that you had not told me sooner? 
It is madness to talk of losing the whole im- 
pression ; to do that, you know, is entirely out 
of my power." But Hogg was as warm-heafted 
as he was impulsive, and he readily forgave his 
friend Laidlaw for the fault which he laid to 
his charge. Had Hogg acted on the sound 
advice given him by Laidlaw, this difference 
would probably not have occurred. "My friend 
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Mr William Laidlaw," Hogg writes about three 
years after this little incident, "has often re- 
monstrated with me, in vain, on the necessity 
of a revisal of my pieces ; but, in spite of him, 
I held fast my integrity. I said I would try 
to write the next better, but that should remain 
a« it was. He was the only person who for 
many years ever pretended to discover the 
least merit in my essays." Perhaps Hogg's 
best tribute to the sympathy and advice he 
received from his friend is to be found in his 
"Farewell to Ettrick." In this poem, writ- 
ten on the occasion of his departure to Harris, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, after bidding farewell to 
his native hills and vales, and stating that he 
must away to "yon rough isle," says of Laid- 
law : — 



the latter, wishing to assist Scott in obtaining 
some old ballads, wrote to Laidlaw for his aid 
in this quest. It was a task after Laidlaw 's 
own heart, and he ardently set to work to col- 
lect material — making inquiries, and writing 
down from the repeating of old women and the 
singing of servant girls everything that savour- 
ed of antiquity. When in this pursuit he was 
constantly annoyed, first, at finding how much 
the false taste and affectation of Allan Ramsay 
had superseded many of the most striking and 
beautiful of the old songs and ballads of which 
Laidlaw found traces; and secondly, on dis- 
covering that Scott was rather late in coming 
into this field, many of the ancient ballads and 
songs having long passed into oblivion with 
those who knew them by heart. Through the 



traquair knowe- 
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An' my dear Will 1 how will I fen*, 
Without thy kind an' ardent care? 

Without thy verse-inspirin' pen. 
My muse will sleep an' sing nae mair. 

Of the venerable Parish Church of Yarrow, 
which is at present being renovated, Laidlaw 
and Hogg were members, and worshipped re- 
gularly within its walls. 

During the years 1800 and 1801 Sir Walter 
Scott had devoted a large amount of time to 
the collection of material for his "Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border," and some of his friends 
were helping him to procure information and 
ballads from every conceivable source. In the 
meantime Laidlaw had made the acquaintance 
of Mr Andrew Mercer of Selkirk (who is best 
known for his "History of Dunfermline"), and 



instrumentality of Hogg, however, he was able 
to procure the ballad of "Auld Maitland," which 
he soon had the pleasure of giving to Scott 
himself. 

The first meetings of Scott and laidlaw are 
fortunately recorded by the latter, who, a year 
or so before his death,* wrote his ''Recollec- 



•The MS. is undated, but internal evidence in- 
dicates that it was written about the years 1843-45. 
To Sophia Scott, who died in 1837, Laidlaw refers 
in terms as if she were no longer alive; while the 
Ettrick Shepherd is spoken of as " poor Hogg." 
Still more to be relied on areLaidlaw's words that 
'* it is now nearly fifty years " since Hogg's in- 
troduction to Scott, which took place in 1802. 
This, however, must not be taken literally, air 
Laidlaw died in 1845. 
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tions of Sir Walter Scott ^802-1804)." The 
manuscript of these "Recollections" has been 
referred to and quoted extensively by Dr Car- 
ruthers in his "Abbotsford Notanda," but it 
has been reserved to Mr James Sinton, of East- 
lield, Musselburgh, to produce it in its entirety. 
By the permission of the Cui^ators of the Edin- 
burgh University Library, where the manu- 
script is preserved among the Laing Collec- 
tion of MSS., Mr Sinton copied theee valuable 
"Recollections," and contributed the paper, 
with the addition of explanatory notes of his 
own, to the Hawick Archaeological Society's 
"Transactions,'' the paper having been, read at 
the November meeting, 1905, and thus made 
accessible to all admirers of Scott and lovei's 
of the Borders. A limited number of copies 
were thrown off for private circulation, and 
the present writer ha« before him one of these, 
a booklet of 10 pp., the frontispiece being 
"William Laidlaw : from a drawing by Sir 
William> Allan, P.R.S.A., R.A., in the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery" (reproduced in the 
present number of the Border Magazinb). 
For the production of this valuable picture of 
the inner life of the Great Wizard the world of 
letters is much indebted to Mr Sinton' s thought 
and cai-e. From it we make no scruple to 
quote extensively, sine© it reveals the ''person" 
of Soott, of Levdeh, and also of Laidlaw him- 
self. 

Accompanied by Leyden, Scott cam© to 
Blackhouse, provided with a letter from Mr 
Mercer, and also a note of introduction from 
Laidlaw' 8 friend, Mr Clarkson of Selkirk. 
Tliereupon Scott began to make inquiries re- 
^nrdinpr the Douglas Tower, close to the farm, 
to which Laidlaw was ready to reply, recount- 
ing both tradition and history. The following 
is a. vivid picture of what followed : — 

"T then," Laidlaw writes, "went and produced 
• Auld Maitland/ as Hogg had sent it written in 
his own hand from his unrle's and his mother's 
recitation. I.eyden seemed inclined to lay hands 
on the MS., but Mr Scott said quietly that he 
would read it. Instantly, both he and Leyden. 
from their knowledge of the subject, saw and felt 
that the ballad was undoubtedly ancient, and 
their eyes sparkled as they exchanged looks. Mr 
Scott read with great fluency 'con amore,' and 
with much proper emphasis and enthusiasm, all 
which entirely gained my heart. Leyden was like 
a roused lion, tte paced the room from side to 
side, chipped his hands, and repeated after Mr 
Scott such old expressions as echoed the spirit of 
hatred to the vSoutherns as struck his fancy. 1 
had never seeii anything like this, and although 
the Sheriff was likewise excited, so that his 'burr ' 
hectame very perceptible, yet he kept his feelings 
quite under command. But I considered Leyden 
not at all in his senses, and some young English 



gentleman who had fixed himself upon Mr Scott 
and was erased on the subject of old ballads." 

Thereafter both Leyden and Scott set out 
towards Mr Ballantynes at Whithope, near 
Yarrow Manse, where they were engaged to 
dine ; and as Mr BaJlantyne was Laidlaw' s 
vncle, the young poet found in this a pretext to 
get his horse ready to accompany tlie two great 
Boi-der minstrels. 

" There was not a minute of silence," says Laid- 
law, " as we rode down the narrow glen and over 
by the way of Dry hope, to get a view of St Mary's 
Loch, and of the Peel Tower. When we entered 
the Hawkshawdoors, a pass between Blackhouse 
and Dryhope, and where a Beautiful view of the 
lake opens at once to the traveller, Leyden, as I 
expected, was so struck with the scene, that he 
suddenly stopped with an exclamation of 'That's 
grand !' — sprang from his horse, which he gave to 
Mr Scott's servant, and stood in silence for a few 
minutes, admiring the -fine Alpine prospect. Mr 
Scott said less, but, as this was the first time he 
had seen the lake of St Mary's, doubtless more 
was passing in his mind than appeared, and this 
is one of the first points of view of this beautiful 
lake. Often, when returning home, with my 
fishing-rod, had I turned at this place and ad- 
mired the fine effect of the setting sun and the 
approaching twilight, and when I found it ad- 
mired by those whom I thoiight likely to judge of 
and be affected by its beauty. I felt the same sort 
of pleasure as when I found that Walter Scott was 
delighted with Hogg." 

[To BE Continued.] 



Dr J. A. H. Murray, whose name has achieved 
a world-wide celebrity in connection with tho 
great Dictionary, has been the recipient of man\ 
honours from universities and learneil societies ; 
but the tale of such recognitions of his philological 
schohirship is not yet complete. The busy little 
town of Hawick, where Dr Murray spent a good 
many years in scholastic, work, proposes to con- 
fer upon him the honorary freedom of the burgh. 
Dr Murray's native village of Denholm lies a few- 
miles distant from Hawick. In the same village 
was born John Leyden, the friend of Si'ott, whose 
too early death in the East robbed the world of a 
man of extraordinary genius, whose poetic and lin- 
guistic accomplishments had borne a rich fruit 
and Kiven promise of a yet richer harvest. A.s 
everything relating to the Oxford Dictionary is 
of interest, it may be worth recalling that when 
Dr Murray was at Mill Hill he had a special iron 
building erected in his garden, where the various- 
slips sent in by readers were arranged and stored. 
This structure, which someone called a " lexico- 
graphical laboratory,'* attracted mnny visitor:,. 
Among these was Mr Gladstone, who showed the 
keenest interest in the work there being carriec"* 
on: another was a German, who seems to hav> 
been greatly amused at the idea of erecting a 
special building for the Dictionary. ** How tliov- 
oughly English!" he exclaimed. "You English, 
when you have a work to do, build a house to do 
it in: a German scholar would sit down and do 
it ill his garret." 
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A Border Landmark* 

The auld Roon Hoose, the Wishin' Stane» 

The cherished Velvet Knowe, 
Anld Archie's Cot. now Arthur's Seat, 

And Scotts across the howe. 

, N the estimate of all loyal Langholm - 
ites the Roon Hoose I'anks next the 
Monument in importance as a land- 
mark. Visitors coming into or go- 
ing out^f the miickle toon by way of the toon- 
fit have their attention attracted by the cir- 
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the foaming Esk. Hills with heath and ver- 
dure crowned rise in front and behind. The 
Northward sweep covers Langhobn, its beau- 
tiful suburbs, the glittering waters, the Lodge 
of the Buccleuchs, Peden's View, and innumer- 
able Eskdale hills as they tower to the sky. 
In the south view there is a stretch of wood 
and water which for picturesqueness cannot 
easily be equalled. The eye cover? historic 
Broomholm, Canonbie Lea, and many haunts 
of the Border clans, with the Cumberland hills 
beyond. 

No one seems to know when the landmark 
was raised, but the proprietor's ancestor 
erected the house and threw it open to the 
public as a place of rest and shelter. Unfor- 
tunately it has been frequently badly handled 
by young vandalists. Again it is in need of 
the hand of the restorer. 

During recent summers the Watch Knowe 
has been the scene of some striking outdoor 
preachings. The large number of hearers, in 
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THE ROUND HOUSE. 

George McRobert, Edinburgh. 



cular tower which occupies a conspicuous site 
overlooking the valley of the Esk. 

The Watch Knowe on which the Round 
House stands, in olden times when might was 
right and Border feuds the order of the day, is 
supposed to have served as a look-out or watch 
place. A visit to the eminence at once show.s 
how admirably it would serve the purpose. 

Apart from tlie many associations which now 
gather around the knoll, it coniniaiids some cf 
the finest views in the Borderland. Hence its 
popularitv with natives and incomers alike. 
Once on tfie »*' ot and one understands why the 
walk *^» it i*« so popular. Fvcry prospect 
pleases 

BeT»'^'^h 's tiie famed Skipper's Bridge and 



THE ROUND HOUSE. 



From Photo by 



B. Pringle, Langholm 



varied Sunday garb, coverinjr its sides and 
those of the neighbouring Velvet Knowe, 
formed a memorable picture. The ring of the 
Auld Hundred and the sound of the preacher's 
voice were to manv in the distance suorsrestive 
ot Covenantmj; times. 
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"There ia a wee Boon Hoo8i« that stan's by itsel'. 
Far away frae th' din o' th' toon, 
'Mid scenes that for beauty there's nocht c^n 
excel, ^ ,^ 

Tho' 'e tramp the hale country-side roon . 

Since the above was written the interior and 
roof of the ancient landmark has been com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. It was discovered 
ablaze early one morning m May, and its de- 
struction is supposed to have been the work 
of a mad man. Our second photo, by Miss B. 
Pringle, Langholm, taken from the hill, shows 
the Roon Hoose as it now stands. Various 
proposals are on foot regarding its future 
That, however, will lie with the laird o' 
Broomholni, through whose generosity it was 
erected and maintained. Many Langholmites 
at home and abroad* were much distressed on 
learning of the calamity which had overtaken 
the object of many a Sabbath evening's 
saunter. 

G. M. R. 




Death of Sir Charles Tennant. Bart., 
of The Glen. 

DLL of years and with a splendid re- 
cord of work for his day and gen- 
eration, the master of one of the 
most beautiful homes in the Border- 
land passed to his rest on the 5th June, 1906. 
Sir Charles Tennant, the first Baronet of his 
race, was so widely known that it requires but 
few words from us to commemorate his worth. 
In the first volume of the Border Magazine 
we penned a . biographical sketch of the de- 
parted prince of conmierce, and the high opin- 
ions we then expressed of his worth can be re- 
peated with emphasis now that he has 
" Wan a rest. 
The lownest and the best, 
I' Traquair kirkyaird 

When a' was dune." 

All ranks of society, from the King down- 
wards, paid tributes to the departed, and gen- 
eral sympathy was expressed for Lady Tennant 
and the other members of the bereaved fam- 
ily. 

On Friday, 8th June, he was laid to rest in 
the family burying-ground at Traquair amid 
many tributes of respect and regard. The cof- 
fin containing the body of the late Baronet was 
conveyed on the previous evening from Broad- 
oaks, Surrey, where he passed away, to Inner- 
leithen Station, where it arrived early on Fri- 
day morning. By the same train there tra- 
velled a number of the relatives of the de- 
ceased, including Marguerite, Lady Tennant, 



Sir Edward Tennant, Bart., M.P. ; Mr H. J. 
Tennant, M.P., and Mrs Tennant ; the Right 
Hon. H. H. Asquith, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Mrs AjsquitK, Lady Ribblj^sdale, 
Mr Grahap[i Smith, and Mrs Graham i. Smith. 
Awaiting the arrival of the train were a 
number of the workmen on the Glen estatej by 
whom the cofl&n was borne to a heanfe.. A 
procession was inmiediately formed for Tra- 
quair Church, where the coffin was to receive a 
temporary resting-place prior to the' public 
obsequies. The gentlemen of tKe ' party 
walked behind the hearse, while the ladies 
were seated in carriages. Even at that early 
hour — half -past seven o'clock — there was a 
large turnout of townspeople. At the church 
the mourners were met by. the Rev. Jardine 
Wallace, minister of the parish, and -an old 
friend of the family. The coffin was removed 
from the hearse, and borne into the church, 
and placed on a catafalque in front of the 
communion table. A short service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Mr Wallace, and at its close 
the mourners retired to Kirk House, the re- 
sidence of Sir Edward Tennant, which is with- 
in a few yards of the church and manse of 
Traquair. 

The service at the grave was beautiful and 
impressive. From the church door the coffin 
was borne on the shoulders of estate workmen, 
most of whom had been in Sir Charles Ten- 
nant's service for the last thirty years, to the 
grave through a line of Volunteers, the pipers 
meanwhile playing the '' Lament. ' ' The Volun- 
teers were about sixty in number, and were 
drawn from the local company of the 6th 
V.B.R.S., which the deceased had been instru- 
mental in forming, and of which he was Cap- 
tain at its formation. The mourners were 
headed by Sir Edward Tennant, who had on his 
arm Marguerite Lady Tennant. As the pro- 
cession wended its way slowly round the 
churchyard, the wailing of the pipes and the 
throb of the muflfled drums echoing through 
the trees, the black garb of the mourners con- 
trasting with the green of the luxuriant ver- 
dure, combined to make up a scene most strik- 
ing and deeply impressive. At the grave, 
which was lined with ivy and forget-me-nots, 
a brief committal service was conducted by 
Mr Wallace as the body was laid in its last 
resting place. In honour of their former Cap- 
tain three volleys were discharged by a firing 
party of the Volunteers linder the command of 
Captain Ballantyne. 

On the following Sunday a very large con- 
gregation assembled in Traquair Parish 
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Churcb, jmany being present from Innerleithen. 
Marguerite, Lady Tennant, and two lady 
friends occupied The Glen pt?tr in the gallery. 
The Rev. Jardine Wallace officiated, and all. 
the music was appropriate to the sad occa- 
sion. The text was Philippians i. 23-24, and 
in an excellent discourse the rev. gentleman 
referred fully to death as a change, a sleep, 
and a departure. At the close he said that it 
was not his custoni-r— and he looked upon it as 
unbecoming — to enter into any details to ex- 
cite the emotions, for such passed away like 
the morning cloud or the early dew. It was 
rather the minister's duty to appeal to the 
living, and to impress on them to imitate the 
virtues of him whose loss they all deplored. 
They could not tell how long they might en- 
joy the gift of life. Duty called them to be 
up and doing. ' Time was short, Eternity was 
long, and they should all heed the warnings 
addresseii to them. At the close of a most 
impressive service, the *' Dead March " in 
" Saul " was played, the congregation upstand- 
ing the. while. 

.A worthy sire is succeeded by a worthy son, 
and we feel sure that Sir Edward Tennant 
Bart., M.P., the new laird, will keep alive the 
best traditions of the far-famed Glen. 




Kelso Associations. 

By Sir George Douglas, Bart. 

|T the recent opening of the Kelso Free 
Library, Sir George Douglas, Bart., 
made one of those exquisite liter- 
ary orations for which he has be- 
come famous, and we have pleasure in repro- 
ducing the report of that portion of the pro- 
ceedings from the ''Kelso Chronicle": — 

Sir George 'Douglas had a particularly hearty 
reception on rising to propose "Kelso Public Lib- 
rary," and he did not belie expectation. Indeed, 
it may truly be said that the oration ranks as one 
of the bcjst ever delivered by Sir George, for do- 
livery ae well as matter. He said— It is with 
pride and pl-easure that I rise to congratulate 
Keleo on itd Free Library as an accomplished fact. 
The enlightened munificence of Dr Carnegie, sec- 
onded by the spirited decision of the ratepayers, 
has enriched the town with an institution whose 
possibilities for good are simply beyond calcula- 
tion. May those possibilities beturned to full 
account! Until now, Kelso has possessed no ade- 
quate Library. Yet there are grounds for believ- 
ing it peculiarly appropriate that she should 
possess one. In the first plac€ Kelso is, com- 
paratively speaking, a city of the leisured— it is, 
I think, a blessed distinction. Here, in our gentle, 
almost Arcadian, peace. 



Where Tempe rises in the dale of Tweed 

(so Leyden sang): here — where our noble river, 
seaward bound, turns, midway in its free majestic 
course, to enfold as if with love this favoui'ed 
ground whereon our town is set — here, over-press- 
ure is, I hoi)e, I think, unknown. Our time is 
much at our own disposal; we may do 
with it what we will. And so we may 
possess our minds in quietness, and snatch 
some salvage from the flying hours for culture of 
those "seed-plots of eternity." In this our Library 
should stead iw well. Or, to look back— in the rich 
associaMons, blended and entwined, which make 
our Kelso 'what she is — associations ever present 
to those who look with more than, the mere fleshly 
eye and see beyond the obvious— associations var- 
ied, sometimes grandiose— memories of monarchs 
crowned and monarchs dead; of revolution, war- 
fare, change ; memories of holy men and of monastic 
life, which cluster still beneath that lantern- 
tower which crowns King David's pile, and still, 
after seven hundred years, commands and domin- 
ates our daily life: in this rich many-tinted braid 
of association the literary strand is not the least. 
I will not seek to disentangle it ; it is enough to 
touch it at a point or two. In those old days, 
when th« prosperity of Kelso Abbey reached its 
zenith, the fair humanities were not forgotten 
there: letters graced its cloistral qiliet. Of the 
abbots, two, at least — Herbert and Ernald— were 
known as authors, writing on grave themes. Wal- 
ter, the Prior, who flourished in the latter half 
of the 12th century^ wrote on a subject which, 
under changed conditions, has not ceased to exer- 
cise us y^t: the freedom of the Church in Scot- 
land. A school taught by the monks enjoyed good 
repute; a collection of charters formed by them 
is still preserved in Edinburgh. Our Library, 
opened to-day, prolongs this good tradition. But 
these things are remote. With your permission, 
I take six centuries in my stride. At Floors 
Castle, then, during the 18th century, flourished 
John Ker, third Duke of Hoxburghe, the famous 
book-collector, a man of a fine literary enthusiasm. 
His books from Caxton's press, his broadside bal- 
lads, his unique Boccaccio — these live in literary 
history. He imported into his ruling passion a 
touch of extravagance which recalls the Benais- 
sance; and, beneath the impetus by him imparted, 
the not ignoble lust of bibliomania attained its 
highest point. In the same century, here, in a 
garden by the river, on a forenoon in summer, the 
boy that would be Sir Walter Scott was awakened 
to the glamour of the past. Thi-o' an old book 
its spell was cast upon ^im, and' thro' him, upon 
us, upon the world. Could we identify the spot 
where Scott first devoured Bishop Percy's Reliques. 
Ave should do well to mark it with an inscribed 
stone. For the results of that morning's reading 
have been momentous and beneficent. And, with 
a little trouble, the spot might yet be traced. At 
a later date— indeed, within living memory — Hor- 
atiufi Bonar. before his change of views, ministered 
in our North Kirk. In those days the periodic 
publication of the "KeUo Tracts" was eagerly 
looked for; whilst Bonar's booklet called "The 
Night of Weeping" attained a huge circulation. 
These things are now obsolete. But one of Dr 
Bonar's hymns is still held by competent judges 
to be the best in our language. Only one Teadi*^ 
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iscence more. The Angler-Poet, Thomas Stoddait, 
choee Keleo for hie home, and here gave himself 
up to the idyllic life, the pursuit of hie meditative 
hobby. So doing, he forewent perhaps the making 
of a greater name. And yet, perhaps, he chos« 
the better part. At any rate, there are those of 
us who still cherish his racy dialogues, still follow 
the rambles of Tom Otter and Jack Leister, still 
rise with pleasure to his poetic vein, expressed 
in dainty song and musing fancy. To-day Mr 
Stoddart's' daughter, the biographer of John Stuart 
Blackie, of St Francis of Assisei, and of Isabella 
Bird, continues the literary tradition of her fam- 
ily with credit and distinction in our midst. So 
I have brought my record up to date. A town 
which can boast traditions such as these deserves 
to have a Library. And now one word as to the 
Library. A Library is essentially a democratic 
institution: it knows nought of exdusiveness. It 
is, as 'twere, a rich and boundless country stretch- 
ed before us ; and it is there for who will conquer 
it, and make its wealth his own. Thrre is a 
gage for the adventurous^the fortunate youth, the 
happy prince, be he whoe'er he may ! The lists ai^ 
open; the herald has proclaimed the contest; the 
challenge is to all comers? Who will embark on 
this superb adventure.'' Who will bring home this 
golden fleece? None is so poor, unfriended, sod 
at heart, that he shall be refused his chance. For 
the boons and consolations of a Library are in 
their nature free: "in widest commonalty spread," 
they are as catholic, as all-embracing, as are those 
greater boons and higher consolations of Chris- 
tianity itself. What fairer fortune, or what higher 
privilege, could fall to us than this: to be made 
free of the great minds of all the ages? And this 
our Library affords us — to sit at sages' feet, to 
commune with the gifted, to hear as with the 
spiritual ear the speech of lips divine — Plato, 
Spinosa, Berkeley, and Novalis; Virgil, Petrarch, 
and Dante; Sidney and Milton; Racine and 
Schiller; Bacon, Newton, Darwin— it is such as 
these I mean: Nazarites of learning; Chrysos- 
toms, golden-mouthed and silver-tongued; Astro- 
phels of tsublime Arcadifis; Galahads, from boy- 
hood self-devoted, the mystic Saingreal of whose 
selfless que^t is abstract Truth and Beauty— nameai 
which, to utter merely, or to hear pronounced, is 
to feel our hearts uplifted by the thought of some- 
what loftier than ourselves inhabiting man's form 
— somewhat less earthly gross, more purely spirit- 
ual, raised to a higher term of intellectual power, 
destined to triumph over the common lot, evading 
Atropos and her abhorred shears, to taste of im- 
mortality! —To know such men as these is among 
the gifts with which Dr Cacnegie's Library endows 
us. Most heartily do I wish it prosperity — do I 
commend it to your earnest, reverent, discrimin- 
ating use. I have pleaf-ure in proposing "Prosper- 
ity to Kelso Public Library, coupled with the 
names of Dr Carnegie and Dr Morrison. 




What t.liouGfh no rule of courtly grace 
To measured mood had trained her pace? — 
A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne'er from the heath-flower dash'd the dew ; 
E'en the slight harebell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airv tread. 

"Ladv of the Lake.^' 



The Romance of the Romany. 

' HOUGH the recent invasion by Ger- 
man gipsies was not a thing to be 
desired, yet it has had the eflfect of 
once more drawing public attention 
to these peculiar people. We in the Border- 
land have been long familiar with the gipsy 
race, and they have a warm place in our 
hearts, even though we do occasionally say, 
" Scour the duds o' Yetholm." Unfortunately 
the few wanderers (detached from the large 
body of the continental gipsies) who visited 
the Borderland were not very good representa- 
tives, yet we rejoice that they met with much 
kindness from the Bonlerers — treatment which 
was in marked contrast to what they received 
in some other parts of the country. We came 
into close contact with the tribe which was in 
Glasgow for many weeks, and we found them 
a most interesting and intelligent people. The 
Romance of the Romany is not tlead jet by 
any means, and we would strongly urge our 
readers to get the works by George Borix)w. 
We have before us a tine edition on thin paper 
issued by the well-known pul)lisher, John Lane, 
The Bodley Head, London. The volumes in- 
clude "The Romany Rye," "The Bible in 
Spain," " Lavengro," and " Zincali,'* and are 
marvels of cheapness. Bound in cloth with 
gilt top, they extend to nearly 600 
pages each, and are sold at Is 6d net. 
W'e may again refer to this subject, but seeing 
we have several contributors dealing with the 
gipsies, we content ourselves witii quoting the 
following paragraphs contributed by a Border 
gentleman to an evening paper, which is well- 
known for its frequent good Border notes. 

What is the difference between t» gipsy and a 
tinker? An exhaustive answer to thismiiery will 
be given in a work, which is at present engaging 
the attention of Mr Andrew M'Corraick. a well- 
known Qallovidian gipsyiologist. A few years ago 
Mr M'Cormick discovered that the MarwhallB, Mac- 
millans, Gordons, and other nomadic families, who 
have long peregrinatetl Galloway, pos.seBtied a lan- 
guage, which was almost entirely devoid of either 
Celtic or Anglo-Saxon elements. This proved to 
be rich in words of Romany origin: and the claims 
of the wanderers to be considered descendants of 
the Egyptians, who invaded not merely Britain, 
but various Continental countries, in th» course 
of the fifteenth century has thus been established. 
It is interesting to recall that this familiarity of 
the Galloway nomads with the Romany patois 
seems to have been unknown to Sir Walter Scott, 
whose portraiture of Meg Merrilees is generally 
supposed to have been suggested by a virago of 
the Marshall clan. 

Thriving colonies of native gipsies flourish in 
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Kirk-Yetholm, Hedpath, Wooler, and several oilier 
Border villages. These nomads resemble their 
Continental brethren in the fact that they speak 
not only in the language of the country of their 
birth, but the Eomany jargon. Readers of Borfow 
mrill remember that familiarity with the Romany 
tongue, as it is spoken in England, enabled him 
to converse freely with the Spanish gipsies cr 
Oitanos. It is, therefore, feared that a conjanc- 
tion with the Scottish " muggers *' might render 
the aliens anxious to lengthen their tour in Brit- 
ain. Though few of the Border gipsies follow 
settled occupations, the refining influences of civi- 
lisation have during the last fifty years effected a 
wonderful change in the race. Nowadays their 
transgressions against the law are largely limited 
to poaching and trespassing. But as many who 
are intimately acquainted with Romany ways be- 
lieve that the predatory habits of the race are lat- 
ent rather than suppressecl, it is to be hoped t?:at 
they may be isolated from the temptation which 
the German vagrants are well-fitted to supply. 

Apropos the baptisms of gipsy children that 
were celebrated in the German Church, Wood- 
lands Road, Glasgow, it is interesting to recall 
that all over the world the gipsy race attach a 
superstitions importance to observances of this 
nature. The characteristic is a distinguishing 
feature of the " muggers " of the Scottish Border, 
in spite of the fact that it is seldom a member of 
the fraternity can be induced to attend a place of 
worship. According to the practice of the Scot- 
tish Church, no parent, who has not been admitted 
as a member, can present a child for baptism. 
But as different rules obtain in England, the 
nomads have recourse to the good offices of the 
vicar of Norham, the nearest village on the Nor- 
thumberland side of the Tweed. The genuine 
gipsy may also be distinguished from all other 
itinerants by the rites' which he associates with 
the death of a member of his tribe. No matter 
how valuable the personal effects of the deceased 
may be, they are invariably destroyed by fire. 
This strange usage was last observed in Scotland 
about three years ago, when an excellent van was 
burned at Falkirk, on the occasion of the death of 
the queen of the Boswell tribe. 




All the Year Round at the Lakes. 

mOSE of us who have had the plea- 
sure of spending even a short time 
at the English Lakes must have felt 
that this charming district has 
much in common with the Borderland — more, 
' indeed, than with any part of England. Count- 
less are the articles and many the books writ- 
ten about this delightful region, but we ques- 
tion if there has ever been as popular a vol- 
ume as the one just issued by the well-known 
firm of James MacLehose & Sons, University 
publishers, Glasgow. The book, '* Months at 
the Lakes," is from the pen of Canon H. I). 



Rawnsley, and is the result of twenty years* 
close observation of the changing seasons in 
the district he loves so well, and for which he 
has done so much by his pen and his fostering 
of home industries at Keswick. The worthy 
Canon is an indefatigable worker for tlie good 
of mankind, and for this alone we are indebted 
to him, but he is also a brilliant writer, and, 
while perusing his present volume, we seem to 
feel the breeze from Skiddaw or Helvellyn, 
and hear the lapping of the wavelets on the 
pebble shores of Grasmere and Derwent water. 
The book, which is finely printed on thick 
paper and well bound, contains nine beauti- 
ful views of the district, and is published at 
5s. The twelve months are each dealt with 
separately by the author, and the sights and 
sounds he has observed during all these years 
are carefully and attractively noted, but the 
book contains much more than nature studies. 
Folklore and local customs receive much atten- 
tion. 

It would be hard to say which is tlie best 
month of the year in the Vale of Keswick. 
Canon Rawnsley forbears to pronounce. Im- 
partially he loves them all. Bleak December 
yields him this cheery sketch, which concludes 
the volume and the record of the year : — " But, 
what, we cannot begin the day's ' diversion ' 
without ' a laal bit ' song ! The hounds must 
have music wherever they go, and grand nuisic 
it is, as all know who have heard the whole of 
silent Skiddaw suddenly find a voice and echo 
to the mellow chiming of the Blencathra pack. 
But their time for music has not come : it is 
ours to make music for them. * Where's Mel- 
vin?' cries a voice — I think it was the par- 
son's. * Melvin, we nuist have 'John Peel.' 
And there, in the middle of the ring, with the 
old Town Hall to be a sounding-board and all 
the houses in the Market Square to echo back 
the song, Melvin of the sturdy voice strikes up 
* D'ye ken John Peel?' waves his hands when 
he gets to the end of the first verse, and with 
a cry, 'Now, all together I' obliges the whole 
crowd — men, women, children, parson, law- 
yer, banker, tradesman — to shout the chorus, 
' Yes, I ken John Peel,' till one felt the sound 
of the chorus would fly over Skiddaw-top to 
far-off Caldbeckdale, and waken from tlie dead 
the veteran huntsman who was run to earth 
fifty years ago. Then the song ceases. The 
huntsman winds a blast upon his horn, and 
away go the dogs, and away at their heels the 
whole town-multitude, for their annual 
breather upwn Skiddaw 's side, through the 
frost and sunshine of a glorious winter morn." 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

An anti(j[uarian friend, whose knowledge of ancient documents places him in the front rank of those who 
reveal the story of the past, has suggested to us that there must be many old manuscripts, charters, &c., await- 
ing elucidation in the mansions and homes of the Borderland. Believing this to be correct, and having special 
facilities for deciphering and transcribing old MSS., &.(*., we shall be pleased to enter into communication with 
anyone having such documents. 

W^e beg to draw the attention of our readers to the variety of articles contained in this issue of the 
Border Magazine, and the pleasant way in which they link themselves together. 

The Border Keep. 

The three following paragraphs, the first Laidlaw, only daughter of Eobert Laidlaw of Peel, 

from the •' Scottish American," and the others «?d a relative of William Laidlaw the friend of 

- 1, , . J. 0. xi Sir \\ alter Scott, and the author of Lucys Flit- 

from a well-known evening paper, refer to the ^in'." Dr Paterson and his family were on terms 

severing of more links with the past. of great intimacy with Sir Walter at Abbotsford. 

A native of Glasgow, Mrs Cavan was a daughter 
There died at Kirkcudbright recently Mrs of the Rev. Dr Nathaniel Paterson, of Free St 
Cavan, wife of the Rev. James Cavan, minister Andrew's Church. This venerable cleric was a 
emeritus of the United Free Church, Kirkmaideu, grandson of the prototype of Sir Walter Scott's 
Wigtownshire. She was one of the' descendants of "Old Mortality," and as he enjoyed the friend- 
"Old Mortality." The deceased iady was the ship of the great novelist, one is justified in con- 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Dr Nathaniel eluding that he supplied materials for the famous 
Paterson, of St Andrew's Free Church, Glasgow. novel. Interesting as the career of Dr Paterson 
Robert Paterson, the " Old Mortality " of Sir was, it was, however, eclipsed by that of his nncle 
Walter Scott, was born at Haggisha, near Haw- John, who, according to tradition, emigrated to 
ick, in 1715, and migrated to Galloway, where he Baltimore, where he became a wealthy merchant, 
left his home in order to devote the remainder of This worthy had two children named respectively 
his life to the self-imposed task of repairing the Elizabeth and Robert. The former married Jer- 
tombstones of the Covenanters throughout the ome Bonaparte, who subsequently became King of 
country. Walter, his second son, died at Bal- Westphalia, and the latter died before attaining 
maclellnn. Walter's eldest son, born in 1787 in middle life, leaving a widow destined to become 
the parish of Kells, was the Rev. Dr Nathaniel Marchioness of Wellesley. It is doubtful if the 
Paterson. Dr Paterson's first charge was the par- imagination of the novelist ever fancied a more ex- 
ish of Galashiels, where he wrote his well-known traordinary denouement than that which linked 
book, " The Manse Garden." He married Miss the great Duke of Wellington with the crack- 
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brained enthusiast who made the repair of Cove- 
nanting tombstones his life-work. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The recent death of Sir William Gordon of 
Earlston (Kirkcudbright), serves as a reminder of 
the prominence of the Gordon family in Gallo- 
vidian history and romance. A remote ancestor of 
the deceased baronet is supposed to have furnished 
Scott with the incident on which the ballad of 
" Young Lochinvar " was founded. Another mem- 
ber of the family was one of the first natives of 
GaUoway to adopt the doctrines of John Wycklifi. 
This worthy, who was locally known as " Sanie 
Bough " on account of his great size and strength, 
died in 1580 at the age of 101. During the rising, 
which culminated in the battle of Bothwell Bridge, 
the then laird of Earlston was killed when about 
to join the insurgent Covenanters with a party of 
his retainers. His son Alexander, who took part 
in the engagement, escaped with difficulty, and 
was afterwards outlawed. In spite of all his suf- 
ferings, the moderate counsels with which Alex- 
ander Gordon was identified rendered him so ob- 
noxious to his party that he is believed to have 
been the prototype of Henry Morton, the hero of 
" Old Mortality." In his novels, " The Men of the 
Moss Haggs,'' "Lochinvar," and "The Standard 
Bearer," Crockett has also utilised many Earlston 
legends. A Bible and a sword which belonged to 
the Covenanting members of the family are still 
in the possession of their descendants. 



Colonel Sir Simon Macdonald Lockhart, Bart., of 
the Lee and Carnwath, Lanarkshire (late of the 
Ist Life Guards), Sir Louis Mitchell, and Mr 
Reeve, of the War Stores Commission, have re- 
turned home from South Africa. Sir Simon is the 
custodian of the famous family heirloom, the Lee 
Penny, which in Lee House is kept in a gold box 
presented to Count Lockhart by Maria Theresa. 
The Lee Penny, which is referred to in Scott's 
" Talisman," is simply a bit of pebble set in a 
silver coin. When on the expedition from Scot- 
land to bury Brnce's heart in the Holy Land, the 
leader. Sir James Douglas, was killed in battle in 
Spain. An ancestor, Sir Simon Lockhart, who 
brought the heart back to Scotland, obtained the 
supposed magical Lee Penny as part of the ran- 
som of a Moorish chief. 



My favourite quotation is an old Scottish pro- 
verb, " He that tholes overcomes." To me it seems 
to sum up the secret of life — the life that is worth 
living. To Scottish folk the old Scottish words 
are more expressive than the English; "bears" or 
"endures" seems cold and tame compared with 
the poignant "tholes"— Its very sound makes 
vivid and real to us suffering and anguish. It is 
easier to do a brave action than to thole. All of 
ns have our brave moments, for bravery is often 
but a matter of presence of mind ; but " tholing " 
— ^that is different. It is a state, not an action, 
and how few have the calm courage for that. 
" He that tholes overcomes " might have been the 
life-motto of that dauntless spirit and fascinating 
personality, Robert Louis Stevenson, whose life 
was a continual tholing of pain, "for so long," 
said he, " that I think I can say I have won my 
wager and recovered my glove." Then, only to 



mention one other instance to illustrate my pro- 
verb, one equally beloved of his country. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, after a life of exceptional prosperity and 
happiness, was overtaken by calamity. Seven long 
years he battled with fate ; everything was against 
him, financial ruin, loss of kindred, failing pow- 
ers—yet, says Swinburne, "we have a record not 
only of dauntless endurance, but of elastic and 
joyous heroism, of life indomitable to the last, of 
a spirit and intellect that no trials could impair^ 
and no suffering decay."— Jean K. 



At the annual gathering of the Edinburgh 
Borderers' Union, Mr A. Ormiston made an 
amusing speech, and one or two of his good 
stories I found in the " Scottish American '* 
under the heading "' Border Humour." As 
they will stand repetition I have much pleasure 
in giving them a place in the " Keep." 

"Onybody kent," said Mr Ormiston, "that the 
Borders are just the selvidge, and that was the 
weakest part o* the web!" A Hawick or Border 
man would have answered that the selvidge was 
put on the web to protect it, and that was what 
the Borders had done for Scotland for many a 
day. He met a man some time ago who waxed 
enthusiastic over the Border language, giving as 
an illustration — " Yow and mei will pow a pei," 
and saying you can't understand that. " A'richt," 
said I, " Yow and mei will pow a pei as sune as 
ye like." Mr Ormiston also told the story of the 
waiter applying for a situation who was asked 
how many languages he had. "Threi," was his 
answer, " Hawick, Jethart, and Galashiels." A 
gentleman on horseback arrived at a Border inn 
and put up for the night, an ostler taking charge 
of his horse. Later on the same man appeared to 
look after the gentleman's own wants, much to his 
disgust. "Haven't you got any waiter here?" 
"A* kinds o' waiter, sir," was the reply; would 
you like it het or cauld, or would you like it wall 
waiter or waiter waiter?" 



Another of Mr Ormiston's amusing sallies was 
that of the minister of the Church of Scotland who 
was telling of how he had three sons, and they 
were all ministers, too. How very remarkable It 
was! "Ah, Dr Campbell," said one of his hear- 
ers, "I can tell you a far curiouser thing than 
that; I kent a man who had three sons and they 
were a' hanged." At one time a man, whom he 
would call a " Wandering Willie," used to call 
at his father's house in Denholm with a tin car- 
pet bag. He- had added matches to his stock, and 
he said — " Now, maister, I wad like if ye wad 
juist try thae spunks; and if ye find that they're 
no juist the vera thing aw'U mak' a complaint." 
His father struck one on the box, and said they 
were very good matches. " Ah," said he, " aw 
sei ye ken the richt way to treat a match. Aw'm 
a man that likes to gie fair hornie to everything, 
and aw think that even a spunk should get a fair 
chance for its life. The maist* o' folk strike the 
spunk richt enough, but the great thing is to hand 
its heid doon." 

DoMiNiB Sampson. 
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Are our Border Ballads Accurate? 

^HE late Lord Lyttou invented a poilour 
game which consisted of reading to 
one of a lad*g© company, seated round 
a table, a stoiy, which was passed on 
orally by each of the otliers present, in turn, 
to his neighbour, and then written down by 
the last to receive it, when this final version 
was compared with the original. The discrep- 
ancies and variations found to subsist between 
these two versioais were often remarkable. In 
much the some way our Border ballads, re- 
peated and handed on one to another from 
generation to genenition, have undoubtedly 
suffered with regard to their accuracy. When 
at last the ballads came to be "set down" in 
print, according to the ta«te or skill of the re- 
dactor, they were, as a rule, accepted, without 
much inquiry as. to whether the various, de- 
t«iils were in all likelihood correct. As Mopsa 
in the "Winter's Tale' says, "I love a. ballad 
in print o' life, for then we are sure they are 
true." Many people, indeed, agree with Sir 
George Douglas that it is quite unnecessary to 
inquire minutely into- facts, historical or other- 
wise, as regards our ballads, and hold that they 
ought to be accepted without the application 
of the higher criticism, else their spirit and 
chann ai-e in dangei- of vanishing. But if a 
ballad is found on examination to be inconsist- 
ent with fact, it has j^robably suffered either 
in transmission or at the hands of the editor, 
for the original "maker" of the ballad was un- 
likely to fall into glaring error when dealing 
with matters of which he was perfectly cognis- 
ant. It is, then, cause for profound thankful- 
ness when we find one well qualified in ever}' 
way setting himself to inquire minutely and 
carefully into the truths of any of our cherished 
national ballads, and endeavouring to bring 
them back, in some degree at least, to their 
supposed original condition. Such a. task has 
been essayed by Lieut. -Colonel Elliot, a scion 
Off the noble house of Elliot, members of which 
figure in so many of our ancient ballads. In 
his beautiful quarto volume, just published,* 
such well-known ballads as "Jamie Telfer,*' 
*'The Battle of Philiphaugh," and "Little Jock 
Elliot" are minutely sci-utinised, and their in- 
accuracies pointed out. 

As regards the ballad of "Jamie Telfer," the 



* "The Trustworthiness of Border Ballads, as 
rxemplified bv Mamie Telfer o' the Fair Dodhead' 
and other Ballads." By Lieut .-Col. the Hon. Fit^ 
William Elliot. Edinburgh and London: Wm. 
lilackwood & Sons (lOs 6d net.) 



existence of two different versions lia* long 
been known. One of these versions was in- 
cluded by Sir Walter Scott in the 'Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border,'* while the other was 
given to the world by Professor Child, in his 
"English and Scottish Popular Ballads." The 
origin of Sir Walter Scott*s version of this bal- 
lad is a mystery. No one knows witere he got 
it, and he himself never condescended to throw 
any light on its source. Sir Walter, indeed, 
was taken to task by James Hogg for the 
version in tlie Minstrelsy, which departed so far 
from the ballad as recited by his mother. The 
version given by Professor Child is known as 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe's, and is hym a 
manuscript now in the possession of Mr William 
Macnmth of Edinburgh, a well-known author- 
ity on ballad literature. It would be very 
interesting if Mr Macniath could tell us any- 
thing regarding the history of this manuscript. 
That it is the original version has for some 
time been believed, and Lieut. -Col. Elliot now 
puts it almost beyond doubt. To accuse such 
an one as Sir Walter Scott of deliberately alter- 
ing and amplifying an ancient ballad in order 
to exalt his own chief or clan may seem to 
many as going rather too far in the way of 
fair criticism. Yet this is what, in this case, 
ha« eridentlv been done. In extenuation, it 
may be said that in Sir Walter Scott's time, 
such an act would not be reckoned the- literary 
sin wliich it is now regarded as being. Not to 
speak of wholesale forgeries by some eminent 
names. Bishop Percy admits that he altered 
various ballads which are included in his 
"Reliques," and no doubt these alterations were 
improvements. Tliat Sir Walter Scott still 
more largely nltered the Imllads collected to 
form his Minstrelsy goes without saying. On© 
would wish to be able to apply to him, in 
this connection, what Dr Johnson wrote for 
Goldsmitli*R epitaph, that '"Nullum quod teti- 
git non omavit," "Retouched nothinir tl«at he 
did not adorn." But in the case of the ballad 
of "Jamie Telfer," at all events, one hesitates 
to come to this conclusion, for even the added 
stanzas, to be referred to presently, beautiful 
as they are in themselves, cannot be regarded 
as other than an excrescence. On comparing 
the two versions of the ballad, we find that in 
Scott's the chief chara^'ters belong to the Buc- 
deuch family, while in Shai*pe's the main actors 
in the scene are Elliots. Tlie geography like- 
wise has evidently been altered to suit the 
changed personages. Tlie various localities in 
the two versions of the ballad are minutely 
examined in th© volume under review, by the 
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help of three maps, and the whole story is 
subjected to a searching scrutiny. Scott's 
version, again, as already noted, has eiglit 
stanzas more thaii Shai-pe's, which Lieut.-Col 
Elliot admits to be "the most beautiful, the 
most striking and vivid of all," but yet he 
boldly asserts, in opposition to Professor 
Yeitcli, that they are so utterly out of keeping 
witli the sober, matter-of-fact style of the bal- 
lad, as to suggest grave dcubts regarding their 
authenticity. Simplicity and artlessness are 
of the very essence of all ancient ballads, and 
a rise to higher flights savours of modernity. 
Besides, we all 'know how proud Sir Walter 
Scott was to claim descent from Auld Wat of 
Harden, who is the conspicuous figure iu these 
added stanza* ; yet, strange to say, the Elliots 
of Minto also claim to be descended from Auld 
Wat, and not from Martin Elliot, the hero of 
Shai-pe's version of "Jamie Telfer." Here we 
liave, then, tlie spectacle of two septs or rlaiis 
which were often at deadly feud in olden times 
claiming descent from a common ancestor I 
The conclusion come to by the writer of this 
volume as regards the ballad is one difficult 
to gainsay, that "Stxxtt's version is an adaptar 
tion of Shai-pe's," and that the adapter was in 
all probability Sir Walter himself. Even the 
latest editor of the Minstrelsy, Mr T. F. Hender- 
son, admits that sbme of the added stanzas, at 
all events, are probably from the pen of the 
first redactor. 

Passing over the ballad of "Little Jock El- 
liot/' which Sir Walter Scott did not include in 
his Minstrelsy, but as to the genuineness of 
which Lieut.-Col. Elliot submits verv convinc- 
ing proofs, we come to the latest in time of 
the old Border ballads, namely, the "Battle 
of Philipfiaugh." Here our author is on firmer 
ground, fix>m his training as a K)ldier, and be 
goes into the whole subject in a veiy masterly 
way. Of this ballad Sir Walter, its first editor, 
Bjiid that "its sole merit lay in the fact that 
it coincided accurately with history." After 
some looking into the matter, the conclusion 
arrived at by our author was the very reverse, 
for he fooind that not only did Sir Walter 
Scott's description of the battle differ from 
the ballad, but that also Hogg's account in 
his "Wat Pringle o' the Yair" and Mr Craig- 
Brown in his "History of Selkirkshire" are 
hopelessly at variance. Hence the independ- 
ent investigation, the results of which are 
given in this volume. 

As regards the battle, Lieut.-Col. Elliot re- 
marks that there are probably only two im- 
portant points connected with it upon which 



historians agree, namely, its date and its result I 
Sevei-al curious examples are given -by him of 
"the looseness with which historians describe 
military mofvements." And here we have the 
important factor in this investigation, tha^; no 
statement of a contemporary, and especially 
of a later historian, as regards the disposition 
and movement of tioops, is taken for granted, 
but each is subjected to the test of military' 
or geographical requirements. The result is 
a long and painstaking research, which sets 
the ballad as well as the battle in quite a new 
light. To tr^' to reproduce here the various 
points of the argument would be both tedious 
and prolix, and for these all interested are re- 
ferred to the volume itself. One thing is cer- 
tain, that readers of this paper will agi-ee that 
the last word has at length been said -^)n what, 
it is concluded, was, from a military view- 
point, "a very insignificant combat.'' 

The last paper in this interest in<,^ volume is 
o«ne which will probably give a shew k t4> some 
cherished notions. It is entitled "On liorder 
Verse relating to Flodden Traditions." We 
now leave the "pride, pomp, and cLicumstance 
of glorious war^' to consider the niihery which 
war usually brings in its train. T^iat such 
miseiy followed "Flodden 's fatal field" Iia.s for 
generations been an accepted beliet. else what 
is the meaning of that "wail" whioh Ii:«h cpme 
down to our own day, enshrined in "The fiowers 
of the forest are a' wede agay " I Here, how- 
ever, we have an attempt to pn»ve that tiiese 
words have no reference to Flodde-:) : we say, 
"an attempt to prove," for many will no doubt 
be "convinced against their will." witli the 
proverbial i^esult. And yet the ar<runierits pre- 
sented against the orthodox belief are numerous 
and cogent. As regards the state of the Bor- 
der country inmiediately after Flodden, it is 
asserted that "(1) Lord Home's division of ]^oi- 
derei-8 Mas not materially weakened by the 
battle, and their 'morale' is more likely to 
ha,ve been raised by their own success than 
diminished by the calamity whieli befell the 
rest of the army. After the l)attle the Bor- 
derei*s not only successfully jirotected their 
country from English raids, but sei.t raadt* into 
England. (2) Tlie losses sustaine*! hy the 
Borderers at Flodden, us well as the injuries 
committed by the English subsequently, were 
insignificant, and afforded no cause for any 
general lamentation. (3) Tlie general spirit of 
the people was adverse to peace — n spirit which 
was engendered by their successes since their 
defeat at Flodden.*^" 

If all this is true, hoW account for the tra- 
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dition of the ancient ballad relating to Flodden, 
of which only some three lines are believed to 
exist, but on which Miss Jean Elliot founded 
her beautiful verses, which are so clever in imi- 
tation of the ancient forms that even Sir Wal- 
ter Soott could scarcely be persuaded that they 
were written two centuries and a half after 
Flodden ? Sir Walter admitted that Mrs Cock-r 
burn's version wa« written without any relation 
to that event, but what of the Hawicflt and 
Selkirk traditions ? — ^what of " The Souters of 
Selkirk" and the verses sung annually at the 
Hawick Common- Riding, not to speak of var- 
ious other instances ? This is a subject which 
eminently calls for calm and deliberate scrut- 
iny, with the laying aside, if possible, of all 
preconceived ideas, and such a scrutiny is here 
pi-esented to us. That there was great trouble 
after Flodden is, of course, admitted, but the 
conclusion here anived at is, that "the trouble 
was due, not to the loss of the battle, but to 
the death of the King, with the consequent 
result tliat the government was for many years 
in the hands of hostile factions.'* This, if not 
such a poetical, may be at least a more truth- 
ful, explanation, and we leave it for the con- 
sideration of the readers of this most interest- 
ing and suggestive volume. 

J. Lindsay. 



Notes and Queries. 

KERSFIELD OR KERFIELD. 

In the corner formed by the junction of the 
Dunioii Hill road from Jedburgh to Hawick 
and the road to Bedrule, and about thirty 
yards from each of these roads, there is a mere 
termed Kerfield pond. This is situated on the 
left-hand side of the road on going towards 
Hawick, while on the right-hand side, but 
nearer the bridge that is thrown across the 
l>urn which farther down runs past Know- 
south, is the site whereon, a century ago, a 
few houses stood — the place being designated 
Kerfield. Here George Noble, a Border poet, 
dwelt. (See Border Magazine for December, 
1902.) I know nothing about Kersfield 
Mains farm. G. M. W. 



KEY FOUND AT HERMITAGE. 

It may interest ** S. D. E." and other read- 
ers of the Border Magazine to have some 
more information on the key found by the 
masons at Hermitage Castle. The following 



notes may be found in the "Border Minstrelsy" 
in connection with Leyden's ballad on " Lord 
Soulis." "The door of the chamber, where 
Lord Soulis is said to have held his conferences 
with the evil spirits, is supposed to be opened 
once in seven years by that demon to which, 
when he [Lord Soulis] left the castle never to 
return, he committed the keys, by throwing 
them over his left shoulder, and desiring it to 
keep them till his return." Thus Leyden 
made use of that part of the tradition: — 

Think not but Soulis was M'ae to yield 

His warlock chamber o'er; 
He took the keys from the rusty lock, 
That never were ta*eii before. 

He threw them o*er his left shoulder. 

With nieikle care and pain ; 
And he bade it keep them fathoms deep, 

Till he returned again. 

" In the course of this autumn," a note 
dated 1806 adds, ** the Earl of Dalkeith, being 
encamped near the Hermitage Castle for the 
amusement of shootipg, directed some work- 
men to clear away the rubbish from the door 
of the dungeon, in order to ascertain its an- 
cient dimensions and architecture. To the 
great astonishment of the labourers and of 
the country people who were watching their 
proceedings, a rusty iron key, of considerable 
size, was found among the ruins, a little way 
from the dungeon door. The well-known tra- 
dition instantly passed from one to another ; 
and it was generally agreed that the malevol- 
ent demon,* who had so long retained posses- 
sion of the key of the castle, now found him- 
self obliged to resign it to the heir-apparent 
of the domain. In the course of their re- 
searches a large iron ladle, somewhat resem- 
bling that used by plumbers, was also discov- 
ered ; and both the relics are now in Lord Dal- 
keith's possession." The supernatural ele- 
ment is, of course, to be taken with the pro- 
verbial grain of salt. G. M. W. 



Commissioner James R. Garfield, at a dinner iu 
Chicago, told a story of Adam Black, the founder 
of the well-known publishing house. "One day a 
short time after Mr Black had opened his book 
shop," he said, "a rough-looking man entered 
stealthily, leaned over the counter, winked, and 
whispered in Mr Black's ear—" * I've got some fine 
smuggled whisky that ye can have at a great bar- 
gain.' * Go away.' said Mr Black, ' I want no- 
thing of that kind. You are a bad man. Go away.' 
But the smuggler must have doubted the sincerity 
of this repulse, for now, leaning over the counter 
again, he whispered still more earnestly—' I'll take 
prayer books for it.'" 
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Links with Earlston-on-Leader. 

iRS MOTHERWELL, an old lady 
who first saw light in the fair Bor- 
der village of Earlston, Dear 
Leader's winding stream, where 
many a time she gathered the wild flowers 
growing on its banks in the days of her happy 
childhood, has passed into the shadowland. 
Robina Walker, a daughter of the late Robert 
Walker, in his early days fariuer of Craigs- 
ford, and later merchant in Earlston, was bom 
20th May, 1817. 

Groing to Edinburgh in her teens, a tall, fair 



MRS MOTRKRWKLL. 



auburn-haired girl, quiet of speech and gentle 
of disposition, she soon made many friends, 
and eventually became teacher, in Potterrow 
School. While there she came into touch with 
the very dregs of city life (before slumming 
became so fashionable), where not a few bless- 
ed her name for the timely help she, in con- 
junction with her beloved pastor, the Rev. 
George Johnston, D.D., of Nicolson Street 
U.P. Church, so willingly and so unselfishly 
afforded to the sick, the suffering, and dis- 
tressed. She also knew the late Dr Guthrie, 
the children's friend, and used to tell a story 



of how one wet cold stormy night a woman 
went, to the doctor's house in Lauri«fton Lane 
seeking help for her starving bairn6: On 
hearing her story Dr Guthrie, with a tear in 
his eye, lifted a plate of cookies, &c., iprom a 
table in the hall, and telling her to hold her 
apron, emptied the contents into it. Giving 
her a silver coin, he said he would look fully 
into her case on the morrow. 

Mrs Motherwell was never weai^ relating 
some such story. One day, when going to 
school, she spied a little fellow playing in the 
gutter (this was long before the Scho^ Board 
days), and asking him in a kindly manner 
what school he went to, she was told- that he 
did not go to any. It turned out that his 
shabby clothes prevented him. This was soon, 
however, remedied by letting the minister's 
wife know, who not only gave him an outfit, 
but kindly promised to come to the rescue 
again when he required more. So he went to 
school, and was one of the best behkved and 
most diligent boys there. Long years after 
the same boy, now a fine strapping sunburnt 
fellow, with kid gloves on his hands, came to 
thank his one-time rescuer from the streets for 
all the kindness she had shown him in his 
poverty. 

There are niany more tales of like nature, 
showing that she was always ready to offer a 
helping hand to those in need. In her last 
hours she wa« ministered to by her daughter s 
loving hands, and fell on sleep at Edinburgh 
on the 30th March of this vear. K. W. 



MR JAMES WALKER. 

On Friday, May 18th, there passed away, in 
his eighty-seventh year, the last of the Earlston 
Walkers, a family which has taken so interest- 
ing a part in the history of that pretty village 
of Berwickshire. Unlike the other members 
of the family, he remained all his days near 
the place of his birth. 

In his earlier years he assisted his father in 
the business of general merchant, which was 
then a very extensive one, . by travelling all 
round the country with horse and gig, stayin^: 
away for days at a time. As may be sup- 
posed, his receipts of money w^ould sometimes 
be considerable enough to tempt the predatory 
nomads of the (listrict. On one occasion they 
trie<l to stop him by seizing his horse, but 
wore compelled to let go by a sudden increase 
of speed, his faithful mastiff Neptune helping 
him most effectually. 

He was an enthusiastic Morisonian in the 
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earlier days of his life, going over from Earl- 
ston to the little church of that denomination 
in Melrose faithfully every Sunday. On 
emergency he would attend the Secession 
Church at Earlston to precent there. 

He was for some time the tenant of Dry- 
burgli Orchard — an appendage of the ancient 
Abbey — unearthing in the course of his labours 
a burial cist of tlie early men of the Tweed 
valley. So conscientious was he that he re- 
inteired tlie remains, probably to the disap- 
pointment of the local antiquarians. 

He was of great service in furnishing remini- 
scence* for the series of papers on Earlston 
that appeared in the Border Magazine some 
time ago, and was probably the oldest inhabi- 
tant of the village. 

G. S. A. 




The Border Press. 

lOWARDS the close of the recent 
annual excursion of the Edinburgh 
Borderers' Union to Wark, Cold- 
stream, and Kelso, and while the 
company, numbering over a hundred, were as- 
sembled for tea in the Spread Eagle Hotel, 
Kelso, Mr J. B. FairgrieVe, the well-known 
Edinburgh publisher and enthusiastic Borderer, 
proposed the toast of "The Border Press.'* 
In happy terms he referred to the influence 
of tl)e Press, and to the indebtedness of the 
Edinburgh Borderers' Union to the Border 
newspapers, especially for the very full re- 
ports they published of the meetings and ex- 
cursions of the Union. In this and other ways 
they brought the name and objects of the ^ 
Union prominently before all Borderers, and 
were thus the means of popularising it and in- 
ducing young men and others coming from 
the Borders to reside in Edinburgh to join the 
Union. In the course of his remarks, Mr 
Fairgrievo advocated a larger support of the 
Border Magazine, which was an excellent re- 
pository of Border lore and history, and was 
thus a journal which should find a place in 
the house of every I^rderer, not only at home, 
but also abroad. Mr Brown, representative of 
" Tho Kelso Mail," in the course of replying 
on behalf of the Border Press, referred to the 
great pleasure he always had in joining in the 
Borderers' excursions and their annual meet- 
ings, which he attended whenever possible. 

These words from the report of the special 
correspondent of that widely circulated Bor- 
der newspaper, "The Berwickshire News," 
leave plenty scope for amplification, for Mr 



Fairgrieve's remarks can be re-echoed by all 
the various Border associations wherever sit- 
uated. The reports in the Border papers are 
the only means we have of knowing about 
some of these societies, for it fs strange that 
the most of them are isolated parts of what 
might be a consolidated whole. It seems ab- 
surd that there shoidd not be some kind of 
federation, for union has been proved time and 
again to mean strength. There is an ebb and 
flow in all such societies, but dull times 
would often be tided over successfully if kin- 
dred associations were in touch with them. 
Wliich Border union is to have the honour of 
moving in this matter? 

Mr Fairgrieve, we know, is a warm suppor- 
ter of the Border Magazine, and we trust that 
his kindly words above reported will be taken 
to heart by many who do iiot regularly sub- 
scribe to our publication. We are continually 
receiving proofs that our efforts are highly 
appreciated by literary people whose opinions 
connnand respect, but we also desire to get 
into touch with all Borderers, fop we have a 
conunon heritage which we ought to be proud 
of. 



Border Hospitality. 

We yield to none in our high opinion of the 
warm kind-heartedness of the natives of the 
Borderland, and we find our opinions receiv- 
ing support in a most unexpected quarter. 
Just before going to press we receiveil the fol- 
lowing letter : — 

" Sir, — I feel it mv duty to testify — through 
the agency of your valual>le magazine — to the 
fact that in all my travels through the greater 
part of Central Europe and Great Britain I 
never met wuth such univei"sal kindness as 
when on a day's house-hunting in IJeebles and 
neighbourhood. It is true. I was unsuccessful 
in finding a suitable house for the holidays, at 
least for this year, hut the obliging readiness 
with which questions were answered and in- 
formation given, the kind offer of a glass of 
milk or a cup. of tea in the cottages and frtrm- 
houses visited, and last, hut not least, the wel- 
come invitation to come to a blazing fire in 
StolK) Station, after my hctter-half and I had 
been through a heavy thunder-shower, will for 
ever be a bright spot in my remembrance of 
' bonnie Scotland.' — I am, Dear Sir, yours 
truly, 

A. H. Gbyer. 
Pastor of German Protestant Church, 
Woodlands Road, Glasgow." 
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A Border Literary Chronicle with 
Brief Biographical Notes. 

I HE Border Counties, in which may be 
inchided Selkirk, Peebles, Berwick, 
Roxburgh, and parts of Dumfries, 
have undoubtedly produced a very 
fair number of men who have distinguished 
themselves in all departments of literature, 
whether in science, theology, poetry, or his- 
tory. Sir Walter Scott, Sir David "^Brewster, 
James Thomson, The Ettrick Shepherd, Mungo 
Park, Thomas Carlyle, John Leyden, Henry 
Scott Hiddell, Andrew Lang, John Veitch, John 
Cairns, aie a few of the names which reflect 
honour and glory on Scotland's Borders, and 
there are many others, it may be, of lesser 
magnitude, which are yet *' a credit to us a*," 
and of which the Borders are justly proud. It 
is our intention to present the readers of this 
magazine with an alphabetical list, more or 
less full, t)f such names, with brief biographical 
notes on each, in the hope that it may prove 
not altogether unacceptable to those who are 
interested in "Scotia's annals." 
AiNsiJB, John (b. at Jedburgh, April 22, 1745— d. 
at Btiinburgh, Feb. 29, 1828). son of a solicitor; 
a distinguished land-surveyor and cartograph- 
er; constructed maps of several of the coun- 
ties of Scotland, and wrote a treatise on Land- 
Suiveying. 1812. dedicated to Rennie, the fam- 
ous engineer ; one of his daughters was married 
t^orjames Shortreed, son of Robert Shortreed, 
Sheriff-Substitute of Roxburghshire and friend 
of Sir Walter Scott.— (B.M. vol. xi., p. 26). 
AiRD, Thomas (b. at Bowden, near Melrose, August 
28, 1802— d. April 2;"», 1876), educated at Bowden 
ancl, Melrose parish schools, entered Edinburgh 
UniverKfty in 181(i, and became acquainted with 
Carlyle, De Quinrey, Prof. Wilson. Dr Moir 
("Delta"), and other literary celebrities. At 
fiist intended for the Church, he devoted him- 
.self to the study of literature, and contributed 
articles and poems to Blackwood's magazine; 
published his first work, " Martzouffle : a 
Tragedy, with other Poems." 1826; "Religious 
< Characteristics." a volume of prose sketches, 
appeared in 1827; "The Captive of Fez," 1830; 
u vol. of tales and sketches, entitled "The Old 
Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village," 1845; 
his collected Poems appeared in 1818, reprinted 
in laVJ; in 1852 edited an edition of the poetical 
works of his frieinl, Dr Moir of Musselburgh, 
for which lie wrote a memoir; was editor of 
the "Dumfries fit-rald " from 18rr)-fi.3. The 
bcKt known of hi- poems is "The Devil's 
Dream." He diffl at Dumfries, and lies buried 
in St Michael's Churchyard near the grave of 
Robert Burns.--' B.M. . vii., 137. Ul, 145, 172). 
-\n(HisoN, Elm')t (h. at Hawick, May 2, 1797— d. 
Oct. 7, 18'i8k wiih a stockingmnker to trade. 
His mother wns n j^i^tpr of Robert Shortreed. 
Shcriff-Sub.itituto of Koxburghshire, the friend 
of Sir Walter Scott. In suite of a somewhat 
limited education he produced poems of con- 
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siderable merit, though they have never been 
published in collected form. A few of his 
pieces have appeared in print, e.g.. "Bailie 
Nacnab." "The Approach of Winter," "A 
Matm, Ac. Aitchison is said to have been 
of a very diffident and reserved disposition 
Abmoteono, John (b. at New Castleton. Roxburgh- 
shire, 1709— d. at London. Sep. 7. 1779), poet 
physician. essayisJi; son of the minister of 
^ew Castleton; studied medicine and grad- 
uated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1732; practised in 
London, friend of Thomson. MaHet. Wilkes. 
Ac; wrote a poem. " Economv of Love," 1739- 
m 1744 appeared his chief work, " The Art of 
Preserving Healtii," a didactic poem in four 
books, followed by two other poems, "Bene- 
volence" and "Taste," 1753; wrote also a 
vol. of prose essays on various subjects 
Baillie. Lady Gbizell (b. at Redbraes Castle. 1665 
-L ^' ^* ^^^^' poetess; daughter of Sir Pat- 
rick Hume. Earl of Marchmont. and wife of 
George Baillie of Jerviswood in Lanarkshire; 
wrote the well-known songs, " Werena mv heart 
hcht, I wad dee." and "O the Ewe-Bnchtin*s 
Bonnie (completed by Thomas Pr ingle). Her 
Memoirs." published in 1822. were written 
^ ^^^ eldest daughter. Lady Griaell Murray 
of Stanhope (1693-1759). who married Sir Alex 
Murray of Stanhope in Peeblesshire, but thev 
soon separated. Lady Grizell lies buried iii 
Mellerstain Churchyard beside her husband — 
(B.M. vii. 112). 
Ballanttne. James Robert (b. at Kelso. Dec 13 
1813--d. Feb. 16, 1864), orientalist; elder 
brother of R. M. Ballantvne, the story-writer- 
was Principal of the Sanskrit College at Ben- 
a^ from 1845-61, and librarian to the India 
Office. London; published several works on 
Oriental literature. 
Ballantynb. Robert Michael (b. at Edinburgh. 
April. 1825— <1. at Rome, 1894). storv-writef and 
novelist; son of Alex. Ballantvne, editor of 
the " Kelso Mail " from 180(}-26. a brother of 
John and James Ballautyne, Scott's printers- 
was for some time a clerk in the service of the 
Hudson Bay Fur Company; wrote from 1855 
onwards stories and tales for bovs, some 80 
vols, in all. 
Barrib. James, of Bemerside, d. 1829; wrote 
"Poems on Various Subjects," 1817; "River- 
side Poems." 1821.— (B.M. i. 186; vi. 107). 
Bell. James (b. at Jedburgh, 1769— d. at Lukeston 
near Campsie, May 3, 183:3), son of the Rev. 
Thomas Bell of Jedburgh; removed with his 
father to Glasgow in 1777. where he received a 
liberal education; engaged in business, but 
was unsuccessful ; for some time acted as tutor 
to young men attending the Universitv; sub- 
ject to asthma and removed to Lukeston 
Campsie. for the benefit of his health; pub- 
lished "Critical Researches in Geography" 
an edition of Rolliu's " Ancient Historv. with 
Notes " ; " A Sy.stem of Popular and Scientific 
Geography " in G vols. ; and a " Gazetteer of 
England and Wales." 
Black. John (b. near Duns, 178^— d. June 15. 185:,). 
journalist; wrote a "Life of Tasso." 1810, anci 
translated several German, French, and Italian 
works: edited the "Morning Chronicle" from 
1817-43. Charles Dickens acting as one of his 
• reporters. 
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JBlacklock, Thomas, D.D. (b. at Annan, 1721— d. 
July, 1791), became blind from smallpox when 
six months old; was carefully educated and 
enthusiastically fond of poetry, being familiar 
with Spenser, Milton, Pope, and Addison be- 
fore he was twenty ; published a vol. of poems ' 
in 1746, reprinted with additions in 1754 and 
1756; studied at Edinburgh for the ministry 
and licensed in 1759; in 1762 appointed minis- 
ter of Kirkcudbright, but objected to and re- 
ceived a small annuity; resided in Edinburgh 
and took boarders; friend and patron of 
Burns; besides poems, wrote some sermons nnd 
theological treatises, an article on Blindness 
for the " Encyclopaedia .Britannica," Ac. He 
was a man of great amiability and of warm 
and generous impulse. 

Blamisb, Sdsanna (1747-1794), "the Muse of Cumber- 
land " ; born near Carlisle, where she resided 
till her twentieth year. Her sister married 
Colonel Graham of Duchray, Perthshire, and 
she accompanied the pair and resided several 
years in Scotland, imbibing a taste for Scottish 
melody, music, and poetry ; wrote several songs 
of high merit in the Scottish dialect, including 
•' The Traveller's Return,'" and " What ii?l8 
this heart o' mine?" "The Nabob.* ''J he 
SiUer Croun," &c. Her poetical works were col- 
lected and published in one vol. M'ith a preface, 
memoir and notes by Patrick Maxwell in 1842. 

Boston, Thomas, the Eldbb (b. at Duns» March 17, 
1676— d. May 20, 1732), studied at Edinburgh, 
and graduated M.-A. 1694; parish schoolmaster 
at Qlencairn, 1696; ordained minister of Simp- 
rin, Berwickshire, 1699; translated to Ettrick, 
1707; author of the famous "Fourfold State," 
1720, and " The Crook in the Lot," and a vol. 
of sermons published after his death. — (B.M. 
iv. 76). 

Boston, Thomas, the Youngbb (b. 1713— d. 1767), son 
of the preceding; educated at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity; ordained minister of Ettrick, 1733; 
translated to Oxnam, Roxburghshire, 1749; 
minister at Jedburgh, 1759-67; along with 
Thos. Gillespie and others founded in 1761 the 
Relief Church, of which he was first modera- 
tor. He lies buried in Jedburgh Abbey. His 
son Michael was Relief minister at Falkirk, 
where he died in 1785. 

BowEB, RoBBBT, SOU of Sir Walter Scott's 
friend, "Johnnie Bower," custodier of 
Melrose Abbey; was educated for the 
law, and at his death was procurator-fiscal for 
Melrose ; wrote a vol. of " Ballads and Lyrics," 
1853.— (B.M. i. 55). 

Bbewstbb, Sib David (b. at Jedburgh, Dec. 11, 1781 
— <1. Feb. 10, 1868), second son of James Brew- 
ster, rector of Jedburgh Grammar School ; edu- 
cated for the Scottish Church and licensed in 
1804, but devoted himself to scientific pursuits; 
edited the "Edinburgh Encyclopuedia," 1807- 
29; invented the Kaleidoscope, in 1816: 
knighted in 1832; Principal of the United 
Colleges of St Salvator and St Leonard, St 
Andrews, 1838, and of Edinburgh University, 
1859; wrote numerous scientific works, chiefly 
on optics ; " Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Sir Isaac Newton," 1855 ; '* Letters on Nat- 
ural Magic"; "The Martyrs of Science." 1841; 
"More Worlds than One," 1854, Ac, Ac. Re-, 
sided at Allerly, near Melrose, from 1827-1868. 
To he Continued, 




The Last of the Border Gipsies. 

^T was a beautiful Sunday morning in 
June. The lark sang high in the 
clouds, and the rich notes, which were 
blended with the hum of myriads of 
insects, delivered country life from the charge 
of monotony and stillness that is often mis- 
takenly urged against it. Animate" nature 
seemed to have united for the purpose of prais- 
ing the Giver of all good, and the voice of man 
was not lacking. From the little bai-n-like 
church in which the villagers of Howpasley 
worshipped came the words of the well-known 
hymn : — 

"What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle. 

Though every prospect pleases . . ^ . . 

And only man is vile." ' •,• 

A critical outsider might have been pardoned 
for fancying that the heartiness of the singing 
smac'ked of insular complacency and Kelf-con- 
ceit. And the feeling would have been .justified 
if the cynic had been permitted to peep into 
the small thatched cottage that stood over 
against the church. On a dirty bed lay 
propped in a half sitting posture an invalid, 
whose struggles for breath gave aii all too-cer- 
tain indication that the curtain was about to 
fall on the closing scene in life's drania. liut 
in spite of the physical distress he was suffering 
the dark eyee of the dying man dartei! such 
responsive glances to every movement and 
sound that it was evident his mental faculties 
were imimpaired. "A'm the last o' the auld 
breed," ho gasped, as ho clutched the hand of 
the elderly female, who tenderly endeav'.;\u'ed 
to wipe the death-dews from his brow. ♦'Schule 
boards and free eddication ha'e dune their 
warst." 

"Wad ye no like to see the minister, Jimmy '?" 
queried the broken-hearted wife. 

"Meenister! What wey suld I want to see 
the meenister? Nal Na! Nance^ wummin ! 
ril dee as I ha'e leeved.'* 

Jimmy's thoughts had, however, been di-. 
verted into an unpleasant cha'nnel by the re- 
ference to the minister. "Nance/' he ejacu- 
lated, "yon waa a queer story that Preachin' 
Geordie telt me last nicht aboot a fiery ser- 
pent. I ha'e been think in' aboot it ever ^ince. 
He said it was in the room ready to save me. 
But loshi hoo could a serpent save onybodyl 
Thae 'gaugies'* hae queer notions." Poor 
Nance, whose untutored mind knew nothing 
about symbolic representation was utt^^rly un- 

• Gipsy term for those not of gipsy blood. 
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able to throw any light ou the problem thuA 
raised. Inwardly, dbie wished that Jimmj 
would consent to see the minister. Like many 
of her order, her attitude towards religion was 
one of indifference rather than antipathy. But , 
the minister had always spoken kindly to 
Jimmy on the occasion of their chance meet- 
ings, and she felt that his knowledge of holy 
things might now be of some sfervioe. Besides, 
it must be confessed that Nance had so far de- 
clined from old gipsy ideas as to entertain the 
notion that the presence of a clergyman at a 
death-bed invested a household with a semb- 
lance of respectability. With a mind striving 
to reconcile such thoughts with a desire to 
observe Jimmy's wishes to the letter, she was 
sftiTl undetermined as to what course to pursue, 
when the problem waa solved in an unexpected 
fashion by the entrance of the minister of 
Howpasley. 

The Rev. Jamee Methven felt dispirited and 
depressed. In accordance with one of the im- 
written laws of the Church, he had preached 
his annual missionary sermon. But weighted 
with a oonaciousneas of the lamentable condi- 
tion of a section of his own parishioners, he had 
not spoken with his customary earnestness and 
fervour. For many years Howpasley had shel- 
tered a small colony of that peculiar race which 
invaded Europe so mysteriously in the course 
of tlie fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Of 
late £he gippiee, or "muggers," as they were 
locally called, had lo«t many primitive char- 
acteristicia, but they still formed a separate 
casta The patriarch of the order waa Jimmy 
Douglas, who had long been reputed one of 
the most incorrigible thiefs on the Scottish 
Border. Into Jimmy's life there entered little 
of the ronMintic. His actions were based on 
what the poet haa characterised as 

" Th« good old rule. 
The simple plan, 
r That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.'' 

But his lot had been cast in a prosaic age, 
' and the sentimentalists, who had unbounded 
admiration for the bravery and valour which 
the gipsies of the olden time displayed in their 
predatory raids, did not pause to consider what 
influence heredity had exerted on the develop- 
ment of Jimmy's character. It was a strange 
group which presented itself to the eye of the 
minister of Howpasley. Jimmy's breathing 
was becoming more and nM>re laboured. At the 
bedside sat the faithful Nance, whose brow bore 
a permanent token of conjugal affection in the 
shape of a prominent scar. But Nance, like a 



true gipsy wife, made light of such trifles, and 
only remembered that in his sober moments 
Jimmy had been the best of yoke-fellows. 
Crouched by the fire-place was young Jimmy,- 
the only child of the union. This hopeftil 
youth represented the transition stage between 
the genuine gipsy and the nKKiem vagrant, and 
had all the repellant characteristics that are 
associated with the chrysalis state. What to 
say, and how to act, under the circumstances, 
it was difficult to determine, for the minister 
of Howpasley, being a maox of sense and edu- 
cation, had sufficient knowledge of the un- 
enlightened mind, and too nice a sense of the 
fitness of things to retail the story of the fiery 
serpent, after the racy fashiom of Preaching 
Geordie, the village blacksmith. ^^My dear 
friend," he remarked, as he bent over the dying 
man, ^'yours has been a trauchled and an event- 
ful lifa" "Ay, ay," gapped Jimmy. "But, 
Mr Methven, wha's pownie micht that heV 
"It's the doctor's," replied Nance. "Imphml" 
waa the rejoinder. "That x)ownie mands me o* 
the spirited beastie we had, when we camped in 
Muirdroggat wud. Ye mind the wud o' Muir- 
droggat, Nance?'* 

At this stage Jinmiy's recollections were cut 
short by a paroxysm of coughing, which left 
him utterly prostrated. Still the minister sat 
as if rivetted to his chair. Everything in the 
humble apartment had a new interest for him. 
From the rafters hung small ohui^s of baooo, 
which the inmates had doubtless obtained from 
farmrlabourers' wives in exchange for the tank- 
ards and other tin utensils of Jimmy's making. 
On a chair, near the bed, lay the clothes of the 
gipsy, just aa they had been left om the night 
when he had retired to rest for the last time. 
As a concession to religion a Bible had been 
laid on the table. But aa neither Jimmy nor 
Nance could read, the book, far from directing 
and controlling their daily life^ had merely been 
invested, by them, with an influence over the 
powers of evil somewhat similar to that which 
was once universally claimed for discarded 
horse- shoes and brajiches of mountain -ash. In 
the course of an enforced and irregular attend- 
ance at school, young Jimmy had acquired a 
smattering of education. But this had been 
too rudimentary to create a taste for standard 
literature, and the sympathy which springs 
from a fellow-feeling had limited the youth's 
maturer studies to the achievements of those 
heroes who grace the Newgate Calendar. 
Never before had the minister realised so clear- 
ly the part played by extraction and environ- 
ment in the shaping of the individual life. 
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Suddenly a smile broke over the face of the 
dying naan. "Nanee !" he whispered, "I thocht 
it waa hanie> but it's the wud o' Muirdroggat 
•D'ye tear the bum and the singing o' the lintr 
ies? It's graun' 1 It's graunM" And, Iransr 
ported by fancy to the moorland, where the 
happiest hours of his life had been passed, the 
last of the Border gipsies passed from the 
known to the unknown land. 

Jimmy Douglas was not widely mourned. 
Nance's sorrow derived an added poignancy 
from the thougbt that there was no one to share 
it. A horse and a dog may possibly have in- 
dulged in speculations as to what had became 
of their (kind master ; for Jimmy, like all time 
gipsies, had a genuine love of animals. But 
the villagers fcSt that Howpasley now stood 
higher in the estimation of its neigbbours, and 
tbe gamekeepers for miles around agreed that 
their work in future would be lees laborious 
and exacting than it had been in the past. No 
one was sufficiently interested in the gipsy to 
inquire about the closing moments of his life. 
But Preaching Geordie, whose theoretical know- 
ledge of such matters justified sweeping gener- 
alities, discoursed for three successive Sundays 
on the gloom and terror that was inseparable 
from the deatb of the unrepentant. In the 
eyes of the large-hearted minister of Howpasley 
the incident seems to have been fraught with 
fresh lessons of charity ; for on more than one 
occasion he has been heard to declare that, in 
spite of his ignorance of Holy Writ, the gipsy 
. thief, when listening to the bum and the sing- 
ing ol the linties in Muirdroggat wood, may 
liave had revelations denied to many who stood 
higher in the efitimation of the world. 

John Baldbrstonb. 



When We Fished Tweed together. 

(Tune:— "My Old Friend John.") 

Written to commemorate the first outing of the 
Saturday Angling Club, and eung by the author 
a^ the majority dinner of the Club, held in the 
Boyal British Hotfel, Edinburgh, 17th Feb., 1906. 

'Tie ' one-and-twenty years, all told. 

Since our , trout-club began; 

And through' fate kind, or through fate cold. 

The days seem but a epan; 

For 'mid the mirk of winter-time. 

We llEtughed at stormy weather ; 

Upheld by thoughts of scenes sublime, 

Wh^n we fished Tweed together! 



Chorus- 
When we fished Tweed, Scotland's noble Tweed, 
When we fished Tweed together; 
Though far away, we'll mind that day. 
When we fished Tweed together! 

How grand Drummelzier's water gleamed 

By stately Dawick woods; 

Where Bell s Pool to the orown-head streamed, 

O'er-shadowed by grey clouds; 

And though it touched a sadder key 

Down by grim Neidpath tower. 

Our hearts sang with the larks in glee. 

Inspired by Tweed's rare dower. 

Chorus. 

Full well I know, some with us then. 

Have long since crossed life's tide; 

Their work was done, and, like true men, 

No longer cared to bide; 

And while we lay upon their grave. 

The wreath due to a brother. 

We'll sing the songs they^d often crave. 

When we fished Tweed together! 

Chorus. 



What fortune may for us still hold. 
The wisest can't discern; 
But be it naught or joy untold. 
We'll seek "well done" to earn; 
And when we lay our good creel by, 
And with old friends foregather; 
We'll tell— though maybe with a sigh. 
How we fished Tweed together! 



Chorus. 



Duncan Fraser. 



All who inteiul visiting the Borderland for 
the first time should be well posted up in the 
history, lore, and literature of the district, and 
be on familiar terms with all the great ones in 
song and stor^' who have shed an undying 
lustre on this land of romance. It is very ^ 
easy to say such a thing, but quite another 
matter to follow it out in these days of limited 
leisure and ceaseless hurry. Fortunately there 
is a quick road to acquiring all tliat is neces- 
sary when we have the genial minister of 
Tweedsmuir, the Rev. W. S. Crockett, as our 
guide. That gentleman's "The Scott Coun- 
try," published by the famous firm of A. & 
C. Black, London and Edinburgh, still holds 
the field as the premier book on the subject, 
and with its wealth of illustrations proves a 
<lelight alike to those familiar with the district 
and the less fortunate who have yet to come 
under the spell of its enchantments. 
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I HE latest book sensation, Mr Upton 
Sinclair's " The Jungle," has caused 
an extraordinary and to a great ex- 
tent a foolish revulsion of public 
feeling against the great packlsg-house in- 
dustries of the Chicago stockyards. That the 
world-famous Armour, Swift, Morris, and 
Cudahy firms have been systematically pur- 
suing a suicidal policy by using old and un- 
wholesome material for can-filling is to the 
writer of this note, something incredible. The 
finest American shorthorn grade cattle now 
grazing on the western prairies are only worth 
two and a half cents (IJd) per lb., on foot or 
gross weight. The finest Californian grapes 
are only worth twelve dollars (£2, 9s 6d) per 
ton. Why should American meat-packers or 
wine-makers adulterate? But on the much- 
vexed Chicago question, there is no one better 
qualified to speak with authority than a very 
notable son of the Scottish Border — Mr John 
Clay, of Chicago, St Louis, Kansas City, and 
several other places in the Unitetl States. Like 
some other prominent American cattle men, it 
is not always certain where Mr Clay's interests 
begin and end. His name is best known, 
however, about the Chicago stockyards, that 
huge area which might be described as a thou- 
sand oattle markets united — a great city of it- 



self. Mr Clay has become a very wealthy and 
successful business man in every sense of the 
word, and belongs to a family who have been 
always prosperous. His brother, Mr Charles 
Clay, is a partner in the great cereal firm that 
owns " Quaker Oats " and some of the best- 
known cereal foods. His third and youngeet 
brother is Mr Alexander Thomson Clay, of the 
firm of Pringle & Clay, W.S., Edinburgh. But 
this'is not a story of worldly success; it is a 
little study of the career of a busy man, who 
has had at all times a warm heart to his native 
Borderland. 

The namesake and father of the subject of 
this life-sketch, for many years must have 
been paying perhaps a larger amount per an- 
num for land rent than any other tenant 
farmer in Scotland , for Kerchesters, Plender- 
leith, Winfield, Wedderlie and other rentals, 
running to thousands of arable, grass, and 
moorland acres. When Robert Burns made 
his famous tour on the eastern Borders, the 
Clays were in the front rank of the Berwick- 
shire "gentlemen farmers." Their extensive 
operations were a surprise to the poet, whose 
previous experience had been connected with 
the smaller and more primitive farming of 
Ayrshire and Galloway. As a farmer, the late 
Mr John Clay was the last and greatest of his 
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family. His sons have taken to other pursuits, 
like so many sons of " gentlemen farmers " 
in- England, and in future the agriculturists 
who keep a carriage and spend money freely 
among the tradesmen of their district are 
likely to become every year fewer in numbers , 
a pity for the welfare of country towns 
throughout Britain. 

Brought up as boy and young man at the 
large farm of Kerchesters, on Tweedside, Mr 
John Clay, of Chicago, was in his early years 
a familiar figure in the old Border market 
town of Eeiso. About twenty-five years ago, 
in early morning, before Kelso shopkeepers. had 
taken down their shutters, a black-haired, 
swarthy, athletic young man riding through 
the streets en route for Wedderlie, in the Lam- 
mermoors, was a familiar sight. Later in the 
day the same horseman might be seen on his 
way back to Kerchesters. About 7 p.m. Mr 
John Clay, jun., for he was the rider referred 
to, might be seen coming back to town on a 
fresh horse, perhaps to attend a meeting of his 
favourite debating society, the " Kelso Dialec- 
tic," now one of the defunct educational asso- 
ciations for young men on the Borders. Dur- 
ing Mr Clay's time the society was one of the 
most flourishing and useful in Scotland, and 
numbered among its members such men as Wil- 
liam Robertson NicoU, the far-famed editor of 
the "British Weekly"; William B. Cook, of 
Stirling, an able writer on Scottish antiquarian 
subjects, and one of the best extempore speak- 
ers in this country ; Mr George Deans, of the 
Glasgow " Citizen " ; Mr William Robertson, 
Glasgow, who not only manufactures " Robert- 
son's wonderfu' flees," but first-class angling 
material of every description; Mr W. H. 
Thompson, a brother of Leslie Thompson, the 
artist, and a fine writer of magazine poetry in 
his day ; and the late Mr W. Fred Vernon, a 
genuine clever humourist, and one of the most 
versatile men of talent the writer has ever met. 
Let me give you a glimpse at one of the old 
Kelso Dialectic Society's meetings. Mr Clay, 
senior, the much- respected president, was in 
the chair, and his eldest son, now Mr John 
Clay, of Chicago (then an aspiring youth), read 
a paper on his first impressions of 
America. Some of the members men- 
tioned and a few of the younger men 
remaine<:l in the hall after the society's 
ten o'clock closing hour, to chat over the pro- 
ceedings of the. evening. Fred Vernon, Avho 
was always the chief spokesman, said, " What 
did you think about that bit of writing 



describing the Niagara Falls?" One member 
gravely remarked that Mr John Clay, jun., had 
simply stolen the passage from an American 
author, and if Mr Nicoll had been present he 
would have been able, from his phenomenal 
memory, to have mentioned the source from 
whence the piece of fine writing had been culled. 
This was the unanimous opinion, but it turned 
out afterwards that " the junior " (as the es- 
sayist was generally called to distinguish him 
from his father), had really accomplished a 
good literary piece from earriest study on the 
spot. This little incident has been introduced 
to give the keynote of Mr Clay's character, 
which is conscientious thoroughness in all dut- 
ies of life. 

Not long after this period Mr John Clay, 
jun., made a careful study of the subject of 
draught horses, and received an appointment 
from the Canadian Government to purchase 
Clydesdales, for the purpose of improving. the 
breed of working horses in Canada. This was 
one of the most fortunate schemes for assisting 
farmers in which the Canadian Government 
ever engaged. Quebec and Ontario working 
horses, from the want of an infusion of good 
draught blood, had been every year becoming 
smaller and more weedy in quality. To Mr 
Clay's successful purchases at that time, the 
splendid " general purpose " horses of Canada 
at the present day are to a great extent due. 
After this work Mr Clay's services were largely 
taken advantage of by Western cattle ranching 
syndicates in the United States. Some years 
later he started on his own account, chiefly lis 
a rancher, a cattle buyer, and a cattle sales- 
man. His success has been extraordinary and 
well merited, being the result of genuine in- 
dustry, combined with business faculty of the 
best. Mr Clay roughed it in the wild and 
wooly West twenty years before barbed wire 
fencing broke up the power of the cowboys. 
Several of his turbulent crew of cow and horse- 
boys met violent deaths. Perhaps a safer man 
than Mr John Clay never walked into a 
Wyoming drinking bar, filled with desperate 
characters with revolvers in their belts and 
hip-pockets. Boy and man he had always a 
cool nerve, a kind heart, and a plain, manly 
manner. To-day, riding into the Chicago 
stockyards, he looks the same quiet figure that 
he did nearly thirty years ago, when, mounted 
on one of his father's horses, he passed Jovial 
Jenny's toll-house on his way to Wedderlie. 
The farm of Wedderlie, romantic for Situation, 
near Weetruther and Twinlaw Cairns, was 
the last holding that identified tlie Clay 
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family with the Borders. The place has 
always a gieat charm for Mr John 
•Clay, and is one of the magnets that 
has 80 frequently induced him to take 
up residence in Scotland for the hunting 
season. At present he is lessee' of Sunlaws, 
near Kelso, the seat of Captain Scott Kerr, 
and if health permits he will hunt with the 
Buccleuch and Berwickshire foxhounds for the 
next three seasons. Mr Clay's much-loved 
mother still survives. She resides in Edin- 
burgh, and it may be mentioned of her that 
when a young lady she was considered a de- 
lightful singer of Scottish songs. This gift 
has not descended to her eldest son, the subject 
of this sketch, although he is hard to beat at 
relating braid Scotch stories of a humorous 
character. It is a safe thing to s%\' that there 
are Americans residing in "millionaire row,'* 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, who know many 
events in the lives of the Rev. James Izzet, the 
Rev. Dr Taylor, and other worthy people who 
resided in the old Berwickshire village of West- 
ruther thirty years ago. 

Mr Clay was very fortunate in his marriage. 
His wife was a Miss Fon-est, who belonged to 
an influential Canadian family, originally from 
Scotland. His son, it is hoped, will live to 
follow in his father's footsteps, and take a 
managing interest in his large business ven- 
tures at Chicago and other industrial centres 
of the United States. 




The Late Rev. Walter Lamb, B.D., 
Lauder. 

E reprint the following apprecia- 
tion of the late Rev. Walter 
Lamb, B.D., from the " Border 
Telegraph" of June 19: — 
It is with profound regret that we note the 
•death, at an early age, of the highly esteemed 
and much beloved minister of the parish of 
Lauder. It is only fifteen months since 
Mr Lamb was inducted there as succes- 
sor to Mr Martin (an illustrated sketch 
of whom appeared in the Border Maga- 
zine for March, 1905), and he entered 
upon his duties with such enthusiasm 
and devotion that the brightest hopes were 
entertained of a most successful ministry. He 
had been ordained to the second charge of the 
parish of Kirkwall about a year before his 
induction to Lauder, and though his stay at 
the Cathedral was brief, he had won the 
hearts of many of the people, and there was 
abundant promise of his usefulness both as 



pastor and preacher. It is, however, of his 
life and work before he had a parish of his 
own that we care to write, and we do so, bear- 
ing the sorrow of personal loss — 

'* But there is more than I can see. 
And what I see I leave unsaid. 
Nor speak it, knowing Death has made 
His darkness beautiful with thee." 

Born in the sweet Border parish of Ednani, 
and a son of the Manse, his father's death 
caused his mother to take up residence at 
Dollar, with the view of giving her family the 
best education witliin her power. At the 
Academy Walter was an apt and active pupil, 
always so bright and kind-hearted that his 



THR LATB REV. WALTER LAMB. 

companions were early attached to him, and 
life-long friendships were formed. It was no 
passing impulse that threw his lot into pre- 
paration for the ministry, but a strong con- 
viction that in the sacred office his life-work 
lay, and at St Andrews University he became 
an assiduous and distinguished student. 
Thereafter, he attended the Divinity Classes 
at St Mary*s College, where the Principal 
formed a high opinion of his character and 
attainments, and always spoke of him with 
the most affectionate regard. 

After being assistant in the parish of Ayr 
ho was appointed to the mission of Dalwhin- 
nie. In both spheres of labour he wrought 
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hard. He had a high sense of duty ; his in- 
fluence, especially with the young, was power- 
ful ; and he never forgot the sympathy shewn 
him, both for his own and his work's sake. 

Nearly four years ago, Mr Lamb was se- 
lected as assistant to the Rev. Dr Hunter, in 
the parish of Galashiels. Soon after the ap- 
pointment, the minister of the parish was 
ordered abroad to recruit his untoward health, 
and the assistant had full charge of parish 
and congregation. He was equal to the dis- 
charge of all the duties. The case of the sick, 
the visitation of the aged and infirm, the con- 
duct of a large Bible Class, the superintend- 
ence of the Sunday School, along with regular 
pulpit services, did not seem to overtax his 
strength. Certainly he did all without sem- 
blance of complaint, and spared not himself 
that the people might receive the gospel of 
reconciliation. Many were touched by his 
thoughtful regard towards those most need- 
ing help. He bore the spirit of his office into 
every relationship of life. He preached with 
great earnestness and directness. He won the 
respect of all by the marked sincerity which 
pervaded all his ministerial work, while his 
fidelity as a friend — ^his tender-heartedness, his 
genial, gentle, amiable manner and disposition 
— made hJs confidence a perpetual joy. 

It is not too much to say that Mr Lamb was 
equally popular among all classes — and, in- 
deed, many in other churches were wont to 
speak highlv of the happy influence of his 
sweet personality — but it was upon the lives 
of young men and women that the best im- 
pressions were made. He had such a winning 
way — he drew young people to him. They 
felt constrained to love him, and they were 
the better for it. He had the rare gift of 
imparting a kind of religious joy to all who 
heard his words : and now that he has fallen 
asleep, what he said and did will be long re- 
membered, and lovingly cherished in many 
hearts, filled with sorrow for the loss of a 
valuable life, too early and suddenly eclipsed. 
The work of Mr Lamb in Galashiels was 
not allowed to pass unnoticed. When he left 
for Kirkwall, he was the recipient of hand- 
some gifts, and the crowded hall evinced the 
interest of the congregation in his welfare, 
while the hearty congratulations of Dr Hunter 
and others conveyed token of the loving 
esteem in which he was universally held. It 
is 8a<l to think that much of the promise of 
ministerial usefulness must now be unfulfilled. 
How sincerely all sympathise with those who 
have been bereaved of a dear son and brother ! 



" There is no death. What seems so is transition^ 
The life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life eljsian, 
Whose portal we call Death." 

Lauder is a most desirable parish, and to- 
day the Manse garden is rich with the foliage 
and fragrance of early summer, emblems* of 
a "better resurrection." 

A. T. G. 



Notes and Queries. 

WAS FLODDEN A SCOTTISH VICTORY? ' 

On the recent Bannockburn Day, while I was 
walking from Stirling to the Borestone to take 
part in the annual celebration of Scotland's 
grieat victorv over her oppressor, the conver- 
sation I had with another Scottish Patriot 
turned upon the battle of Flodden. We are 
so accustomed to think of that sad day as a 
Scottish defeat that my friend was quite sur- 
prised when I made the statement that, ac- 
cording to the rules of warfare, the result of 
that terrible fight was a victor}- for Scotland. 
Fortunately I am not skilled in the " game of 
war," but I believe that w^hen the result is at 
all doubtful the army which encamps on the 
battlefield on the evening of the fight is de- 
clared to be victorious. Tliis is a point worth 
discussing, and I invite our readers to take it 
up. 

Thb Editor. 

* * * 

THE JEDBURGH WAR-CRY. 

I would like to ascertain, Mr Editor, through 
the medium of your "Notes and Queries" 
page, some information regardiD<y the above 
from some of your learned contributors. I 
have heard a great deal about " Jethart's 
Here." When visiting that small Border town 
some time ago I picked up a local guide-book, 
upon one of the pages of which a representa- 
tion of the burgh arms was given ; these 
showed a man on horseback with a battle-axe in 
his hand, above whose head was a scroll upon 
which were the words, " Strenue et prospere," 
while below the horse was a pair of swords 
crossed— over which was a scroll with the 
words " Jethart's Here" upon it. I also not- 
iced the same feature, if I remember rightly, 
upon the door of an inn named the " Jedburgh 
Arms," or some such name. When passing? 
through that old town lately, however, there 
was pointed out to me a representation of the 
burgh arms, dated 1720, on the lower part of 
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the town Bteeple upon which the scroll with 
the words " Jethart's Here" did not occur. 
Can any of the readers of the Bordbr Maoazikb 
account for this curious omission] A friend 
who has read a history of Roxburghshire by 
Jeffrey informs me that it is there stated that 
when the British forces were ascending the 
heights of Alma a voice was heard in the front 
shouting " Jethart's Here." Also I have heard 
that in one of the latest battles between the 
English and the Scots the Jedburgh men 
shouted this war-cry. Is it not curious that 
this people should have departed from the 
usual form of slogan, viz., "A Douglas," "A 
Home," "A Henwoody," and "A Berwick?" 

Q. Rius. 
* * * 

DID BENJAMIN FRANKLIN VISIT THE 
BORDERS] 

A friend once informed me that this fam- 
ous American, whose bi-centenary was re- 
cently , celebrated, visited the Borderland on 
one occasion. Could any of- your readers in- 
form me if this is correct, and where informa- 
tion on the subject is to be 'obtained? A 
writer in the London " Daily News ' ' thus re- 
fers to Franklin : — " He stands side by side 
with Washington as a founder of the United 
States. Americans think of him first as a 
great citizen and a diplomat. But to the Eng- 
lishman he is more important as a man of 
letters and a scientist. During his long stay 
in London he knew intimately such people as 
Burke, Hume, Gibson, <kc., and later, in Paris, 
he made many friends among the literary men 
and scientists of his time. Among the many 
volumes of his works I suppose it is his auto- 
biography, not published until long after his 
death, which will always be the most widely 
read. It is there that his personality found 
its freest and most charming expression. 
Franklin was one of the most versatile of men. 
When he was still in his early twenties he ac- 
quired the " Pennsylvania Gazette," and for 
many years made his influence felt by his 
personal contributions to the paper. He 
started a circulating library, the first that is 
known to have existed in America. And be- 
sides his political and philanthropic works he 
devoted himself severely to his scientific in- 
quiries. He was a man characteristic of the 
early days of America at its best — a type 
which, so far as everything but industry is 
concerned, seems conspicuously absent in mod- 
em America." 

U. S. A. 



" THE FLOWERS 0' THE FOREST." 

In reading last month's Bordhr Magazine I 
was interested especially in Mr Lindsay's notice 
of Col. Elliot's book on the Border Ballads. 
I should like very much to read the last chap- 
ter and see what he has to say on the lost 
ballad or song, "The Flowers of the Forest," 
of which only three lines and the tune survive. 
He seems to think that it had no reference to 
the battle of Flodden. Unfortunately, Mr 
Lindsay does not state his arguments in proof 
of this, but only says thay are numerous and 
cogent. The tune is to be found in a collec- 
tion of Scottish music (made between 1615 and 
1620), now in the Advocates' Library, and was 
published by a Mr Dauney under the title of 
"Ancient Scottish Melodies" in 1839. Miss 
Jean Elliot, who wrote her set of verses about 
1756, knew only three lines of the old song 
and the tune, and understood the reference to 
be to Flodden. I wonder if there is anything 
known about this old song, or any references to 
it in any of our old collections of songs. I 
rather think not. Sir Walter was too late to 
capture this one — ^more's the pity. What 
would the book-hunters give for it now, though 
only "an old song." Whatever Col. Elliot 
may say, there is no doubt that the Forest (vir- 
tually Selkirkshire) suffered severely at Flod- 
den, and the " decimated burgess-roll of Sel- 
kirk," as Craig-Browm says, proves that, while 
a silence of two months in the burgh records 
points in the same direction. 

By the bye, the " Scotsman " had recently 
this paragraph : — " Lovers and students of 
Border Minstrelsy will be pleased to learn that 
Mr Andrew Lang has made interesting discov- 
eries bearing on the veraciousness of the two 
famous ballads, ' Jamie Telfer o' the fair Dod- 
head ' and * The Rescue of Kinmont Willie.' 
It may turn out that the rescue was the sequel 
of the Raid." He will likely have an article 
in some of the magazines by and bye. 

A. G. S. 



DR McCRIE, BIOGRAPHER OF JOHN 
KNOX, IN THE BORDERS. 

Dr Thomas McCrie was born in Duns on 
24th November, 1772. His father's house was 
situated within what is now the Duns Castle 
grounds — where a tree now stands. His 
father, Thomas McCrie, was a manufacturer's 
weaver, shrewd, and noted for caustic humour. 
His mother, Mary Hood, was sister of five 
brothers, progenitors of the Hoods, well-known 
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as farmers in Berwickshire. There was deep 
mutual affection between the mother and son. 
He often related how her devotion had moulded 
his moral nature and desire for the ministry. 
On his first setting out for the University of 
Edinburgh she accompanied him part of the 
way by Stouey Moor, in sight of Dims Law 
(on which the Covenanters encamped). Be- 
fore bidding farewell she took him into a field, 
and behind a rock earnestly prkyed for him 
that God would be his guide for ever. She 
die<l suddenly soon after, which causecl great 
grief to him, and he never saw her again. He 
never mentione^l her without the tear in his 
eye. He often dreamt of her. Not long be- 
fore his death he had a striking dream, that 
his mother had appeared to him, Avearing the 
same aspect, though very pale, as she did when 
he parted from her in Stoney Moor, beckoning 
him to follow, which he pronnsed to do. 

Dr McCrie was taught by the able Mr 
Cruickshanks, Parochial Scliool, Duns, where 
in classics, &c., he made great progress. When 
seventeen he taught in Kelso School. It is said 
that as he was so near to the age of many of 
his pupils, he often joined atter school hours 
in their outdoor sports, though keeping them 
in school under strict control. 

He w^as an enthusiastic player of ^Iraughts. 
When teaching at -Brechin, the Rev. Mr Gray, 
who was good at draughts, beat hhn at first. 
Dr McCrie, determined not to be discomtitted, 
found a barber who gave him capital insight, 
80 when he encountered Mr Gray he beat him 
hollow, and his 'minister refused after to play 
with him ! Long after that, draught players 
came to try their luck, but he always Avas 
gainer. He watched curling with a keen eye, 
and would likely have been a good shot, but he 
kept aloof, as it interfered with his studies. 

Dr McCrie w^as licensed by the Kelso 
Secession Presbytery. I was told by an 
old Duns man " that he remembered when 
he was young that Dr McCrie was a 
capital horseman. This recalls an incid- 
ent in his life in his youth. In his old days, 
when one day in Kelso he took his friend, Mr 
Morison, currier, to a place on the River Tweed, 
and said, " About there when a lad I nearly 
lost mv life when crossing on horseback. It 
was on" 5th August that year." It is a curious 
coincidence that he died' on 5th August, 18:^5. 
The funeral was public, attended by the Mag- 
istrates and Council of Kdinburgh, the Church 
of Scotland Commission, then sitting, and the 
Professors and studtMits of tlie Established and 
United Secession Halls. ScoTUS. 




forgotten. 



Scott as a Historian. 

E are so accustomed to think of 
Scott as a poet antl novelist 
that his position as a historian 
of his native country is too often 

There have been many histories 
of Scotland written since Scott's day, but we 
still go back with fondness to his '* Tales of a 
Grandfather," under which rather misleading 
title he told the story of his own beloved land. 
In these degenerate days there are abomin- 
able attempts on the part of many writers to 
dismiss the grand history of Scotland — one of 
the most stirring histories in the world — in a 
few sentences buried in a history of England. 
Even our scliool histories are shaniefully dis- 
torted in this respect, but that is a matter 
which is about to be put right through the ef- 
forts of. the Convention of Royal Burghs and 
the Scottish Patriotic Association. Scott's 
"Tales " is rather a big book, and by reason 
of its size mighty frighten the young student, 
so we notice with pleasure the publication of 
a handsome vohime of selections from Scott's 
work, bearing the title " Stories from Scottish 
History." The beautifully bound book is 
published by George G. Harrap & Company, 15 
York Street, Covent Garden, London, at 2/6, 
and is admirably suited for presentation to 
young folks, though, as we all know, Scott's 
history suits adults as well. The selections 
are from the first series of the "Tales," and 
have been carefully made by Madalen Edgar, 
M.A. The fine illustrations — mostly from 
paintings by prominent Scottish artists — are a 
feature of the volume, and we have pleasure, 
through the kindness of the publishers, in re- 
producing one w^hich depicts a famous scene in 
the tragiq life of our poet-king, James I. 

As the introduction to the volume has so 
many valuable references to Scott's fitness as 
a historian, we take the liberty of quoting it 
in its entirety. 

It was in the summer of 1827 that Sir Walter 
Scott told his six-year-old grandson many stories 
of Scottish kings and warriors as, mounted on 
" Douce Davie " and the Shetland pony " Marion/' 
they rode together through the woods round Ab- 
botsford. 

While autumn was passing into winter, and 
there were rainy days to spend in his library. Sir 
Walter wrote out the stories which had delighted 
his small audience under the trees, and dedicated 
these "Tales of a Grandfather" to Hugh Little- 
john, Esq. (properly John Hugh Lockhart), in 
words which are still rend by hundreds of people, 
though the child to whom they were addressed 
died more than seventy years ago. 
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In the "Tales of a Grandfather" we have a 
complete history of Scotland down to the end of 
the Rebellion of '45, when Charles Edward Stnart, 
the Bonnie Prince Charlie of Jacobite song, made 
his unsucceesful attempt to win the Scottish throne 
from George II. Besides telling ns of events in 
Scottish history. Sir Walter describes the laws 
and customs of the country in different times — 



told by people who have themselves seen what they 
describe, or by those who can most fully imagine 
how things appear at the time and place they 
speak of. Sir Walter's Scott's lively pictures are 
due to two facts : first, that he had himself visited 
the places mentioned in his History, many of them 
being favourite haunts of his, while his antiquar- 
ian tastes made him familiar with the armour. 



CATBKRINK BaR-THR-DOOR. 



matters which are as important, and often quite as 
interesting, as any account of battles and heroic 
deeds. With «5o much to write about, it is no won- 
der Scott has given us a large book. Its size is 
almost eight times that of the present selections, 
which are taken from the earlier part of "Tales 
of a Grandfather. ' 
We generally find that the best stories are those 



mock kindly lent by Vie PuUiehers. 



dress, and implements of olden times; and seo- 
ondly, that he had the gift of peopling historic 
sites with the appropriate figures of those who had 
once moved in them. To conjure up the past was 
a favourite amusement with Sir Walter, and' 
wherever a place reoalled to his mind some fam- 
ous deed, the actors, in his imagination, moved 
once more on the scenes, and history lived again. 
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Of cotirs€, imagination alone could not have per- 
formed such feats. Scott had (to use his own 
phrase) " fastened like a tiger " upon every col- 
lection of old Kongs or romances which chance 
threw in his way, and from these, and from books 
of Scottish history and tradition, he gained so 
accurate a knowledge of distant times that he 
could indulge his fancy without letting it lead 
him astray. To wander through the country was 
another of his pleasures. Sometimes his excursions 
were on horseback, more often on foot. In his 
early days, in spite of his lameness, he would 
walk long distances, going on in a dreamy fashion 
much farther than he intended. At that time 
twenty to thirty miles a day did not seem to him 
an unreasonable amount of walking. Indeed, his 
father, who was sometimes annoyed by the fits of 
wandering which led the lad so far from home, 
would say that in his belief Walter was born to be 
a strolling pedlar ! 

When he had a week or so at his disposal, in 
the summers which followed his being called to the 
Bar, he explored Liddesdale, a lonely district where 
many a dismantled Border tower reminded him 
that— 

"A time there was 
When this hill-pass 

With castle, keep, and peel, 
Stood iron-teethed 
Like warrior sheathed 

In mail from head to heel." 

These " raids " into Liddesdale are a good ex- 
ample of the way in which Scott picked up much 
of his curious lore. Making his way through a 
part of the country where there were no inns at 
which to spend the night, he would find shelter 
each evening in some lonely farmhouse or shep- 
herd's cottage, and from his hosts would learn the 
traditions of the place, often in the words of a 
JBorder ballad which had never found its way into 
print. These old-world verses delighted him at 
the time he heard them from the lips of country- 
folk, and, sinking into his memory, they were a 
treasure to the end of his life. Without effort Ye 
could recall any number of rhymes. He was 
known to repeat a ballad of eighty-eight stansas 
which he had heard only once — and this after a 
considerable time had elapsed. 

So, while some historians are content to range 
libraries in search of material for their writings, 
Scott, though making full use of books, went lit- 
erally farther afield. But it must not be tup- 
posed that hia early wanderings, such as the " Lid- 
desdale raids," were undertaken with a view to 
writing at a future date. It was without a 
thought of the use he might afterwards make of 
such lore that he first entered on the quest of 
collecting local stories and verses. As an old Scot- 
tish friend of his remarked long after : "He was 
makin' himsel' a' the time, but he didna ken 
maybe what he was about till years had passed. 
At first he thought o' little, I daresay, but the 
queer ness and the fun." 

Sir Walter Scott's knowledge of the history of 
his country is quite as remarkable for the un- 
common nature of the facts he gathered, as for 
their enormous quantity. This is just what we 
should expect, knowing of his delight in escaping 
from beaten tracks. Any littl^ anecdote concern- 
ing characters in Scottish history, any song which 
breathed the feeling of another age, any tradi- 



tion or superstition still lingering in the minds of 
country people — one and all, these remnants of 
earlier life in Scotland were added to the solid 
basis of history on which his books are built. 

Lord Macaulay illustrates the value of these . 
scraps which Sir Walter collected. In Lincoln 
Cathedral, he says, there is a beautiful painted 
window which, strangely enough, was made by 
an apprentice out of pieces of glass thrown aside 
by his master. In like fashion Stott has picked 
up many fragments of ballads and local history 
which some writers would not deign to use, look- 
ing on them as too insignificant, but which in 1-is 
hands go to form books of romance and history- 
surpassing others of njore elaborate workman- 
ship. 

It is told of Sir Walter Haleigh that one day he 
watched from his prison window a brawl in the 
street, which he afterwards described, along with 
three other eye-witnesses, and no two out of the 
four reports were alike. And if it is difficult to 
get an undisputed description of recent events, it 
is much more so in the case of what has hap- 
pened several hundred years ago — our historians 
having often to choose between different accounts 
of the same incident. 

Sir Walter Scott is not a "critical" /tistorian. 
His ** Tales of a Grandfather " were written for a 
child, and he does not in them argue about dis- 
puted facts, or attempt to find a solution for my- 
steries which have baffled the most ingenious inves- 
tigators*-8Uch as the Gowrie plot, or Queen Mary's 
share in the murder of Darnley. He prefers, in 
such cases, to tell the facts as they are acknow- 
ledged by everyone, and not to bias his readers in 
their views, though in the case of Queen.Mary he 
does not conceal his own disapproval of Eliza- 
beth's conduct towards her cousin. 

He is, on the whole, lenient and kindly in his 
judgments, and when he has to decide between 
conflicting opinions he is glad to accept, or at 
le^st consider, the better view of an action. His 
admiration for King "Robert the Bruce has been 
challenged by critical historians, who point out 
that Bruce in his earlier days fought for his own 
gain, and they call him, in consequence, an ad- 
venturer. But Scott does not excuse his earlier 
conduct. He speaks of him as being guilty of a 
base crime when he fought with the English 
against Scotland, and all his praise is justly given 
to the Bruce, who, throwing aside selfish motives, 
became the hero and liberator of his country. 

Sir Walter was a staunch Tory. His love for 
the "old order" of things, however, is not due 
to his Conservatism alone : it springs from his 
interest as a lawj-er in records of earlier genera- 
tions, from his passion as an antiquarian for re- 
lics of the past, but most of all from his devotion 
as a Scotsman to the country which cradled his 
race. 

And, indeed, the history of Scotland might well 
fascinate a man of Sir Walter's romance-loving 
nature. Its long story of strife and bloodshed is 
relieved by wonderful instances of love and loy- 
alty and gallantry carried to the verge of fool- 
hardiness; on every page we are in the midst of 
stir and warfare — 

"The air is full of battle. 
It is full of the trumpets* sound. 
Of the tramp of dashing horses 
And the cries of the crowd around/' 
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The repeated claims of England to the overlord- 
«hip of Scotland, and the fierce love of liberty 
which has always characterised the peoples of the 
northern king^dom, involved the two countries 
from earliest times in an almost continuous state 
of warfare; when this was in abeyance the spirit 
of enmity still lurked on the Borders, and Scots 
and English alike made deadly raids for the 
pleasure of plundering their hostile neighbours. 
Besides constant quarrels with the English, Scot- 
land suffered from disturbances at home. The 
«arly Jameses had, time after time, to combat 
the ambitious Douglases— " stalwart earls, broad- 
browed, black-bearded, pinnacled on power o'er-, 
^rown," who threatened to wrest the crown from 
the Stewart family. And if quiet prevailed around 
the King's person, there were still endless broils 
among the unruly Borderers or wild Highland 
clans in the north. Boldness and ferocity were 
conspicuous in the men who battled for their very 
existence in those days; but loyalty, courage, and 
endurance came too from their harsh training, 
and true knights there were on both sides of the 
Border, who acted up to the maxim — 

"Thy sword is to keep thine honour white. 
And thine honour must keep thy good sword 

bright. 
And both must be free from stain." 

In their descendants we can trace the same 
■sterling qualities which marked the noblest of the 
•earlier Scots. Perhaps in none are the character- 
istics of courage and endurance, loyalty and pat- 
riotism, more clearly seen than in him who gave 
us these tales "far brought from out the storied 
past." 



A Border Literary Chronicle with 
Brief Biographical Notes. 

PART II. 

Bbown, Jambs, M.D., a physician of Kelso; pub- 
lished anonymously a translation of two Ora- 
tions of Isocratee. Died 1733. 

Brown, Jambs (b. at Kelso, May 23, 1709~d. Nov. 
80, 1788), son of the preceding; traveller and 
scholar; educated at Westminster School; 
about 1732 started, the idea of the "London 
Directory"; afterwards resided some years 
in Persia, and compiled a MS. Dictionary and 
Grammar of the language of that country. 

Crown, Jambs B. (b. at Galashiels, 1832— d. at Sel- 
kirk, Dec. 25, 1904), poet and essayist; holds 
the foremost place among our present-day 
Scottish poets; wrote "Bible Truths and 
Shakespearian Parallels," 1862; "Ethics and 
Aesthetics of Modern Poetry," 1878; and sev- 
eral volumes of admirable ^etry; was widely 
• known as "J. B. S."; was a frequent contri- 
butor to "Blackwood," and was well-read in 
various departments of literature. — (B.M. i. 6; 
ii. 44; iv. 21, 44; x. 21, 25). 

Brown, Thomas, M.A., was schoolmaster at An- 
crum, and afterwards at Hawick; wrote a bio- 
graphy of the poet Leyden, and several pieces 
of poetry of considerable merit; died at Bon- 
jedward, March 3, 1890. 

Brtdon, Jambs, M.D. (b. in the parish of Hounam 
' — d. June 4, 1905), educated at Roberton 



School, and at St Andrews and Edinburgh 
Universities; practised from 1858 at Hawick; 
president of the Hawick Archseological So- 
ciety ; edited the poetical works of Henry Scott 
Riddell in 2 vols., 1871, to which he contri- 
buted a biographical sketch of the poet, of 
whom he was an intimate friend; contributed 
both poetry and prose to the local press. 
Bryoonb. Patrick (b. at Coldingham, 173G— d. 1818) 
traveller; son of Eobert Brydone, parish min- 
ister of Coldingham; author of a " Tour - 
through Sicily and Malta," 1773; resided at 
Lennel House on the Tweed, near Coldstream, 
now a seat of the Earl of Haddington. He is 
" the reverend pilgrim " alluded to in *' Mar- 
mion" (c. vi. 18). His wife was the eldest 
daughter of Principal Robertson, the histor- 
ian, and his own eldest daughter became Coun- 
tess of Minto, having married the second Earl 
in 1806. 

BucHAN, William, M.D. (b. at Ancrum, near Jed- 
burgh, 1729— d. Feb. 2, 1805), studied divinity 
and medicine at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
practised in various places, Sheffield, Edin- 
burgh, and London; best known as the author 
of that famous and popular work, " Domestic 
Medicine," published in 176a, of which 80,000 
copies are said to have been sold in his life- 
time, and which has been translated into var- 
ious languages. He is referred to by Burns in 
" Death and Dr Hornbook," who had " grown 
weel acquaint with Buchan and ither chaps." 
He died in London, and lies buried in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey. — (B.M. ii. 
216; iv. 49). 

Burns, Nicol, a wlandering minstrel of the 17th 
century, supposed author of the old song, 
" Leader Haughs and Yarrow," is said to have 
found shelter in his old age with the Scotts of 
Thirlestane. He was among the last of the 
minstrels, and is by many considered to be 
the author of some of the surviving ballads of 
the Forest. Prof. Veitch says it is possible 
that Sir Walter Scott had him in mind when, 
in his introduction to the "Lay of the Last 
Minstrel," he speaks of the aged harper as — 

" The last of all the bards was he 
Who sang of Border chivalry." 

Cairns, John, D.D., LL.D. (b. at Ayton Law, Ber- 
wickshire. Aug. 23, 1818— d. March 12, 1892) 
theologian; studied at Edinburgh University 
and Berlin: M.A., 1841; licensed, 1843; minister 
of the U.P. Church, Berwick, from 1845-76; 
Principal of the U.P. Church College, 1879; 
D.D., 1858; LL.D., 1884. His J.ife has been 
wrttten by Dr McEwen, 1895. 

Caldbrwood, David (b. 1575— d. at Jedburgh, Oct. 
29, 1650), church historian; ordained minister 
of Crailing, Roxburghshire, 1604; imprisoned 
in 1617, and afterwards banished from Scot- 
land; minister of Pencaitland, Haddington- 
shire, 1640; author of a "History of the 
Church of Scotland," an abridgment of which 
was published in 1678, and the whole printed 
in 8 vols., 1842-49, for the Wodrow Society; in 
1623 he published " The Altar of Damascus," a 
defence of Presbyterianism. 

[To BE Continued.] 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

An antiquarian friend, whose knowledge of ancient documents places him in the front rank of those who 
reveal the story of the past, has suggested to us that there must be many old manuscripts, charters, &c., await- 
ing elucidation in the mansions and homes of the Borderland. Believing this to be correct, and having special 
facilities for deciphering and transcribing old MSS., &o., we shall be pleased to enter into communication with 
anyone having such documents. 

Ihe Border Keep. 

A recent Bonier marriage in one of the old erature this gifted lady made several noteworthy 

local families calls forth the following interest- oontributions but she is best remembered as tho 

. . ^ authoress of the most popular version of Annie- 

mg paragraph m an evenmg paper:— Laurie." Up to the time of her death in the 

Amonjr the old-time rural usages honoured bv spring of 1900, Lady John preferred an old-fash- 

the present degenerate age, few are more populaV ^^^^^l ^^^^^y coach with its attendant outriders 

than those associated with the wedding of the ^? ^^ modern vehicles. It was one of the vener- 

loid of the manor. For this reason the marriage "?if 1*^^1>' ^ Pioudest boasts that she had conversed 

of Mr J. K. C. Herbeit Spottiswoode of Spottis- J^^^^* veterans who had helped to strike a last 

woode aroused throughout a wide <listrict of the ^^o^' ^^^ Prince Charlie on the moor of Culloden. 

Lammermuirs a holiday humour that lasted for a » * * 

week at leaht. The young laird, to whose popu- The passii::- awav of Sir Charles Teniiant, 

lanty such a spontaneous tribute was paid, is /. 1 i. - ^i *i i. • £ j.\ n 

chief of one of the oldest families in the South of I'^ferred to m the last issue of the Border 

Scotland. Mr Juhn Spottiswoode, minister of MAGAZINE, lends appropriateness to the folloAV- 

Mid-Calfler, sat with John Knox in the first Gen- ing cutting I firnl among my store of Border 

eral Assembly of the Scottish Kirk, and ultimately ]jj^g . 

became Superintendent of Lothian. Another re- 
presentative of the family became Archbishop of In the many biographical notices of Mr Asquith, 
St Andrews, and is remembered in history as the the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that have ap- 
prelate who crowned Charles I. Kobert, a son of peared recently, I have seen no reference to a 
this ecclesiastic, fought side by side with Mon- unique circumstance in his experience, which 
trose, and like many another bold cavalier, paid n\ny be regarded as a happy omen of higher hon- 
the death penalty for his loyalty. Within recent ours yet in store for him. It may be remembered 
years a daughter of the historic house attained that in 1894 Mr Asquith married Miss Margaret 
fame as a poetess. Born in 1810, Alicia Spottis- Tennant, daughter of Sir Charles Tennant, of The- 
woode married in 18:36 Lord John Scott, an uncle Glen. The marriage took place in St George's 
of the present Duke of Buccleuch. To ballad lit- Church, Hanover Square, London, where so many 
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fashionable weddings are celebrated. Mr Asquith 
at the time was Home Secretary in Mr Qla(|stone's 
Government, and among other distinguished guests 
present were Mr Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, and 
Mr Balfour. These three signed the marriage re- 
gister along with Mr Asquith, and the two latter 
have since been called upon to fill the highest 
office of the State. Perhaps no other man has ever 
had his marriage register attested by three Prem- 
iers. It would be but a fulfilment of poetic jus- 
tice, as well as of the expectations of his friends, 
were Mr Asquith himself at a future time to be- 
come Prime Minister. 



To many who sing that favourite hunting 
song, " John Peel," the hero of it is pretty 
much of a myth, but the following paragraph 
shows that he was a living reality on the south 
side of the Border, and that some within living 
memory could answer in the affirmative the 
well-known query, "D'ye ken John Peel?*' 

Apropos the announcement that the late Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson was the last, surviving member of 
the company of sportsmen who knew John Peel, 
it is interesting to recall that eight years ago a 
descendant of the hunting squire died in a humble 
tenement in Hamilton Street, Govan. Tom Peel, 
as this worthy scion of an old family was called, 
had a varie<l career. Born in the county of Cum- 
berland, where his father owned a small property, 
he was early compelled by family misfortunes to 
shift for himself. Among his friends in the ship- 
building burj?h Tom was reputed to possess musi- 
cal talents of no mean order. Long the plaything 
of Fortune, the illness that eventually proved fatal 
lasted for many years; but to the end the unfor- 
tunate man maintained an optimistic outlook that 
would have done cre<lit to the hero of the well- 
known hunting song. 



I am often amuse<l at the lack of knowle<lge 
displayed by newspaptr paragraphists who are 
not over familiar with country life, and a cor- 
respon<lent to an evening paper thus replies 
to one of these writers : — 

Had the writer of the recent par. on the disap- 
pearance ot the dyker first visited the more se- 
questered parishes in the south of Lanarkshire, he 
would have found ample reason for modifying the 
terms of his lament. On the wild moorland tract, 
where rills that rise a short distance from each 
other flow apart and merge respectively in tribu- 
taries of the Clyde and the Tweed, hedges refuse to 
grow, and the innate conservatism of the peas- 
antry forbids the use of such a modern contriv- 
ance as barbed wire. Under these circumstances, 
dyking is numbered among the patriarchal occu- 
pations usually transmitted from father- to son. 
In some outlying Border villages the work of the 
dyker and. that of the well-builder are appropriate- 
ly conjoined. Modern science teaches that wells 
offer special facilities for the encroachment of the 
ubiquitous microbe. But they have the re<'om- 
mendation of cheapness; and, in their desire to 



economise, rural authorities sometimes prefer 
them to expensive systems of water carriage. In 
this adherence to use and wont, the sentimentalist 
fully concurs, for when seated under the overhang- 
ing arch of a village well on a hot July day, the 
parched wayfarer cannot fail to recognise that the 
liquid drawn from its cool recesses has thirst- 
quenching properties that are denied to the waters 
of Loch Katrine, as drawn from the city tap. 



One of the exchanges sent to the Border 
Magazine is the " Western School Journal," 
published at Topeka, Kansas, U.S.A., in the 
interests of education and the teaching pro- 
fession. The proprietor and editor of this up- 
to-date publication is a worthy Scot, Mr John 
Macdonald. From the pages of tho alwve- 
mentioned magazine I cull the following, 
which may prove an inspiration to some young 
Borderers, and a consolation to others who 
may corisider themselves unsuccessful as the 
world too often counts success: — 

The George Livingston Richards Co., of Boston, 
offered some months ago, prizes for the best essay, 
not to exceed 100 words, on " Success." The prizes 
ranged from Jl to J250. Mrs A. J. Stanley, the 
wife of Supt. A. J. Stanley, of Lincoln county, 
Kansas, was awarded ^0. The amount was paid 
to her last November. The following is the essay : 
— "He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often and loved much; who has enjoyed 
the trust of pure women, the respect of intelligent 
men, and the love of little children ; who has filled 
his niche and accomplished his task ; who has left 
the world better than he found it, whether by an 
improved poppy, a perfect poem, or a resciied soul ; 
who has never lacked appreciation of earth's 
beauty or failed to express it; who has always 
looked for the best in others and given them the 
best he had ; whose life was inspiration ; whose 
memory a benediction." We heartily congratulate 
Mrs Stanley. Her essay was in competition with 
essays from many parts of the Unitetl States and 
Canada. 



The passing away or removal of old-estab- 
lished families is one of the regrettable fea- 
tures of our present day. The Borderland, in 
common with other parts of the country, has 
suffered in this respect, and the following para- 
graph makes that very evident : — 

By the death of Miss Mary Scott, Canonbie, in 
her eighty-ninth year, another link with the past 
is broken. She was a daughter of th^ Scotts, who, 
with their forbears, farmed Airnlee, Canonbie, on 
the Duke of Buccleuch's Eskdale estate, for 300 
years. The Dobies, who farmed Enzieholm on the 
same estate for 300 years, have also relinquished 
their tenancy ; while a still severer parting was to 
the Moffats. who for over 600 years occupied Mid- 
knock on the same estate, but who made way for 
others about a year ago. 

Dominie Sampson. 
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William LaidlaW (Author of ^ancy's Flitting.") 

PART IL 

I AD Laidlaw foreseen the pre-eminence 
to which . both his companions 
rose, he would, he assures us, 
have recorded every word that 
passed between them on that interesting occa- 
sion. One part of the conversation, however, 
.was not likely to escape liis memory. During 
their journey Scott and Leyden drew together 
a«nd engaged in earnest talk. Laidlaw was 
then allowed to join them, whereupon Leyden 
thus accosted him : "This Hogg writes verses, 
I understand f' Laidlaw replied that Hogg 
was very ready at making verses, and these 
very fine poetiy indeed. "But I trust," waa 
Leyden' s rejoinder, "that there is no fear of 
hia passing any of his own upon Scott for old 
ballads V ' Laidlaw replied that it was far from 
Hogg even to conceive such a thought. "Let 
him beware of forgery,'' cried Leyden, in his 
peculiar rasping voice, and with much emr 
phasis. 

It was the ballad of "Old Maitland" to which 
reference was made in the foregoing dialogue, 
and possibly we find a trace of the effects of 
this conversation in a letter from Hogg to Scott 
(dated 30th June, 1802) which is given in the 
introduction to that ballad in the "Border 
Minstrelsy." "I ^m surprised to hear," writes 
Hogg, "that this song is suspected by some to 
be a modern forgery ; the contrary will be best 
proved by most of the old people hereabouts 
having a great part of it bv heart. . . 
I believe it is thus that many very ancient songs 
have been gradually modernised, to the com- 
mon ear ; while, to the connoisseur, they pre- 
sent marks of their genuine antiquity." 

So much was Laidlaw surprised at the sus- 
picion of Leyden towards one whose sincerity 
of purpose was so welPknown to himself, that 
he could afterwards recollect nothing of what 
transpired until they arrived at his uncle's 
house. There they found another uncle of the 
Yarrow lad — Mr Charles Erskine, whom Scott 
afterwards made a Sheriff- Substitute. While 
dinner was being prepared, Leyden and Laid- 
law, who in some respects were of kindred 
nature, directed their steps to Yarrow Church- 
yard, where tke latter pointed out to the former 
the monument of Scott's great -gi-andfather, Dr 
Rutherford, After dinner the party took ad- 
vantage of a beautiful evening to go and scrut- 
inise the Yarrow inscribed stone, which had 
been disinterred on the farm of Laidlaw's uncle, 
and had been placed on the smooth turf adjoin- 
ing the house, for the inspection of the learned. 



Scott and Leyden had previously endeavoured 
in vain to decipher the inscription, and again 
they were unsuccessful. If Leyden did not 
excel on that occasion in the sphere of letters, 
he at least astonished Will Laidlaw by the 
scientific way in which he putted a heavy stone 
— a feat which greatly raised the linguist in 
Laidlaw's favour. 

Before parting on the occasion of their visit 
to Whitehope, Scott had obtained from him a 
note of the Ettrick Shepherd's address; he 
thereafter commenced to correspond with Hogg 
himself on those subjects which were so dear 
to them both. Desirous of becoming acquaint- 
ed personally with hia correspondent, however, 
Sir Walter visited Blackhouse, with the object 
of procuring Laidlaw's services as guide to the 
raountaia retreat of the Ettnck Shepherd. It 
was evening when Scott called at the abode 
of the Laidlaws, and some time after tea, when 
showing the Sheriff the apartment which was to 
be his bedixKwn, young Laidlaw — ^whose father 
was not at home — ^took occasion to show his 
guest some verses which he had written, but 
which he had not anticipated would be put to 
the test of criticism. Scott was too true a 
poet, however, to give unqualified praise to 
what was imperfect, and indeed, far from prais- 
ing them, he was- content to point out the im- 
perfections of the effusions, with a justice that 
Laidlaw could not but recognise. Sir Walter's 
only approbation was in regard to the source of 
amusement Laidlaw had chosen. We cannot 
but feel satisfied, however, that by this lesson 
Laidlaw profited more than if Scott had be- 
stowed upon him unstinted praise. "Of this 
recoilection," writes Laidlaw in his "RecoHeo- 
tions" regai'ding his forwardness in putting his 
verses befoi^e the notice of one who afterwards 
became so renowned, "I to this day feel asham- 
ed." But this passage is due to Laidlaw's ex- 
treme modesty. He was only twenty-one years 
of age at the time of the incident, and no doubt 
the verses, if not perfect, had a merit of their 
own. 

Next day Laidlaw escorted Scott past Dry- 
hope and Chapelhope, and having crossed the 
Yarrow above St Mary's Loch, they surmounted 
— not without difficulty — ^the range of hills be- 
tween the Yarrow and the Ettrick, and event- 
ually arrived at Ramsaycleuch — the abode of 
Laidlaw's cousins, the Brydons — where the 
travellers were most hospitably entertained. 
Hogg was sent for, and here the Great Wizard 
met the Ettrick Shepherd, who came to the 
place of meeting with a bundle of old ballads 
which he had collected. The evening was spent 
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in great hilarity, the mimicry of these two mas- 
ter-minds, Soott ajid Hogg, keeping the com- 
pany in roars of laughter. After having been 
accompanied by Hogg up the Rankle Burn to 
Bucdeuch, the Sheriff and Laidlaw went to 
Crofislee, where they spent the night under the 
roof of Laidlaw' 8 aunt, Mrs Brydon. On the 
following day the travellers journeyed by way 
of the Loch of the Lowes to Yarrow Kirk, where 
they parted. , 

Such, briefly told, is Laidlaw 's account of 
Scott's meeting with Hogg. It differs some- 
what from the Ettrick Shepherd's version, from 
which the following is derived : Hogg, he him- 
self informs us in his "Domestic Manners," 
was busily engaged working in the field when 
Old Wat Shiel cam^e over the water and inform- 
ed him- that he must go down to Ramsaycleuch 
as fast aa he possibly could, as some gentlemen 
wanted to see him there. Hogg was glad to 
learn that it was the Sheriff himself, and ac- 
cordingly he flung down his hoe, and hastened 
home, intending to put on his Simday clothes 
for the occasion. Before he could reach his 
house, however, he was met by Scott and Laid- 
law, who were on their way to visit him. They 
spent two hours in Hogg's abode, and the even- 
ing at Ramsaycleuch. Hogg gives a most in- 
teresting account of the evening's hilarity and 
the events of their journey to the castles of 
Tushielaw and Thirlstane; supplying details 
that Laidlaw does not mention. These events, 
according to Hogg's account, took place in the 
summer of 1801 ; but this must surely be an 
error for 1802, as the "Border Minstrelsy," 
which Hogg says he had seen previous to this 
visit, was not published until early in the latter 
year. It was some time after this journey, as 
Laidlaw states — either early in the following 
or, nobore probably, in the same year — that Scott 
came to Blackhouse in order to have the com- 
panionship and guidance of Laidlaw to Moffat 
Water, the Grey Mare's Tail, and Loch Skene 
— scenes which Laidlaw in the return journey 
from Ramsaycleuch had described to the Sher- 
iff. Together with his servant, Scott, Laidlaw, 
and his brother George, accompanied by the 
novelist's dog Camp, set out on horseback and 
rode up the Yarrow to Birkhill, where the 
horses were stabled, the party then proceeding 
on foot, leaving Scott's servant behind as care- 
taker. They first inspected the Giant's Grave, 
and then with difficulty proceeded to the Grey 
Mare's Tail, whence they turned homewards by 
way to Dobb's Lynn, leaving the visit to Loch 
Skene until some future occasion. 

On the foUoiwing day Laidlaw accompanied 



Scott towards the Yarrow on his return journey 
home. When they had .gone nearly a mile 
down the Douglas Burn, the great jwet's atten- 
tion was directed by hi& friend towards an old 
hawthorn tree situated near the junction of a 
small burn with the Douglas Burn. Having 
referred to this hawthorn in glowing terms to 
his companion, dealing with its unique site and 
traditional anecdotes connected with it, Laidlaw 
was much disappointed that Sir Walter had not 
a word to say while they stood gazing upon it. 
But that the hawthorn was not forgotten or dis- 
regarded Laidlaw saw when Scott, a few years 
afterwards, read to him his poem "Mar mi on," 
in the first lines of the introduction of the sec- 
ond canto of which the poet refers in touching 
terms to "yon Thorn" to which Will Laidlaw 
had directed his attention. 

Meanwhile the first two volumes of Scott's 
"Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border" had been 
issued in January, 1802, and Scott, in order 
to show his appreciation of the assistance Laid- 
law had rendered him^ sent him a present of 
these, together with the following letter : — 

" Edinburgh, 12th May, 1802. 
" Sir,— In order to testify as much as possible my 
sense of yonr politeness in relation to the objects 
of my pursuit, I have to request your acceptance of 
two volumes of the ' Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der,' which I hope may afford you some amuse- 
ment. I beg you will keep on the look out for 
any old stories [that] may fall in your way, 
whether in rhyme or otherwise, and preserve a 
memorandum of them against I come to the coun- 
try. I hope you will not forget your promise to 
let me see you when you come to town. — Your 
obedient servant, 

Walter Scott." 
[To BE Continued.] 



Thbrb is a pool on Tweed name<i Maccus' 
weil, from which the family name of Maxwell is 
derived. 

Guide to Kblso. — We have received a copy 
of the Guide to Kelso and places of interest in 
the neighbourhood, published by Mr W. Smith, 
bookseller, Kelso. The publication is in no 
way ambitious, as the price is only one penny, 
but the concise manner in which all necessary 
information has been put together makee the 
booklet more valuable to the visitor than a 
larger work might be. The visitor who has 
only a few hours to spend in the famous Border 
town will get all he requires in Mr Smith's 
publication, while those who are " w^ell up " in 
local knowledge and lore will find it useful as a 
refreshing reminder of many things they may 
have forgot. 
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Some Borderers on Severn-Side. 

'Good men must certainly die, but death cannot 
kill their names.** 

' N addition to the group of Borderers 
already mentioned there Avere other 
Scots whose names are not so widely 
known, but who deserve mention as 
colleagues and helpers of their more famous 
contemporaries. Mr John Simpson, who was 
born at Stenhouse, Midlothian, in 1755, was 
one of Thomas Telford's assistants, and super- 
intended the building of the bridges of Bewd. 
ley, in Worcestershire, Dunkeld, Craigellachie, 
and Bonar in the Highlands ; also the aque- 
ducts of Pontcvsslte and Chirk in Wales, and 



and " weel respectit," as the inscription re- 
lates that the Company fixed the plate as a tes- 
timony of the regard they had for him, and of 
the loss they had suffered by his death. About 
four years before the date of his death Lord 
Dundonald's *' stew coal ovens " were erected, 
and probably Mr Burns was connected with the 
management of them, as well as of the simOar 
works at Muirkirk ; and it may reasonably be 
assumed that the Ayrshire works was another 
of Lord Dundonald*s enterprises. 

A near neighbour of Alexander Brodie, 
named John Wilkinson, may be mentioned. 
He was born in canny Cumberland in 1728, 
and in his youth worked with his father and 
brother at casting flat irons. Afterwards, with 



TWEKDALK, SnROPSHIRB. 



the locks and basins of the Caledonian Canal. 
Like Telford, he seems to have cultivated 
architecture as well as engineering, and built 
St Chad's Cluirch at Shrewsbury'. He died 
in 1815, and his widow and daughters erected 
in St Chad's Chui-ch a marble monmnent to 
his memory, containing a bust of him by the 
famous sculptor Chantrey. 

In the illustration to the article on Alex- 
ander Brodie in the May number of the Bor- 
der Magazine, a flat tomb is marked III. The 
inscription engraved on the cast-iron plate 
which covers it sets forth that it is in memory 
of Mr James Burns, of Hamilton, North Brit- 
ain, manager to the British Tar Company's 
works at Muirkirk, in the County of Ayr. He 
died the 21st March, 1788, aged thirty-one 
years. He seems to have been a worthy Scot 



his brother, he moved to Staffordshire, and to 
North Wales, while later on he set up an iron- 
work at Willey Forge, about a mile down the 
Severn from Alexander Brodie's foundries. 
Here were cast some of the cylinders for James 
Watt's earliest steam engines, which were used 
in the vicinity, not for driving machinery dir- 
ect, but to pump the water from the water- 
wheels back into the pools above, and so keep 
them going. Thonuis Telford speaks of hav- 
ing him on his side in some project he was en- 
gineering, and calls him the king of iron- 
masters. He owned some copper mines in 
Cornwall, and issued his own tokens, bearing 
on one side his own portrait and on the other 
some design connected with his trade. Some 
of these tokens were foimd a year or two ago 
in the foundations of a house vhich was being 
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pulled down at Dunbar, likely brought there 
by some Scot who had travel!^ home again. 
Hi 8 neighbours said that Wilkinson was iron- 
mad, because he believed in iron for every- 
thing, and never wrote a letter but iron oc- 
curred in it. In the end he was placed in au 
iron cofl&n, and taken back and "buried in his 
native Cumberland. 

This group of Borderers and their friends 
whose histories have been briefly narrated, 
were all strenuous workers, who made them- 
selves leaders and pioneers in developing those 
great industries which have made the Midland 
counties of England famous, and their united 
life-times cover a period of remarkable indus- 
try and invention. From the birth of John 
Wilkinson in 1728 until the death of Alexander 
Brodie the Second in 1830, the century in- 
cluded the invention of smelting iron by pit 
coal, the first iron rails, the first iron boat, 
the first iron bridge, the first steam engines, 
&c., all within a radius of a few miles, and it 
is pleasing to know that Border men bore lead- 
ing parts in these entei-prises, and left foot- 
prints on the sands of time, which their suc- 
cessors can follow. Since those times the 
Scots have been and are still to the fore in the 
Severn Valley, mostly filling leading positions 
with credit to themselves and their native 
land. As a rhymster had it in the poet's cor- 
ner of a Border paper : — 

For sodgerfl, for sailors, for statesmen and peers, 
For sciente and art, for chief engineers. 
For preachers, for doctors, for crack volunteers. 
The nation looks aye to Auld Scotland. 

Probably few Peeblesshire people know that 
there is another Tweedale in Shropshire. Tliis 
is a small hamlet of a few houses, situated be- 
side some coal mines and dismantled ironworks, 
about two miles from the Severn, and in- 
habited by mining employees. There are no 
hills or burns or clear river to please the eye ; 
the background is a huge pit mound, and in 
front is a stagnant branch canal where the 
coal is shipped. The coal is brought down 
from the pits at the top of the mound in small 
waggons on jenny rails, and transferred to the 
canal boats at the primitive-looking wharf 
seen in the view. Some years ago it possessed 
an inn called the Tweedale Arms, but this does 
not now exist. How the name originated does 
not seem to be known locally, whether some 
native of Peeblesshire had w^andered here and 
named it, or whether both names may be de- 
rived from the same root. Either of these 
would be a likely supposition. 

A Linton Lad. 




The Border Dialect. 

)HE advent of Dr James A. H. Murray 9 
portunity to ventilate the question, /* 
tember will present an unique op- J 
to his native neighbourhood in Sep- ^ 
" How best to preserve and popularise the Bor- 
mother tongue. 

May I claim the influence of the Border 
Magazine in directing the attention of Bor- 
derers everj'where to the subject and the fav- 
ourable circumstances in which something 
worthy might- be done on behalf of our beloved 
mother tongue 1 

The decadence of the Border dialect as a 
spoken language in future is, I fear, inevit- 
able. The whole trend of our social and na- 
tional life is in this direction. I have no fear 
that those who, like Dr Murray, spoke the 
dialect in their boy or girlhood will ever for- 
get or cease to love it. I clanii no monopoly 
when I say that sixty years of city life have 
only intensified my affection for it — but, my 
children — although they know the district 
well and its associations, and glory in them — 
don't speak the dialect. 

The vastly improved means of communica- 
tion during even the last twenty years are in- 
creasingly scattering native-born Borderers 
and bringing strangera to our Border towns. 
But these very agencies have helped- with 
others to make our Border literature national 
and cosmopolitan, and thus have created a 
new necessity for being able to spell and to 
speak correctly the soft speech of the locality. 

Our English friends praise liberally tlie Bor- 
derland and its literature, but if a fairly in- 
telligent Englishman is set to read a choice 
page or two of Scott, or Hogg, or the 
" Noctes," the result is wonderful. Even the 
singers of our Scottish songs habitually 
" misca' " a number of the words. 

Now, who should have these things put right 
if it be not those who were cradled amid the 
soothing sounds of our native Borderland? 

What can be done, and how it can be accom- 
plished remains to be seen, but it is obvious 
that our local Border societies could do much 
by prizes for essays, recitations, <fec., to interest 
their members. The honorary meml)er8 have 
much in their power, and there are among them 
men of fine literary taste, like, for instance. 
Sir George Douglas, to whom we naturally 
look. 

There is no man livinp: in wlio?n all the re- 
(|uisite qualities so fully meet as tlicy «lo in Dr 
Murray more able to render the required service 
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It is impossible that, even in the high and im- 
portant position which he adorns, he can have 
lost the love of Border lord and its antecedents. 
His scholarly volume, entitled "The Dialects 
of the Southern Counties of Scotland," pub- 
lished so long ago as 1873, and bearing many 
marks of " a labour of love," is prefaced thus : 
— " The local dialects are passing away, and 
with them disappears the light which they are 
able to shed upon the many points in the hk- 
torv of the national tongue that supersede 
them." 

I understand that one or mote deputations 
will present addresses to Dr Murray at Hawick 
in September next, and I trust that the loyal 
Border spirit will manifest itself to purpose on 
behalf of our Border dialect. 

Those who have given no special attention to 
the subject are inclined to belittle the import- 
ance of the vernacular, but students of literature 
and language are of a different opinion. In a 
recent article in "Blackwood's Magazine" on 
George Buchanan, whose quater-centenary is 
now being celebrated, Mr Charles W.hibley 
deals in an able manner with Buchanan's life 
and times. When criticising the poetry of 
that old-world Soot, Mr Whibley says : — 

By avoiding his own vernacular he pnt the pol- 
ish of culture on his verse and immeasurably in- 
creased his audience. He knew not that thus he 
was bartering the chance of immortality for an 
immediate fame. Great in his own age, he is but 
the shadow of a name in ours. He added nothing 
to the sum of human expression. He did not ex- 
tend the boundary-stone of poetry by a single 
hand's breadth. . . . Thus it is that two lines 
written in the white heat of inspiration by Robert 
Burns are worth the complete works of him who. 
in Scaliger's eyes, had reached the top and pin- 
nacle of poetic eminence. 

Edinburgh. Gborgb Tait. 

Death of an Aged Borderer. 

7EADERS of the Border Magazine 
will hear with regret of the passing 
away of Miss Elizabeth Young, one 

^^ of the Border twins, portraits and a 

short biographical sketch of whom appeared 
in these columns (October, 1902, vol. vii., page 

181)- 
Miss Young, who entered her nmety-first 

year on the Ist of June last, was, during the 
early months of this year, laid aside by a 
severe illness, from which no hope of recovery 
was entertained at the time : but so marvellous 
were her recuperative powers during these cri- 
tical months, that she was able to be about 
again in fairly good old-age health by the be- 
ginning of May. Shortly after her la8t birth- 




day, however, she was again laid aside, and to 
those who were in constant attendance upon her 
during the last three weeks of her illness, it 
was evident that the end was not far off. On 
Monday, 2nd July, she fell on sleep, and on 
the following Thursday her remains were laid 
to rest in the quiet churchyard of Bunkle, 
where, with her father and mother and two 
sisterft, she awaits Ihe dawning of the eternal 
day. The service in the house was conducted 
by the Rev. Mr Eason, South United Free 
Church, Duns, of whose congregation Miss 
Young was a member ; and at this memorable 
service Mrs John Redpath, the surviving twin 
sister, was able to be present as chief mourner. 
The service at the grave was conducted by the 
Rev. Mr Mair, minister of the parish. 

" Now the day drew on that Christiana must be 
gone. So the road was full of people to see her 
take her journey. But, behold, all the banks be- 
yond the river were full of horses and chariots, 
which were come down from above, to accompany 
her to the city-gate. So she came forth and en- 
tered the river, with a beckon of farewell to those 
that followed her to the river-side. The last words 
that she was heard to say were, 'I come. Lord, 
to be with Thee, and bless Thee !' " 

To Mra Redpath, the venerable twin sister, 
whose life has been so closely entwined with 
Miss Young's during the past ninety years, 
many expressions of sympathy go out at this 
time. But although the life-bond between the 
two sisters has been severed by death, there 
is much comfort in the thought that the part- 
ing is only for " a little while. " The one called 
away is now " through faith and patience 
inheriting the promises," while the other, 
though still on the Borderland, holds on her 
way to the Better Land ; and as she walks in 
the steps of the Master and hears Him say en- 
couragingly, "Where I am, there ye may be 
also," she thus hopefully sings — 

"Thither nay weak and weary steps are tending- 
Saviour and Lord! with Thy frail child abide! 
Guide me toward Home, where, all my wander- 
ings ending, 
I shall see Thee, and shall be satisfied I" 

G. R. 



Trust, me, each state must have its policies : 
Kingdoms have edicts, cities have their char- 
ters : 
Even the wild outlaw, in his forest-walk, 
Keeps yet some touch of civil discipline. 
For not since Adam wore his verdant apron, 
Uath man with man in social union dwelt. 
But laws were made to draw that union closer. 

''Ivanhoe." 
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Gaiaford and its Aatiquities. 

) HE village of Gainford, which might be 
considered a Border Tillage in the 
far distant times when Northum- 
bria was in possession of the Scots, 
situated about eighty miles from Darlington, 
is built on the Durham side of one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque valleys of the Tees. 
The whole aspect of the place is ddightfully 
rural, and its history stretches back to a re- 
mote period. The manor was granted to Guy 
Baliol, a Norman follower of the Conqueror 
by William Rufus, and it continued to be held 
by his descendants till it was forfeited by John 



He views sweet Winston's woodland scene 
And shares the dance on Gainford Green. 

The church is a very ancient edifice, its date 
may be about 1200, and it stands on the site 
of an earlier Saxon church ; the builders availed 
themselves of Saxon stones and ''of ntones 
carved and inscribed by Norman hands as 
materials with which to carry on their work." 
In one of the lower piers an inscribed btone 
was found, which proved to be a Roman altar. 
It bears an inscription which, when translated, 
reads: — "To Jupiter Dolychenus, the best, the 
greatest, Julius Valentunis the Centurion, by 
command of the God himself has placed this 



From Photo oaik 

Baliol, King of Scotland, in the year 1296. 
But to hark further back, we find that in 801 
Edwin, a Northumbrian chief, and an "Abbot 
strong in the service of Gk)d, like a worn-out 
soldier, came to the end of his life, in the pre- 
sence of his brethren, on the 18th of the Kal- 
ends of February, and was honourably buried 
ill his monastery, called St G^genforda, within 
the church." Bishop Ecgeid of Lindisfarne, 
from 830 to 845, built a church at Geguford, 
and gave it to St Cuthbort, and to this wdntly 
bishop is also ascribed the erection of the holy 
well. Most of the houses have prardens on a 
sunny slope' run n in of do\^Ti towards the ^'reen, 
which is a feature of the place, and was noticed 
bv Scott, who says : — 



>RD. By Miss C. Mason, Louth, Lines 

altar for himself and his family, with a willing 
mind, Praeseus and Torquatus being consula"^ 
There as some very fine sculptured crosses in 
the church, supposed to date from the 12th 
century. 

At the west end of the village, and nearly 
opposite to the church, is the fine old Eliza- 
bethan house, known as "Gainford Hall.*' It 
was built by John Cradoch and is very pictur- 
esque. Over the north door is the coat of 
Cradoch and the inscription, "John: Cradoch, 
1600." 

The projecting bays add greatly to the ex- 
terior. A low room is panelled and has a beajii- 
tiful cornice of fruit and flowers. 

At the foot of the churchyard path is a never- 
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failing spring called "St Mary's Well," and 
there is a footway down to the ford from 
whence the village derives its luune. On the 
opposite side of the river are the ruins of St 
Mary's Abbey, where an old columbary fiftill 
exists. Tlie old ruin looks desolate and very 
solitary, but, looJ^ing bock on tlie village, a 
picture of unsurpassable loveliness greets the 
eye. To describe it in the words of a weil- 
known writer, Edmund Bogg : "As we wander 
around the chapel ruins and grass-grown 
mounds and note the Celtic dike and memor- 
ials of ancient Rome .and the skeleton of an 
old world around, and the complete silence and 
almost desolation which now reigns, we are 
struck by the exquisite beauty and romantic 
appearance of the landscape. Gainsford village 
nestling below, with hoaiy church and manor- 
house, the columbary on either side of the 
river, relics cf feudal days ; sweet lowland 
glades and charming ravines." Many a sketch 
has been made by artistic visitors, and tlie 
place admits of long i*uns in the motor without 
ascending steep hills. 

Barr-Brown. 



John Wesley ia the Borders. 



"Reparabit Cornua Phcebe."* 

(From "Chambers's Journal/' Jan. 1887.) 

Ah yes ! the rnqon light comes again ; 

Tweed still flows on bj- holm and hollow; 
But gone is Harden's warrior train, 

Nor longer they the raid shall follow. 

The glad free life of bygone years 
Scarce lingers save in IBorder story; 

No wandering minstrel moves to tears, 
Or thrills with tales of battle's glory; 

And, when the mystic twilight falls. 
No wind of eve o'er moorlands blowing, 

Bears echo from the elfin halls. 
Or weirder song than Yarrow's flowing. 

No Thomas by the Eildon Tree 
Hears bells on fairy bridles ringing; 

On Carterhangh no glamourie; 
Of other years the streams are singing. 

All gone : yet o'er the gulf of Time 
We stretch out hands of love and sorrow. 

And tune our ears to ballad rhyme, - 
Some cadence from of old to borrow. 

When Vesper, star that maidens love. 
Far in the fading west is gleaming, 

Those Border songs our spirits move. 
And lull us. into blissful dreaming. 

And still in Yarrow's haunted vale. 
Like dew upon our dry hearts falling. 

Come memories borne upon the gale. 
Sweet thoughts " too deep for tears '* recalling. 

Jambs Wilkie. 

* Ancient motto of the Scotts of Harden. 






JLTHGUGH Methodism as a special 
religious denomination is not very 
strongly represented in the Border- 
land, the effect of John Wesley's 
life and the great world-moving spirit mil re- 
volution which he inaugurated is. felt every- 
where. This being the centenary of Wesley's 
birth, there is the usual flood of publications 
on the subject, but we question if any of the 
numerous volumes issued recently have reachetl 
such a high water-mark as the handsome vol- 
ume — " Wesley and His Century : A Study in 
Spiritual Forces." By the Rev. W. H. Fit- 
chett, LL.D. W^ith a Portrait and facsimiles. 
7s 6d net. (Ix)ndon : Smith, Elder & Co.) 
This fine book of over 50Q pages is embellishe(l 
with a particularly fine portrait of W'esley and 
some facsimile reproductions of his letters : 
while a comprehensive index adds much to its 
value as a book of reference. The autlior, l)r 
Fitchett, is president of the Methodist C'IuutIi 
of Australasia, and is one of the foremost men 
in the world of Methodism. The reviewer in a 
prominent daily newspaper thus refers to Dr 
Fitchett and his new volume : — 

If Br Fitchett were one of the common herd of 
biographical compilers we should be inclined to 
say that, after the re<'ent flood of Wesley litera- 
ture, his book comes at a very bad time. But the 
author of "Deeds that Won the Empire'* would 
be sure of an audience though he took a broom- 
stick for his subject, and even those on whom 
lives of Wesley have begun to pall will feel their 
interest reviving as they open this version of the 
old story. We venture to predict that before they 
lay down the book they wilf be more impressed 
than ever by the amazing romance of " the little, 
long-nosed, long-chinned, peremptory man " who 
above all the Englishmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury may be said to have stamped his personality 
on the world's hiatory. Dr Fitchett's literary 
methods are now familiar, and he does not vary 
them greatly in passing from material to spiri- 
tual battlefields. No doubt it is as a captain of 
the Church militant that John "Wesley has ap- 
pealed to him, and he writes of his hero's fights 
and victories with the same swing and verve and 
gusto as mark his descriptions of those of "Marl- 
borough and Nelson and W^ellington in other fields 
and on other seas. The chief object of writing is 
to be read, and few authors of the day know better 
than Dr Fitchett how to secure this end. The 
titles given to the chief divisions of his book— 
"The Making of a Man," "The Training of a 
Saint," "The Quickening of a Nation," "The Evo- 
lution of a Church" — reveal something of his ex- 
pository instinct. 

Wesley was frequently in Scotland, and even in 
the Borderland, as will be afterwords shown. Dr 
Fitchett says : — Wesley loved his Scottish work and 
his Scottish hearers, and maintained his tours in 
Scotland to the last years of his life. Some of the 
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moit touching pictures we have of Wesley in old 
age, pressing on with quenchless ardour in his 
work, when his very senses began to fail hjm, are 
under Scottish skies. He was eighty-eight years of 
age when he paid his twenty-second v?sit to Scot- 
land, and he planned his journey and his preach- 
ing services on as daring a scale as ever. . . . 
Butler, in his work on the influence of the Oxford 
Methodists on Scottish religion, says that Wesley 
was for Scotland " a spiritual splendour \" and if 
Methodism as a separate body does not bulk large 
on the Scottish landscape, yet its influence on the 
spiritual life of Scotland has been deep and en- 
during. 

Wesley's visits to the Borders were thus 
cleverly referred to some time ago by the 
" Southern Reporter " : — 

'' Readers of autobiography are not to be 
numbered in their thousands like readers of 
fiction ; but those who despise such books miss 
most of literature's tit-bits. How many Bor- 
derers, for instance, know that John Wesley 
itinerated in the Borders? Few, I trow. And 
yet, on Wednesday, the 15th of April, John 
Wesley reached our old burgh town on his way 
north. This is the entry in his * Journal ' : — 

In the afternoon we had a furious storm of rain 
and snow ; however, we reached Selkirk safe. Here 
I observed a little piece of 'stateliness which was 
quite new to me; the maid came in, and said, 
"Sir, the lord of the stable waits to know if he 
should feed your horses." We call him ostler in 
England. Thursday, 16th, we went on through 
the mountains covered with snow to Edinburgh. 

What did the maid say ? One authority de- 
clares that the phrase used was ' the lad i' the 
stable,' with a long 'ah' in the word 'lad.' 
So John's ' little piece of stateliness ' falls to 
the ground. It seems a pity to destroy such a 
nice little idyll, but I am afraid it must go : 
and no doubt many of our * little pieces of 
stateliness ' would have as little root were they 
subjected to a like analysis. 

Four years ' later Wesley was again in Sel- 
kirk, and there had one of those experiences 
common to the old-time minister, but now, me- 
thinks, more rare : — 

Tuesday, 7th May, 1776.-1 went on to Selkirk. 
The family came to prayer in the evening; after 
which the mistress of it said, " Sir, my daughter 
Jenny would be very fond of having a little talk 
with you. She is a strange lass ; she will not come 
down on the Lord's day but to public worship, and 
spends all the rest of the day in her own cham- 
ber.'' I desired she would come up; and foland 
one that earnestly longed to be altogether a Christ- 
ian. I satisfied her mother that she was not mad, 
and spent a little time in advice, exhortation, and 
prayer. 

Wednesday, 8th.— We set out early, but found the , 
air so keen that before noon our hands bled as if 



cut with a knife. In the evening I preached at 
Edinburgh. 

The old-world glimpse of family prayers, and 
the little maid with the ' distemper ' are worth 
rescuing from Wesley's 'Journal.' So, too, is 
the passing glance Of the grand old founder of 
the Methodists, the eighteenth ccsntury General 
Booth, who * seldom travelled less tiian forty 
miles a day, generally on horseback,' finishing 
up with preaching in the evening. How would 
our modern clerics favour such work? And 
so, too, is the ill-behaviour of the weather, if 
for no other purpose than to demonstrate that 
the good old days we are always taunted with 
— when the weather was ' not like this ' — were 
not all days of shine. Snow in April ; air so 
keen as to ' make the hands bleed ' in May. 
Good old days, indeed 1 Good old weather 1 

Did John Wesley meet Dr Lawson? When 
Wesley first reached Selkirk he would be a 
man of sixty-nine years of age. Greorge Law- 
son, a youth in his twenty-third year, had been 
ordained a year almost to a day. It is a pity 
that nothing either in Lawson's ' Life ' or in 
the ' Journal ' reveals whether the two Eng- 
lish and Scottish champions of Nonconformity 
— mellow age and youthful zest — ^ver met. 
A year previous — on Wednesday, 17th April, 
1771 — Lawson was ordained pastor of the Ori- 
ginal Secession Church in Selkirk, at a salary 
of £70 per annum, his successor^ of to-day gets 
£300 — which the Presbytery declared 'no 
more than barely sufficient to enable their min- 
isted to live comfortable,' and claimed from 
the congregation such provision ' unless they 
are incapable to afford it.' Again, in 1776, 
Wesley passed through. It is almost impos- 
sible to think that he twice, for a day and a 
night, stayed in the same town as Lawson, and 
never met him. • I wonder if any authority can 
clear up this matter. Apropos of family wor- 
ship, it is interesting to note that Dr Lawson 
was a great stickler for it, and celebrated it 
three times every Sabbath — the last service in 
the evening, when the family were exercised 
in the 'Carritch.' So much was this enjoyed 
that the neighbours asked and got permission 
to oome in and share in the little ceremonial. 
This, also, is a forgotten art !" 



To man, in this his trial state, 

The privilege is given. 
When lost by tides of htmnan fate, 

To anchor fast in heaven. 

Motto ("Heart of Midlothian.") 
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Borderers ia LoBdon. 

IE regret that our space will not 
permit us to report Border 
gatherings, that being the pro- 
vince of the Border newspapers, 
but we cannot refrain from giving a short 
resum^ of the recent gathering in London, 
brought together as usual by the skill and 
tact of the indefatigable hon. secretary, Mr 
W. B. Thomson. 

The Hon. Mark F. Napier, ex-M.P. for 
Roxburghshire, presided at the annual dinner 
of the London Scottish Border Counties' Asso- 
ciation in the Hotel Cecil. There was a large 
attendance, and a lengthy toast list was gone 
through. Sir John Jardine, M.P., proposed 
"The Imperial Forces," observing that they 
were all patriotic, and that it was unnecessary 
at a meeting of Borderers either to apologise 
for or to dilate upon such a ioa^t, which he 
coupled with the name of the " Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Cranston, Brigadier-Generdl of the 
Lothians and Lord Hi^ Admiral of the 
Forth." The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
who said he had cast aside the Provost's garb 
for one night to don that of the soldier, de- 
livered a stirring address, in the course of 
which he admitted the present Government 
were right in regard to the Volunteers. If the 
present Army must be reduced it was all-im- 
portant that the Volunteers should be in- 
creased, encouraged, and rendeii^ effective. 
Much had been heard about Army reform ; he 
doubted whether Army organisation was so bad 
as it was so often represented ; the curse of the 
whole thing was politics. Whatever Govern- 
ment was in power the one object kept stead- 
fastly in view should be the defence and safety 
of the country, and those who came after 
should not be beyond taking a leaf out of the 
book of their political predecessors when that 
could be done to advantage. 

Mr T. P. O'Connor, M.P., proposed "The 
Literature of the Scottish Borders" in a 
speech creditable alike to the subject and to a 
man with so high a literary reputation. 

The Chairman made an excellent speech in 
proposing the principal toast of the evening — 
"The Association." It breathed a true Bor- 
der spirit, and was warmly applauded. Mr 
Thomas submitted "The Ladies," which was 
replied to by Lady Hamilton. Sir John 
Crichton Browne proposed "The Visitors," 
and in doing so paid a high compliment to the 
character and achievements of Dr Nansen, the 
Norwegian Ambassador, who was present, and 



with whose name the toast was coupled. Dr 
Nansen, in his reply, said that patriotism was 
common to Borderers and to his own people — 
was, indeed, a trait of all who inhabitated a 
hilly country. It was a characteristic they 
did well to cherish, for when a people lost this 
feeling they could not long maintain a promin- 
ent position among the nations— a position in 
which it was possible to do the greatest good 
for humanity. Mr John Sanderson proposed 
the toast of " The Chairman," which was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated by the company singing 
"Auld Lang Syne." In the course of the 
evening songs and pianoforte selections were 
rendered, Miss May Elliot's playing being 
specially well received. 



The Reivers. 

Chill blows the blast, let cauld rife serfs 

Now crowd the ingle rottnd. 
And keep the nenk when Merse-men bold 

For a reiving ride are bound ! 

King James' laws, or bluff King Hal's 

Ne'er bound a Border man. 
E'en let him take that has the strength. 

And let him keep who can! 

So runs the rule, and thus we'll ride 

At rising of the moon, 
And ere she sets saints serve us well ! ' 

We'll plague the Southron loon ! 

We give and take of knocks and nowte. 
With life and death ride hand in hand 

Who rocks at birth north side of Sark, 
In death may swing in Cumberland !) 

But lusty life recks nought of death. 
And broken bones may be repair'd. 

So while we live we'll levy toll* 
On belted Lord and bonnet Laird ! 

Still in debate our Border-land 

Has known no King through all the years. 
That Chief who leads a bold foray 

May claim our service and our spears. 

The burgess in hia booth who bides, 
Knows not the joys of rout and raid, 

But lives, bearets his like, and dies. 
By rote and rules of town and trade. 

Scot free from tithes and taxes we 
Can ride or rest as suits our mind, 

Beceipts for stock we sign in scars, 
And scorn the fates howe'er unkind. 

But daylight dies, come haste ye, lads, 
To horse ! and ride to Edenvale, 

For beef thafs bred on Eden side, 
Qood faith, eats well in Annandalet 

Albx. Bkx. 
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SIR EDWARD P. TENNANT, BART., OF THE QLEN 
AND OF ST ROLLOX. 



By the Editor. 




) HE traveller on pleasure bent or the 
archfleological pilj^m de*iiring to 
pursue his fa^ciiiatiiig study, who is 
privileged to gjize on Stonehenge, 
would do well to prolong his stay in the district 
for a day at letist, so that amid the soft beauty 
of the Wiltshire scenery the niystory of the 
mighty nxmoliths ujx)n which he has gassed 
mth awe niay sink into his soul. The green 
banks of the Avon lie temptingly at no great 
distance, and should the traveller turn thither 
he may dream to his heairt's content of the 
story of the past, which is bound up in the 
majestic stone circle he has just left. As he 
wanders leisurely ohwards he will come to tlie 
estate of Wilsford, upon which a new mansion 
has recently been built, but the newness brings 
no shock to the feelings of him- who dreams of 
the past, for the proprietor is evidently a man 
of taste and has built his home in the Tudor 
style, which hajrmonises with the architectui-e 
which prevails in the district where ancient 
Sarum stood. 

Perchance, the same traveller's feet may 
stray northward to the Land of Scott, and 
there, in the course of his wanderings, he ma-y 



find himself in the vale of Quair. Pursuing 
his way by the banks of the classic stream, he 
at length reju'hes one of the fairest spots in the 
Borderland. Such a combination of mountain, 
wood, meadow and stream, suiTounding that 
stately pile which is known far and wide 
as the Glen, is rarely to be found. This 
splendid specimen of the Scottish Baronial 
style of architecture and the Tudor mansion 
aforementioned are the respective homes of Sir 
Edward P. Tennant, Btu-t., M.P., who has so 
recently succeeded his father. Sir Chai'les Ten- 
nant, Bart., an illustrated sketch of whom 
appeared in the Border Magazine for July, 
1896, and whose recent lamented death was 
referred to at some leni^th in our columns 
The interesting story of the Tenmuit family is 
so well known that we need not in this necessar- 
ily short, sketch repeat all the details. Tlie 
family originally belonged to Ocliiltree, in 
Ayrshire, and played no unimportant part in 
the life story of Hobert Burns. Dr James 
McWhir, M.B., Ch.B., writing recently in the 
"Gliisgow Herald," says: — 

John Tennant of Glenconner, the "Quid Auld 
Glen'* of one of Burns's rhyming epistles, was born 
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at Mains, Bridgend of Doon, Alloway, in 1726. 
Johnj became 4;enant of the farm of Glenconner 
and factor of the Ochiltree estate of the CountesB 
of Qlencaim in 1769. ... In her exalted rank 
the CoontesB of Qlenoaim did not forget the lessons 
she had learned when a peasant girl. Her efforts 
to improve the education dnd morals of the people 
of Ochiltree were constant and nnceasing; and no 
doubt it was with a view of promoting their' wel- 
fare and prosperity that she appointed as her 
factor honest John Tennant, with whoee exceUent 
qualities of heart and mind she would have many 
opportunities of becoming acquainted when they 
played together as children on the banks of the 
Doon. During the years that he lived at AUoway 
Mr Tennant became intimately acquainted with 
Burns's father, and the respect in which he was 
held by that worthy man may be gauged from the 
fact that he was one of the two outsiders who were 



ing of the funeral, James Tennant was asked by 
his father to take the pony to Lochlea suid help the 
"puir bodies," who would doubtless be in sore 
distress. The remains were, as everyone knowB, 
conveyed to Alloway. And the late William Stev- 
enson, draper, in Kilmarnock, used to remark that 
he had been told by James Tennant that the coffin 
was slung between two horses, placed tandem, and 
that one of ^hese animals was the Qlemconner pony 
"Ruffler," which had previously carried its young 
master to Lochlea. During the Mossgiel period of 
his life, when his genius attained its full power 
and vigour. Bums was a frequent visitor to Glen- 
conner. And, according to a family tradition, he 
submitted his verses to the consideration of hie 
old friend before venturing to appeal to the ver- 
dict of the public. . . . After Bums entered on 
his lease of !ElIisland his Ochiltree friends seldom 
enjoyed his company, but the fact that "Qleu- 



called in as witnesses to the future poet's baptismal 
register. His second eon, John, attended Mr Mur- 
doch's school at Ayr in the company of Robert and 
Gilbert Burns, and used afterwards to remark that 
he had been more impressed in his boyish days by 
the discourse of the former than he had ever been 
by his published verses. . . . After the Ten- 
nants removed to Glenconner it is unlikely that 
they would see much of the Burns family for 
several years. But when in 1777 William Bums 
took a lease of the farm of Lochlea, in Tarbolton 
parish, the old intercourse was resumed. In this 
venture the evil destiny which shadowed the 
worthy man became more and more predominant, 
and after contending strenuously with a high rent 
and a barren soil, he died in the spring of 1784, 
leaving his family to fight out a lawsuit about the 
conditions of their lease of the farm. On the morn- 



conner" accompanied him when he set out to 6ee 
that farm for the first time, shows what confidence 
the poet reposed in the farmer's sagacity. The 
wretched details of Burns' sojourn in Dumfries- 
shire are too well known to call for any reference, 
and it must have been with deep regret that his 
father's old friend heard that the life, which had 
been so full of promise, was at its close darkened 
by excesses and unavailing regrets. As John Ten- 
nant lived till 1810, he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the various members of hie family succeed in 
the battle of life. His eldest son, James, was for 
many years occupant of Ochiltree Mill. Another, 
named William, was trained for the Ministry of 
the Church of Scotland, and became chaplain to 
the forces in India. And Charles, the youngest, 
turning his attention to weaving and bleaching, 
eventually founded the great chemical works at St 
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Sollox, QlaBgow. But in the father one can easily 
€ee that foresight and ehrewdnees which enabled 
the sons to make their mark in varions walks of 
life. With the exception of genius itself there ie 
nothing more desenring of homage than the power 
to appreciate genins* In every age men have found 
it easy to raise monuments to the prophets and 
seers whom their ancestors neglected. And in these 
•days when one may be iMurdoned for thinking that 
admiration for Bums often resolves itself into 
ridiculous excess, it is well to remember that credit 
is due to those who, like the honest farmer of 
■Olenconner, were able to recognise the gleams of 
inspiration that were afterwards to raise an Ayr- 
shire ploughman to a high place among the im- 
mortals. 

Sir Edward P. Tennant wa* bom at the Glen 
in 1859, and lie haa ever evinced a strong 



Indies, where some months were spent in Trini- 
dad upon his father's estates. The tour extend- 
ed to Cuba> the United States and Mexico, and, 
doubtless, one possessing the observant powers 
of Sir Edward Tennant would lay up rich stores 
for information during this and siinilar extend- 
ed journeys. The winter of 1886 was spent in 
India in company with Mr Herbert Gladstone, 
M.P., the families of the late Sir Charles Ten- 
nant and the late great Premier having been 
on the most intimate terms, — ^Mr Gladstone 
visited the Glen in 1892. In company with 
Mr Spencer Lyttelton, Sir Edward visited 
China and Java in 1889. 

Among his various other accomplishments 



THB GLBM HOUSE. 



attachment to the beautiful house of his child- 
hood. Educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he graduated Master of Arts in 
1886. In addition to his varied studies he 
early showed a strong leaning towards Natural 
History, which resulted, early in the seventies, 
in his forming a fine collection of the birds of 
Peeblesshire. While going through his educa- 
tional course his manly character and genial 
disposition made him a general favourite among 
his fellow students. In the years 1883 and 
1884 he travelled in Natal and Cape Colooy, 
and in the spring of 1886 he visited the West 



Sir Edward acquired the art of public speak- 
ing, and, having made a special study of pol- 
itics, he essayed to enter Parliament in 1892. 
He contested the Partick division of Lanark- 
shire in the Liberal interest^ but while his 
pleading presence, graceful speech and man- 
ners commanded respect wherever he held 
meetings the strong local influence of his oppon- 
ent rendered his candidature imsuccessful. 
Sho(rtly after this he was appointed Assistant 
Secretary to Sir George Tn&velyan, Secretary 
for Scotland, and ther€i)y got that insight into 
Scottish affairs which may yet stand him in 
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good stead when the Scottish members take a 
more prominent part in the management of 
purely Scottish interests in or out of the Im<- 
perial Parliament. In 1900 he waa Liberal 
candidate for the united counties of Peebles 
and Selkirk shires, but was defeated by the 
then sitting member, Sir Walter Thorburn. 
At the recent General Election Sir Edward 
was elected M.P. for tlie ancient burgh of New 
Sai-um, in Wiltshire, where he is widely known 
and highly respected. Now that he has enter- 
ed Parliament, we feel sure that he will prove 
a steady and reliable member, not over-desirous 
of rushing to the front, but able ajid willing 
to give his time and talents for the good of 
the nation. This is a type of member the 
country very much requires at the present 
day. 

In. 1889, 1892, and 1894 further visits were 
made to India, where he was able to see and 
understand many of the great problems which 
are fast coming to the front in our vast Eastern 
empire. For some weeks he resided on the 
Mysore gold fields and learned something of 
the working of these wonderfully productive 
mines, in the developing of which his father 
had played such a prominent part. 

To the observant and thinking man foreign 
travel is full of delight, for he feels his sym- 
pathies ever broadening as he begins to see the 
human heart behind even tae strangest cus- 
toms ; but the longing for the homeland eVer 
returns, and the desire to settle down among 
his own people becomes stronger the further 
he travels. In 1895 Sir Edward Tennant was 
married to Pamela, youngest daughter of the 
Honomable Percy Wyndham of Clouds, Wilt- 
shire. Tlie union has been a happy one, and 
in the wider sphere upon wliich they 
have entered, while cares and responsibilities 
must necessarily increase, we doubt not that 
their public and private life will have a bene- 
ficial effect upon all with whom they come in 
contact. A writer in the paper already quoted 
thus refers to Lady Tennant : — 

Mrs Pamela Genevieve Adelaide Teimant, who 
by the death of her venerable father-in-law be^ 
comes Lady Tennant of The Glen and of St RoUox, 
was born at Belgrave Square, London, im January, 
1871 the youngest daughter of the Hon. Percy 
Scawen Wyndham of Clouds, Wiltshire (third son 
of the first Lord Leconfield, and for a quarter of 
a century— 1860-85— M.P. for West Cumberland), 
by his marriage at Stillorgan in October, 1860, to 
Madeline Caroline Frances Eden, seventh daughter 
of General Sir Guy Campbell, first Baronet, and 
maternal grand-daughter of the celebrated Irish 
patriot Tx)rd Edward Fitz-Gerald. Lady Tennant 
is thus a sister of Mr George Wyndham, late Chief- 
Secretary for Ireland. The Campbell family to 



which her mother belongs claims descent from tho- 
house of Breadalbane, and the first Baronet's, 
grandfather wa« cashier of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land and Deputy-Keeper of the Great Seal of Scot- 
land. Sir Guy^s father. General Colin Campbell»^ 
took a notable part in quelling the Irish rebellion 
of 1798, and fought at Vinegar Hill, becoming 
eventually Governor of Gibraltar during the most 
critical period of the Peninsular War. The first, 
Baronet himself fought in the 'SMB, was present at 
the Corunna retreat, and commanded his regiment 
at Waterloo. Through Lord Edward Lady Tennant 
has many distinguished ancestors,, including the 
"Merry Monarch," from whose son, the first Duke 
of Richmond and Lennox, descended the patriot's 
mother; King Edward I., from whom the first 
Duke of Leinster's mother traced her descent in 
many different line« ; and also the Scottish Gordons 
of Gight. It was at Holy Trinity Church, Sloans 
Street, that Miss Pamela Wyndham was married in 
July, 1895, to her husband, now Sir Edward Priaulx 
Tennant, second Baron«t, M.A. The heir to the 
Bai-onetcy is now their eldest son, Edward Wynd- 
ham Tennant, bom in 1897. It may be added that 
some years ago Sargent's painting in the Royal 
Academy of Lady Tennant and her sistens (Lady 
Elcho and Mrs Adeane) was generally admitted to 
be the portrait of the year, and it was happily 
referred to by the present King at the opening 
dinner of the Academy ae depicting "The Threo 
Graces." 

The foregoing writer might have added that 
Lady Tennant adds to her other gift« that of 
poetry, and has produced a book of poems of no 
mean order. In 19Q2 she accomipainied her 
husband to the Elast, where, in Delhi, as the 
guests of Loird Curzon, the Viceroy of India^ 
tliey witnessed at Christmas the great Durbar. 

In 1900 Sir Edward purchased the estate of 
Wilsford, seven miles from Salisbury, where, 
as already indicated, he erected the fine Tudor 
mansion. He takes a.n active interest in the 
local aiffairs near his English homie, and is a 
Ma^istrat-e for Wiltshire aind a member of the 
County Council. In addition to being an ideal 
country gentleman, he has inherited not a few 
of his father's wonderful commercial instincts, 
and is a director in many important under- 
takings, being also President of the Unioa 
Ban'k of Scotland. 

In addition, to taking an active interest in 
the sports and pastimes of his native Border- 
land, he is a past Honorary President of the 
Glasgow Border Counties' Association and has 
occasionally taken an active part in son^ of 
their public gatlierings. He has the honour to 
be a member of the Royal Company of Archers, 
the King's Bodyguard for Scotland, that inter- 
esting link with the distant past which was 
constituted in its present form in 1676 by an 
Act of the Privy Council of &jotland. The 
membership of this interesting and unique 
corps, which takes precedence of all royat 
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guards and troops of the line, consiBts entirely 
of noblee and gentry of good position. Its sur- 
vivaJ ai*d proud position is a lesson to those 
who are inclined to forget the many outstand- 
ing features which Scotland still retains and 
which carry with them peculiar privileges. 

Sir Edward Tennant, in addition to inherit- 
ing much wealth, is now ther proud possessor 
of those great art tre«isures which the late Sir 
Charles collected during his lifetime. He is 
a comparatively young man, and we feel sure 
that he and Lady Tennant, with their fam.ily 
of four sons and one daugliter, will perpetuaite 
and increase the best traditions of the Glen 
and of the Borderland. 




The Passing of the ''Border 
Advertiser." 

I HE last issue of the old familiar 
''Border Advertiser" was published 
on 31st July, 1906, and the demise 
of the newspaper must have set 
many an old Borderer a-thinlking about the 
lang syne, when as yet the countless rush of 
daily and evening papers was unknown, and 
the load weekly wielded a power which it 
cannoit expect now to possess. In 1871 we 
began our jounialistic career on the "Border 
Advertiser,*' and we are still* in. possession of 
the printed instructions we received as local 
correspondent from the late Mr James Wilson, 
the then editor, while we can still feel the 
thrill of pride that passed through our youth- 
ful breast, when he took notice of one of our 
nature notes in a leaderette. In later years 
we were under the late Mr John Russell — a 
most kindly man — and well remember his last 
leader on 'The Romance of the Borders," when 
he left Galashiels to become editor of *'Cliam- 
bers's Journal." An excellent article on rue 
subject of 'The *Border Advertiser' and Its 
Editors" recently appeared in the "Border 
Telegraph," and it contains so much interest- 
ing matter worthy of preservation that we 
quote it entire. Mr Bain says: — 

The announcement that the "Border Advertiser" 
had been discontinued, and would no longer play a 
part in the intellectual life of Galashiels, aroused 
in me feelings akin to keen i)ersonal regret. For 
fifty yeare the "Border," as it was called col- 
loquially, was a mirror in which the local history 
was reflected, and several generations of townsmen 
had their ideals of life more or lees coloured by the 
views emanating from the occupants of the editor- 
ial chair. The part played by the paper in its 
earlier days was indeed great, for modern journal- 
ism and its methods are of very recent date, and 



were not known, and, indeed, would not have been. 
possible, when the old "Border" was playing the. 
part of local Thunderer. Present-day readers, de- 
bauched by innumerable ephemeral publications^ 
do not know and cannot realise the influence wield- 
ed by newspapeiB when newspapers eschewed tittle- 
tattle and personal gossip, and were founded on 
the solid rock of independent thinking and sheer 
literary ability. This may, however, be difficult 
to break, and it is just possible that it may be, 
questionable taste to begin peeans of praise in 
favour of a journal which until the other day was 
a rival of the paper I am now writing in. I shall 
not, therefore, proceed further in that direction,, 
but confine my remarks to the editors who won 
name and fame for the paper over a long period 
of years. Moderif journalism has its faults, but it 
is very prone to eclecticism as regards members of 
its own profession, and in my opinion it covers 
a multitude of sins by its generous and loyal bear- 
ing to men of its own calling. And so I shall take 
advantage of the eclectic spirit, and through the 
columns of the "Teleg^raph" give expression to a 
few brief appreciations of editors of the old ''Border 
Advertiser." 

▲LEZANDEBr FISHER 

was the first editor of the "Border Advertiser" I 
have any personal knowledge of. He was a native 
of Liddesdale, but claimed Edinburgh as his "alma 
mater," and had drunk deeply in literature in 
general and Border literature in particular. He 
was an ablp penman, and could turn sentences 
with great ease and neatness. He wrote verses fre- 
quently, and was worthily represented in a volume 
called "Living Bards of the Scottish Borders." 
Although he could not claim the sacred name of 
poet, he was undoubtedly able to give dignified 
and pleasing expression in verse to various moods 
of thought and feeling that could not very well be 
done in prose. But his moods of thought and 
feeling were many and acute, and the life of the 
town gave him copious and ready inspiration. 
When the Volunteer movement began late in the 
"fifties'* he made many stirring appeals in prose 
and verse to the men of the Borderland, and a song 
by him called "The Gala Forest Kifles" enjoyed 
much popularity, and was frequently sung at 
concerts. Under him the "Advertiser" was char- 
acterised by clever literary workmanship, and a 
keen appreciation of everythimy relating to Border 
life. Personally, he was the most altruistic of men. 
and had no thought of self. His library, which 
contained the best librnry editions of the books 
he was specially interested in, was at the free dis- 
posal of all the reading men in the town. 
Mr Alexander Fisher was succeeded by 

MB T. CBAIG-BROWN, 

who is the only survivor of the older generation 
of editors of the "Advertiser." Though very young 
when he was entrusted with the responsible posi- 
tion of editor— he had just finished his studies at 
Edinburgh University— Mr Craig-Brown boldly 
struck out on new lines, and made the paper some- 
thing more than a -literary organ, to wit, a keenly 
critical journal. The Town Council, or, to be 
more accurate, the Burgh Commissioners, had their 
proceedings sharply scrutinised, and some of them 
who presumed to speak unnecessarily had their re- 
marks reproduced "verbatim et literatim," which 
made the speakers look ridiculous enough and con- 
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Tineed them that Carlyle waa right when he declar- 
ed that "silence ie golden." In affairs ecclesiaeti- 
cal he made a bold etand for the views of the Bev. 
Br JEtobert Lee, of Edinburgh, whoee eo-called inno- 
vations were caneing turmoil in the Church of 
Scotland. And his championship of Dr Lee was 
all the more serviceable and courageous from the 
fact that the parish minister of Galashiels at that ' 
time was Dr Phin, who was Lee's bitterest oppon- 
ent. Mr Craigt-Brown's literary labours were very 
varied and heavy for in addition to leaders and 
specials, he produced translations and original 
verses. To say more in this direction would not 
be good taste, but I must add that his contributions 
in the form known as "Vagabunduli Libellus'' 
were up to a high standard of literary craftsman- 
ship. After leaving the "Advertiser" his pronounc- 
ed literary tastes found vent in his well-known 
"'History of Selkirkshire." 

ICB JA1CE8 WILSON 

next occupied the editorial chair. He took up 
''the burden and the lesson" of his predecessor, 
and developed peculiar aptitudes for criticism of 
the most virile tomahawk character, hitting out 
freely from the shoulder when it was deemed ne- 
cessary. He flogged the Town Council unsparingly, 
and occasionally a special meeting had to be held 
in order to allow members an opportunity of deal- 
ing with his criticism. But that method of reply- 
ing to an order soon fell into disuse, for Mr Wilson, 
in reporting the Councillors' speeches, percolated 
the speeches with editorial remarks, and made the 
si>eakers look ridiculous enough. The late Adam 
Thomson, when occupying the position of Burgh 
Treasurer, tried conclusions with Mr Wilson in 
that way, but one 6i>ecial meeting satisfied Adam 
that Wilson was not to be beaten in that manner. 
William Frater, an ultrarRadical, was so dissatis- 
fied with Wilson's editorial pronouncements during 
the American Civil War that he held a meeting in 
the Corn Exchange for the purpose of denouncing 
the "Border Advertiser" and its editprial ways. 
Frater was a fluent enough man on a platform, 
and though not buttressed up by much reading and 
possessing very little literary baggage, he knew 
the ways of a crowd just as well as that profound 
thinker, Gustave Le Bon. He was a dangerous man 
in an argumentative duel, and at the meeting in 
question he seemed to carry his hearers with him 
as he dealt out stroke after stroke against the 
"Border Advertiser," which he stigmatised as a 
"mere twopenny pea^gun, incapable of hurting a 
fly." That was too much for Wilson, who rose 
from the reporters' seats and declared that he 
would annihilate the speaker, and though he had 
a very hostile reception he did not sit down until 
he had discharged his heaviest critical artillery, 
and had even fought his way into the good opinion 
of a large section of the audience. Wilson during 
the time he was connected with the "Border Ad- 
vertiser" displayed to the full all those character- 
istics, aptitudes, and qualities that distinguished 
him in his subsequent journalistio career. He was 
a born Borderer, and was peculiarly well equipped 
for editing a Border newspaper. * Certainly he did 
not go about as some one said John Addington 
Symonds did, "with a portmanteau full of culture 
on his back," but he had a passion for geology and 
natural history, he loved Border life and Border 
scenery, and he could more than hold his own by 
speech and pen in those fierce discussions of things 



political and theological that from time to time 
dominate the affairs of men. He was, indeed, a 
strong man, very different from the type of man 
symbolised in Shelley's exquisite veises, . "The 
Sensitive Plant." Shelley's ideal was no doubt 
beautiful enough, and the magic of his vetoes have 
influenced us all at times, but neither he nor his 
ideal was adapted for a world like this. We re- 
quire men of sterner stuff, and Wilson had in him 
the sterner stuff that feared no foe with pen or 
club. Even thinkers who favour Shelley's ideal 
in theory prefer men like Wilson in practice. 
Herbert Si>encer himself wrote to me that the 
reason why he took to me and my methods wa0 
that I was a Scotchman, and Scotchmen, he added, 
"have the reputalion of being good fighters." 
After Wilson came 

MB JOHN B1788XLL, 

a man of wide reading and refined literary tastee, 
and capable at times of displaying signal ability 
as a literary craftsman. His book on "The Hai^s 
of Bemersyde" will preserve his name from obliv- 
ion. Well written throughout, rising at times even 
to a strength of narrative prose equal to that of 
Kingslake, Russell's book occupies an honoured place 
amon«r Scottish family histories. Sir William 
Fraser covered a wide field in family history, and 
his name stands high in that particular class of 
work, but I know of nothing from his pen to be 
compared to the "Haigs of Bemersyde." And I am 
not singular in that opinion, for the book is never 
quoted in bookseller' catalogues without such re- 
marks as "O.P." (out of print), "scarce," "very 
rare," etc. Of course the book is now sold at a 
premium, but even at a premium a copy is not 
easily procurable. An interesting story about the 
book was told to me by Hugh Hopkins, Glasgow, 
a well-known bookseller, who ranks with WilUam 
Brown, Edinburgh, as an authority on Scottish 
literature from a bibliographical point of view. 
A gentleman called on Hopkins and asked for a 
copy of the "Haigs of Bemersyde." but, after bein» 
shown one, went away remarking that he had no 
idea the book was so dear. A few days afterwarda 
the same gentleman called again, and bought the 
book, and as he paid the money said, "I am very- 
glad to find on making inquiry that the book is ae 
defkt as you stated." Hopkins naturally asked for 
the purchaser's name, and was surprised wheoi 
there came the answer, "I am Haig of Bemersyde." 

John Russell was not a Borderer, but his love of 
everything relating to the Borders was deep and 
lasting, and no one surpassed him in wide and 
accurate knowledge ^of Border history. Border 
poetry, and Border romance. Of course, much of 
his time and energy was frittered away over the 
hack work incidental to the duties of an editor. 
But no amount of hack work could stifle his feel- 
ings or prevent him writing occasional specia] 
articles inspired by the witching glamour of the 
sweet Borderland. Some of his Border specials 
were singularly graceful and made the columns of 
the "Border Advertiser' rise to a high mark im 
journalism. 

With such men in its editorial chair the "Border 
Advertiser" played in its time a great part in the 
life of Galashiels. During the fifty years of its 
existence great changes took place, changes of far- 
reaching importance in the realms of politics and 
theology, and even in that deeply interesting 
sphere of social phenomena called ceremonial in- 
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slitntioius. Municipal government rose from small 
beginnings to its present state of all-embracing 
activity ; politically the changes have been equally 
pronounved ; while in things ecclesiastic the inno- 
vations of fifty yeajcB ago have become the common 
places of to-day, and the old Scottish Church ser- 
vice has been much altered. These things were 
not accomplished in a night by a "coup d'etat," 
but were brought about gradually under the guid- 
ing influence of such light and leading as the 
country possessed. And of that light and leading 
the men whose work I have been briefly adumbrat- 
ing and summarising formed no mean part. As 
expounders, instructors, and critics those men of 
letters helped th« community to winnow the wheat 
from the chafif, the false from the true and gave 
counsel and aid to the people in the dimcult task 
of seeking higher ideals and better methods. They 
proved themselves worthy of our appreciation and 
thanks, and the passing away of the medium 
through which they laboured must cause wide- 
spread feelings of regret. 



Notes and Queries. 

THE SCENE OF "LUCY'S FLITTIN'." 

Ill our present issue Mr George Watson, in 
the third instalment of his article on 
the amiable Border poet, William Laid- 
law, revives the question whether the 
place referred to in his poem, " Lucy's 
Flittin',*' was the glen of the Douglas Burn or 
" the Glen," the property of the late Sir Char- 
les Tennant. The subject was dealt with to 
a considerable extent in the early numbers of 
the Border Magazine, but so many years have 
elapsed since then that we may once again 
deal shortly with the subject. When he wrote 
this exhaustive life of Laidlaw, Mr Watson was 
not aware that the manuscript of the poem is 
still in existence, but he now points out that it 
is still extant, being in the possession of Rev. 
W. S. Crockett of Tweedsmuir. The opinion 
expressed by Mr Watson is to some extent 
borne out by what Mr Crockett in his enjoy- 
able " Scott Country " says upon the subject: 

Although a disputed point, it seems certain 
that the scene was laid at the Glen of Traquair, 
and not at Blackhouse. There are persons still 
living who claim to have knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances under which' the song was written* 
and in Laidlaw's own MS. the evidence is in fav- 
our of the Glen, which he spells with a capital G. 
In the " Forest Minstrel/' where it first appeared, 
the printing of the word with a small g is mani- 
festly a mistake. The Jamie of the song was 
James Gray, afterwards Bailie Gray of Edinburgh, 
whose father, William Gray, held for many years 
the small farm of the Glen. He died in his lOlst 
year. Lucy was a servant with the Grays, and 
the father declined to allow the son to marry her. 
According to others, they were afterwards mar- 
ried. 



THE "LIBERALIS STONE" AT YARROW. 
The Rev. R. Borland gives the date of dis- 
covery of this stone as 102 years ago, vide 
April issue of the Border Magazine. As 
Leyden (mentioned amongst those who en- 
deavoured to decipher the inscription) left 
Scotland in 1802, the discovery must be 
ascribed to an earlier period. 

W. M. S. 

♦ ♦ * 

THE JEDBURGH WAR-CRY. 

Your " Q. Rius " correspondent has raised 
some curious questions. These well deserve 
attention, despite the fact that his allusions to 
Border history are somewhat vague. The 
battle he refers to was that at the Reidswire, 
fought in July, 1575. The Jedburgh men were 
somewhat late in setting out to the fair to be 
held there, and before their arrival the Scots 
and English, who at first met on sociable terms, 
came to words and then to blows ; the Scots 
having rather the worst of it. Heedless of the 
results, some of the Tynedale men, wishing to 
reap the fruits before the victory was won, 
began to plunder the pedlars' packs ; and a 
contemporary manuscript (preserved in the 
Cotton MSS.) states that when a Jedburgh 
pedlar's wares were being pillaged, he raised 
tlie war-cry " A Jedworth ! a Jedworth I" upon 
which the various English parties raised theirs, 
and falling to, routed the Scots. 

The ballad entitled the " Raid of Reidswire '^ 
was written by one who was confessedly a 
Scotsman and an eye-witness of the skirmish — 
as a careful perusal of the poem will show. 
Upon the rout of the Soots he evidently saw 
the Jedburgh contingent approaching, and 
exultingly warned the Tynedale men to see to 
it, as the burgesses of Jeddart would be upon 
them immediately — 

" Then raise the slogan with ane shout — 
* Fy, Tindaill, to it ! Jedburgh's here ! ' " 

The contingent from Jedburgh met the Scot- 
tish fugitives, and returning with them, put 
the English to flight, and captured some im- 
portant prisoners. This was the last skirmish 
of any magnitude between the English and the 
Scots. 

It will thus doubtless satisfy your corres- 
pondent to know that in connection with their 
battle-cry Jeddart was not outwith the ordin- 
ary, as the reference to the manuscript above 
shows. Their slogan was " A Jedworth !" The 
delusion that " Jeddart' s Here!" was their 
war-cry has crept in since the publication of 
the " Border Minstrelsy " (in which the ballad 
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on the Raid appeared) ; at least I do not re- 
collect having come across mention of it before 
that date other than in the ballad; and your 
correspondent has pointed out t^iat it does not 
occur on the burgh arms under the burgh 
steeple. There is but little doubt that the 
misconception that '* Jeddart's Here!" was the 
burgh battle-cry arose out of a misreading of 
the ballad — especially of the two lines quoted 
above. The latter of these lines makes no pre- 
tensions to be the Jedburgii slogan. It is suffi- 
ciently obvious that the martial inhabitants of 
that place in ancient days would not always be 
fighting against the men of Tynedale ; but they 
who assert that this line was the Jedburgh 
slogan must by the same inference also assert 
that the men of Jedburgh raised their w^ar- 
cry against none save the inhabitants of the 
valley of the Tyne. It would be interesting if 
more light were brought to bear upon this sub- 
ject in your columns. 

X. ACTLT. 




Retirai of a Border Schoolmaster. 

) HE compulsory retirai of schoolmasters 
at the age of sixty-five may have 
its advantage in allowing the all too 
scaiTce yomiger male teachers to ad- 
vance in their prcfessioti, but the system, cer- 
tainly has its drawbacks. Many a man has all 
the *' go" and energy of youth at sixty-five and 
is good for another ten years at least. '* M}^ 
Lords'* in London, however, are of a different 
opimo<n, so this arrangement with the very 
defective system of superannuation grants will 
probably go on until the Board of Control for 
Scottisli Ekiucation is removed from London 
to its proper place — the capital of Scotland. 



INSCRIPTION WANTED. 

The American author, Jas. Fenimore Cooper, 
married a Miss De Lancey ; a cousin of that 
lady's father was General Oliver De Lancey, 
who took the part of the Crown against the 
Colonies in the Revolutionary War. I have 
a vague recollection of seeing in an obscure 
comer of Beverley Minster, near. Hull, a 
length}^ inscription on a tomb to a General 
Olivier De Lancey, driven from America on 
account of his principles. Should some reader 
of the Border Magazine be in that picturesque 
part of old Yorkshire, I would like to have the 
matter verified. The inscription in extenso 
would be extremely interesting. 

W. M. S. 



Signboard Humour. — A correspondent writes 
that during a recent brief visit to the ''Land 
of Scott" he was shown a copy of the "Dum- 
fries and Galloway Courier," dated Tuesday, 
November 21, 1826, from which he copied the 
annexed paragraph, taked on to the obituary 
notices : — 

''At Allithwaite, Westmoreland, Mrs Sarah 
Birkett, innkeepea-, and formerly of Trombeck, 
famous for brewing fine ale. On her signpost 
is written these words — 

* ' O mortal man, that liv*et by bread. 
How comes thy noee to be eo red ? 
Thou silly a6s, that look'st so pale, 
'Tifl red with Sarah Birkett's ale.' *' 



MR QEORGE HARDIB. 

The St Ronan's district, which includes Inner- 
leithen, Traquair, and Walkerbum, has lost 
three headmasters by retirai on the age limit 
in about two years. Mr Menaies of Traquair 
was the first to retire, and then followed, last 
year, Mr Thomas Weir of Innerleithen. Walk- 
erbum's turn has now come, and Mr George 
Hardie has departed from the scene of his 
labours. We knew all three gentlemen, and 
esteemed them highly for the painstaking way 
in which they trained so many young Border- 
ers and fitted them for the battle of life. The 
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three gentlemen received substantial tokens of 
esteenGb at the hands of their scholars and the 
public before leaving the old familiar places, 
but even our beet efforts fall short, for we have 
a long way to travel before we estimate the 
flchooilmasteir at his true worth. 

We have pleasure in reproducing a photo of 
Mr George Hardie, who was thirty-three yeans 
headmaster at Walkerbum. When he opened 
the school thirty-three years ago there were 
about 1 20 pupils ; when he closed for the last 
time there were 246. He had enrolled 1700 
children during the thirty-three yeajrs. When 
lie came first to Walkerbum the staff consisted 
of himself and one pupil-teacher ; now there 
are six teachers on the staff. Mr Hardie has 
acted as Registrar. 



The Border Chief. 

A BoBDBB Chuf condemn'd to die. 
Lifts up his voice with scornful ring. 

With cheek unblench'd and kindling eye 
He fearlessly confronts a King ! 

' King James of Scotland ! — witness God, 

No King of mine is he, I vow, — 
Hear me ! though death awaits thy nod. 

Through life I've mocked, I curse thee now ! 

Thou called me knave, and like a cur 
Will hang me high on yonder tree, 

Aye! so be it, but deep's the slur 
A dying knave bequeathes to thee. 

From Annan town to mouth of Tyne 
This deed of doom shall be decried. 

These very trees will droop and dwine 
To mark the spot where Armstrong died ! 

Arm's length from death my stinted space. 
Is vantage ground to thee denied. 

And lo ! I see thy graceless face 
Bereft of all its princely pride; 

I see thy dastard hirelings fly. 
And ill thy cause my loss affords. 

Ah ! those who mock me yet may sigh 
In vain for Armstrong's forty swords! 

I read within the book of fate. 

That briefly opens to my ken, 
TThy haughty race. begets the hate. 

But ne'er the love of truer men ; 

And they shall know Gilnockie's fame. 
Who never learnt thy royal line, 

And children lisp the Armstrong's name 
When none remember thee or thine. 

Let future lore and legend tell 
A Border chief a King has curst. 

And fare he ill or fare he well. 
He fears thee not ! now do thy worst !" 

Alex. Bill. 



[The Armstrongs of Liddesdale had in the min- 
ority of James V. of Scotland risen to such a pitch 
of power that they openly defied both Henry of 
England and their lawful sovereign James. The 
latter determined to suppress these daring Border 
chiefs and their lawless retainers, and in the latter 
part of 1528 organised a man hunt on a large 
scale, in the pursuance of which eight thousand 
men, soldiers and others skilled in the chase, 
were engaged. The most famous of the dashing 
chieftains against whom this campaign was direc- 
ted was John Armstrong of Gilnockie, whose de- 
predations had been committed over a very wide 
area, his excursions extending far south into Eng- 
land and eastward to Newcastle, his principal 
source of income being derived from the very ex- 
tensive system of blackmail which he levied upon 
both English and Scottish landed proprietors, who 
were glad to pay for his protection; he had, in 
fact, established himself as a sort of monarch on 
a small scale, to whom his subjects paid tribute 
more or less willingly. This potentate, anxious to 
ingratiate himself in King James' -favour, com- 
mitted the fatal mistake of riding forth to meet 
him, accompanied by no less than thirty-six at- 
tendants, all splendidly apparelled and well 
mounted, many of them probably being small 
lairds and minor chieftains. The King, seeing the 
imposing cavalcade advancing, supposed some high 
English noble wished to have audience of him, and 
prepared to receive him accordingly. On being in- 
formed that it was the famous Border reiver and 
outlaw, he broke into expressions of intense rage, 
and exclaiming, " W^hat wants the knave, that a 
king should have," he ordered him and his fol- 
lowers to be executed forthwith. This sentence 
after a very summary trial was carried out. Arm- 
strong, bitterly regretting his indiscretion, pleaded 
for mercy, offering, if forgiven, to maintain at his 
own cost himself and forty gentlemen, to be ready 
at all times to serve the King, and to procure, 
alive or dead within a certain date, any of the 
English nobility or gentry whom it might be the 
King's pleasure to require. These offej-s, how- 
ever, only served to increase James's anger. See- 
ing his case was hopeless, Armstrong burst into 
a torrent of abusive reproach, saying it was "folly 
to seek grace at a graceless face," but he added, 
"Had I known this, I would have lived on the 
borders in spite of King Harry and you both, for 
I know that King Harry would down-weigh my 
best horse with gold to know that I were con- 
demned to die this day." The chief of Gilnockie 
and the whole of those who accompanied him were 
hanged on the trees in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and from that time forth, say the legends 
of those times, the trees withered and died, and 
in spite of his notorious character, which after 
all was only the natural outcome of that parti- 
cular period, he was elevated into a national hero, 
and his exploits are the theme of many a stirring 
tale and Border ballad.— A. B.] 



No, I have no command of my memory ; it 
only retains what happens to hit my fancy ; 
and like enough, sir, if you were to preach to 
ine for a couple of hours on end, I might be 
imable at the close of the discourne to remember 
one word of it. — "Anne of Geierstein" (Intro.) 
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* EDITORIAL NOTES, 

We often wish that all Borderers would take a tithe of the interest in their own Magazine wMoh some 
of our supporters do. One whose business takes him rapidly to various parts of the world seems never to- 
forget the B.M., and is always on the outlook for material to contribute to our pages. But reoently returned 
from Cuba and Canada, he is now again on an extended tour which includes Canada, Vancouver, Japan, 
Formosa, and Java. At the latter place he will visit Leyden's mve and perhaps secure some local infonnatioiL 
which has not yet seen the light. We cannot all move about the world thus, but we can still take a deep 
interest in the affairs of the Borderland and so be local patriots. 



The Border Keep. 

In these days of centenary celebrations it is character; and Knox informs us he had a private 

j««t possible that, in our desire to glorify the '^Z\l^'^Zt^l ^^^ ^''r^^^"^ 

memones of some, we may overlook others ^^^^^ ^ honour the memory of our reforming poet? 

who are well worthy of being remembered. Most of us remember Sir Walter Scott's famou* 

A. N. S. M., writing recently to a Glasgow pen picture of the poet in "Marmion": — 

evening paper, says: — Still is thy name in high aocount, 

. ^, And still thy muse has charms. 

We have recently been paying honours to the gir David Lyndsay of the Mount 

memories of both Knox and Buchanan ; why, then. Lqp^ Lyo,^ King-at-arms. ' 

should we forget the great reforming poet. Sir « » « 

David Lyndsay? Pinkerton tells us that Lyndsay a o-u^ -x j xx x- x 

prepared the ground and Knox sowed the seed Another writer draws attention to some 

which produced the upheaval we call the Reforma- glaring errors in the pronunciation of the 

tion. His three great editors, Irvine, Chalmers, name of George Buchanaa by those who ought 

and Laing, all agree that his poems educated and ^o know better. He says : — 

roiwwl the people of Scotland to throw oflF the -^ 

yoke of Rome. His famous play, "The Satire of By the way, one of the side issues raised by th» 

the Three Estates," was performed before the King celci>rations is the pronunciation of the name. 

(James V.) and his Queen. Mary of Guise, and also Nobody in Glasgow, of course, has any doubt on 

the whole Court, at Linlithgow, making a deep im- that point. But then the rest of the world is not 

pression on the i>eople. Dr Irvine expresses his so well informed as Glasgow. In reporting on th» 

surprise that Lyndsay escaped either assassinar celebrations at St Andrews to the Glasgow Com- 

tion or the stake. The friendship of James V., mittee, one of the speakers stated that one of th» 

however, saved Lyndsay, as he himself tells us the very best speeches of the day was that of a histori- 

King's heart was "always warm" to the "Pa-da- cal scholar, Mr Gennadius, from Greece; and Dr 

Lyn" of his childhood, the poet having been his Neilson, in commenting on this, said that the only 

early guar4ian. Buehanan gives Lyndsay a high speaker who pronounced the name as it ought to 
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be pronounced (Buchanan, every other speaker 
using the erroneous sound, Bewchanan) was a 
Greek ! But why not go a little further, and give 
us BuwhananP In some rural districts this is still 
the pronunciation, and an ancestress of the present 
writer, who has bequeathed her name to a member 
of his family, would have been very much aston- 
ished had she in her lifetime been otherwise de- 
scribed. The original derivation of the name 
would probably support this pronunciation— we are 
told that about six and a half centuries ago the 
spelling was Buchquhanane, and in the great 
scholar's lifetime Bowhanan ; but it is to be feared 
that this is a sound that has irrecoverably gone 
from general use and Dr Neilson may be wise in 
■ electing to make nis stand simply for "Buchanan." 
* * * 

The floods in the Borderland towards the 
end of July recall to some of the older folks 
the flood of sixty years ago. Tlie subject is 
thus referred to by the "Hawick News" : — 

Sunday last, 20th July, wae the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the Hawick flood of 1846. Thia great 
inundation, owing to the Slitrig overflowing its 
banks, was occasioned by an exceptionally severe 
thunderstorm. It was on a Wednesday night, and 
the rain started to fall in torrents about eight 
o'clock. By ten o'clock the Slitrig and Teviot were 
in full flood. By eleven the Slitrig had risen to 
such an alarming extent that the police went 
round giving warning of danger. Many people who 
lived close to the river had to be awakened, and 
found it necessary to wade pretty deep in going 
from their door to a place of safety. At midnight, 
as the volume of water still increased, the town 
bells were rung. Shortly after this, however, the 
flood began to subside. During its height. Silver 
Street was a roaring torrent, and the houses in 
Sandbed were inundated to the depth of from two 
fo five feet. Bridges, dykes, fences, etc., were car- 
ried completely away; much stock was lost and 
crops destroyed; and luxuriant haughs were turn- 
ed and destroyed. The height of the water was 
marked on the Tower Hotel Stable Yard lintel by 
James Smith, who kept it painted until the plate 
was inserted in 1902. The former great flood, 
known as "Hawick Spate," occurred on the 5th 
of August, 1767. The quick declivity of the Slitrig, 
and its draining of a steep hill district, makes it 
rise very suddenly to dangerous proportions. The 
building up with solid masonry, however, of each 
side of the riv^r in the town, has greatly lessened 
the chance of similar floods occurring. Neverthe- 
less, it is questionable if these two floods were as 
appalling as the recent great ice and thunder storm 
on 10th August, 1901, that made such havoc in the 
town, -^which those who witnessed will never forget, 
and which will go down to posterity as an event 
equally memorable with the inundations of 1767 and 
1846. 

« « « 

Appearing in a Glasgow paper, the following 
extract shows that the writer is not unduly 
biassed in favour of the well-known beauties 
of the Clyde:— 

With all their charnfe the watering-places of the 
Firth of Clyde owe little to associations with the 
past. To the East Coast belongs the proud dis- 



tinction of possessing St Andrews and Berwick. 
During the past few months extensive excavations 
have been conducted in the ramparts of the latter 
town, for the purpose of opening up an extensive 
series of subterranean passages leading to guard 
and magazine rooms, whose existence was previous- 
ly unknown to the general public. The construc- 
tion of these fortifications must have constituted 
one of. the most stupendous undertakings of that 
far-off time, when the good town formed a prize 
for the possession of which English and Scots alter- 
nately struggled. In their present efforts to do 
honour to the memorials of the past, the canny 
natives are not altogether oblivious of the fact 
that they are rearing additional attractions for 
tourists with antiquarian tastes. The expenditure 
entailed by the labour is also regarded as a suit- 
able penance for the vandalism which rather more 
than a year ago sanctioned the destruction of an 
extensive portion of an older city wall reminiscent 
of a period when Berwick's prestige as a seaport 
rivalled that of London. 



Those who have been privileged to hear the 
wonderfully fine renderings of Scottish songs 
by the Glasgow select choir will be pleased to 
learn that the newly-appointed conductor is a 
Borderer, while one of the oldest members, Mr 
Gideon Duncan, also hails from? the Border- 
land: — 

Mr Learmont Drysdale, the new conductor of the 
Glasgow Select Choir, is, it may not be generally 
known, a lineal descendant of Sir Thomas Learmont 
of Ercildoune better known as Thomas the Rhym- 
er. His great-grandfather on his mother's side, 
Qeorge Learmont might have come into the estates 
of Thomas the Rhymer if he had contested the 
claim of a distant relative, who took possession. 
The composer's mother was born and brought up 
at Traquair, in the very heart of the most poetical 
and romantic part of the Lowlands. Her father 
was for many years factor to the Earl of Traquair, 
and James Hogg and his contemporaries often met 
at his house. She remembers the '^Ettrick Shep- 
herd" quite well, and she has also recollections of 
"Christopher North" and Tibbie Shiels. 
* » » 

Another interesting- link with Sir Walter 
Scott ha« passed away and is thus referred to 
in an evening paper: — 

At Morden Lodge, Putney London, there recent- 
ly died Mr Robert Hutcninson Dahl, aged 82 
years. Mr Dahl was born in Letth in 1824, and 
was the son of a Norwegian timber merchant resi- 
dent in Leith. When Mr Dahl was about four 
yeans of age, his father removed to Hamburg with 
his family. Later the family returned to Leith, 
and Mr Dahl became a pupil in the Edinburgh 
Royal High School. On one occasion (about the 
years 1832-34) he was presented to Sir Walter Scott, 
who had visited the High School, and conversed 
with him in German. Mr Dahl, owing to his resi- 
dence in Hamburg, could speak German, and was 
for that reason singled out from his classmates for 
presentation to Sir Walter. 

Dominie Sam?son. 
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Wiliiam Uidlaw 

(Author of " Lucy'5 Fllttln' ")• 

Part III. 

IN Lockhart's well-known biography of 
Scott it is stated that Sir Walter 
paid four visits to Blackhouse. 
Of these • Laidlaw himself records 
three only, for we can scarcely term Soott^s call 
on his way back from the G-rey Mare's Tail a 
Tisit. Hogg, however, in his ''Domestic Man- 
ners" gives lis a clue to the fourth (although he 
does not specifically mention it), and also 
describes a visit to Loch Skene, regarding 
which Laidlaw is unaccountably silent. One 
morning a company, consisting of Scott, Sir 
Adami Ferguson, and Will Laidlaw, with Hogg 
as guide, set out from the Ettrick Shepherd's 
cottage to go to Loch Skene. Hogg coviducted 
them through that wild region by a path along 
which, tradition reported, Claverhouse himself 
had ridden when persecuting the Covenanters in 
these uplands. Hogg reports that Ferguson got 
a fright by riding into a bog, but that Scott, 
although he wa« often in the very worst paths, 
did not once dismount. Sir Walter with most 
marked attention surveyed the wild scene pre- 
sented by Loch Skene, and appeared to be 
storing his mind with the whole prospect. He 
questioned Hogg much about the various hills 
adjoining — ^their names, their respective alti- 
tudes, and relative situations. Hogg was dis- 
appointed that Sir Walter did not make use of 
his information by laying the scene of one of 
his works in some such locality, and waa so con- 
fident that Scott had catechised him for such 
a piu*pose that he thought it might be described 
in one of the great novelist's works which the 
Ettridk Shepherd had not seen. I do not 
know that Scott makes more extensive use of 
his visit than to write those lines in the intro- 
duction to the second canto of "Marmion," 
where he describes vividly the rugged scenery 
of Loch Skene, and refers to the Giant's Grave, 
which he visited on a former excursion with 
Laidlaw. The four travellers, after having 
feasted their eyes upon the rugged grandeur of 
the countryside, directed their course towards 
Moffat, where they met Mrs and Miss Sophia 
Scott, and spent the night in great hilarity. 
Of this outing Hogg says : "Such a day and 
night of glee I never witnessed." Its date it 
would be difficult to determine. Leyden, who 
was not in the company, had sailed for India 
early in 1803, and it may therefore be tolerated 
as a rough guess that the visit to Loch Skene 
was made in the same year. Dr Carruthers 



("Abbotsford Notanda/' p. 136) unaccountably 
confuses the visits to the Grey Mare's Tail and 
to Loch Skene, stating that they were visited 
in one and the same journey. That he is in 
error there can be no doubt. 

If it was in the jsionth of August, as Laidlaw 
in his "Reoollectiona" expresses the opinion, 
that he received an invitation from Scott, then 
putting up at the inn at Clovenfords, to spend 
a few days with him at his cottage at Lasswade, 
it must have been in the August of 1803, since 
Scott wrote to his friend Ellis on Ist August, 
1804, informing him that he had let his cottage 
on the baaks of the Esk. That it was in 1803 
is verified, too, by the observation that Laidlaw 
adds, to the effect that Scott resided at Cloven- 
fords inn alone, "for he had not yet any fixed 
residence in Selkirkshire" ; as Scott did not 
acquire Ashiestiel until about May, 1804. 

On reaching Clovenfords, Laidlaw found that 
Scott had not yet arrived, but was hourly ex- 
pected. Laidlaw, however, was kindly received 
by two Englishmen — one of them Dr Anthony 
of Carlisle, — ^who were there on a fishing ex- 
peditio?!. They formed pleasant company. 
The conversation turned to the naountain scen- 
ery of Selkirk and Peebles, and also to the 
Highlands of Scotland, amongst which the two 
Englishmen and Laidlaw himself had at one 
time or other journeyed. While they were 
thus conversing Scott himself arrived. 

After breakfast the Sheriff and Laidlaw went 
up Gala water in a gig, the former repeating 
to the latter, to his manifest delight, the whole 
of the "Lay of the Last Minstrel."* Event- 
ually they arrived at Lasswade, where Scott in- 
troduced his Yarrow collaborator to his wife. 
"His meeting with his young and beautiful 
wife," Laidlaw observes, "seemed to me most 
kind and iiffectionate." Scott's son, Walter, 
had scratched his sister Sophia's cheek with a 
broken china cup, and Mrs ScolJ:, despite the 
entreaties of Laidlaw, who was a bom physic- 
ian, persisted in softening the wound with 
cream. Laidlaw assured her that this would, 
with the air to which it must be constantly 



•Dr Carruthers, in his "Abbotsford Notanda," 
evidently misled by the date given along with the 
title [1802-04], states that this occurred "one 
morning in autumn 1804." I have given reasons 
why the date could not be so late. Nor could it 
have been 1802, as the " Lay " was not then so far 
advanced as is here stated. I do not see, therefore, 
that I can be wrong in relegating this visit to the 
year 1803. Compare also the fact that when Scott 
visited the Wordsworths on 20th September, 1803, 
at Jedburgh, he sat with them an hour or two and 
repeated a part of the " Lay." 
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exposed, leave an indelible scar — "which in- 
deed," he records, "wa« the case." On the 
f<dlamng day Scott conducted his guest first to 
the cayea and then to the house of Hawthorn- 
den; and next to the ruins of Roslin Castle 
and the Qiapel — making a pleasant visit all 
the more enjoyable by acting as cicerone 
throughout. With this visit the "Recollec- 
tions" end. 

It waa in the following month — September, 
1803 — that Laidlaw made the acquaintance of 
the immortal Wordsworth, at Jedburgh. Scott 
had arranged to meet the English poet during 
the sitting of the courts at that old Border 
town, and not improbably it was through 
Scott's influence that Laidlaw wae at Jedburgh 
in the capacity of a juryman. The Ettrick lad 
had happened to read some of Wordsworth's 
verses in a newspaper, and wa« so delighted 
with them that he desired to become personally 
acquainted with the poet himself. On 21st 
September an introduction was effected, on the 
occasion of their walk up Jedwater to Femie- 
hirst Castle, in which Laidlaw expressed his 
desire to accompany them. "He lived," says 
Miss Wordsworth of Will Laidlaw, "in the most 
retired part of the dale of Yarrow, where he 
had a farm; he was fond of reading, and well 
informed, but at first meeting was as shy as 
any of our Grasmere lads, and not le«8 rustic 
in his appearance." Laidlaw greatly interest- 
ed the Wordsworths by an account of his visit 
to the Highlands, and referred to Loch Ran- 
noch in such terms that they regretted they 
did not trouble to penetrate so far, on account 
of the bad condition of the roads. He also 
referred to the fine view to be had from the 
steeple of Dunkeld. His conversation was 
much appreciated by the two English tourists. 

Laidlaw remains in comparative obscurity 
for the next seven years. But from this he 
emerges, and with one step takes a high place 
among the minor poets of Scotland. In the 
year 1810 Hogg's "Forest Minstrel," which 
purported to be "a selection of songs adapted 
to the most favourite airs, few of them ever 
before published," waa put upon the market. 
In addition to the contributions of Hogg and 
T. M. Cunningham, "a few others are supplied 
by gentlemen who all chose to be anonymous." 
Among these modest writers was William Laid- 
law, who contributed to it his fine ballad of 
"Lucy's Flittin' " ; and Hogg informs his read- 
ers that "the gentleman who wrote this song 
and the others marked 'A' never composed 
another song nor poem of any kind in his life, 
farther than the few contained in this volume, 



which is certainly to be regretted." Laidlaw's 
other two contributions were "Alake for the 
Lassie" and "Her Bonnie Black E'e." The 
lyric of "Lucy's Flittin' " is here reproduced for 
the benefit of those to whom it is not readily 
accessible. 

LUCY'S FLITTIN'. 

'Twas when the wan leaf frae the birk-tree was 
fa'in'. 
And Martinmas dowie had waund up the year, 
That Lucy row'd up her wee kist wi' her a' in't. 

And left her auld maister and neebours sae dear. 
For Lucy had serv'd i' the Glen a' the simmer ; 

She cam there afore the bloom cam on the pea; 
An orphan was she, and they had been gnde till 
her. 
Sure that was the thing brought the tear to her 
e'e. 

She gaed by the stable, where Jamie was stan'in'. 

Right sair was his kind heart her flittin' to see ; 

" Fare ye weel, Lucy !" quo' Jamie, and ran in— 

The gatherin' tears trickled fast frae her e'e. 
As down the -burn-side she gaed slow wi' her 
flittin', 
"Fare ye weel, Lucy!" was ilka bird's sang; 
She heard the craw sayin' 't, high on the tree 
sittin'. 
And robin was chirpin' 't the brown leaves 
amang. 

Oh, what is 't that pits my puir heart in a flutter ? 

And what gars the tears come sae fast to my e'e? 
If I wasna ettled to be ony better, 

Then what gars me wish ony better to be? 
I'm just like a lammie that loses its mither; 

Nae mither nor f rien' the puir lammie can see ; 
I fear I hae tint my bit heart a' the^ther ; 

Nae wonder the tear fa's sae fast frae my e'e. 

Wi' the rest o' my claes, I hae row'd up the 
ribbon, 
The bonnie blue ribbon that Jamie gae me ; 
Yestreen, when he gae me't, and saw I was sab- 
bin', 
I'll never forget the wee blink o' his e'e. 
Though now he said naething but *' Fare ye weel, 
Lucy !" 
It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor see; 
He couldna say mair but just " Fare ye weel, 
Lucy !" 
Yet that I will mind till the day that I dee. 

"When editing his work, Hogg took some 
liberties with Laidlaw's poem. He altered the 
sixth line of the first verse, as follows : — 

"She cam there afore the flower bloom'd on the 
pea." 

A much less pardonable editorial touch is 
found, however, in the' addition of a verse by 
Hogg, who did so, as he said, in order to "com- 
plete the story." The verse is as follows: — 

The lamb likes the gowan wi' dew when it's 
droukit ; 
The hare likes the brake and the braird on the 
lea; 
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But Lucy likes Jamie ;— she turn'd, and she lookit ; 
She thought the dear place she wad never mair 
see ! 
Ah, Wruc^l may young Jamie gang dowie and cheer- 
less. 
Ajid weel may he greet on the bank o' the burn ! 
His bonnie sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless. 
Lies cauld in her grave, and will never return. 

Hogg's addition, although in itself beautiful, 
is undoubtedly a mistake. Laidlaw had con- 
ceived no such idea a« that of Hogg's, which 
converts a touching pastoral into a tragedy. 
The poem was complete without Hogg's unwar- 
ranted addition. As we shall see from a letter 
written by Laidlatw in 1844, he did not coun- 
tenance Hogg's addition to the poem. The 
question whether it was the "Glen," near In- 
nerleithen, and not far from LaidlaVs farm, 
or the glen of the Douglas Bum, has already 
been discussed in the Border Magazine (vol. 
i., pp. 27, 59, 100), and need not be revived, 
since it seems beyond doubt, that it was "The 
Glen" that Laidlaw had in his mind when he 
wrote the poem. The small letter "g" in the 
word "Glen" can be accounted for very simply 
in a manner which was not pointed out by any 
writer in the references given abofve, and may 
be added here. After an author has returned 
his proofs, but before the work is printed off, 
it is read over again by a proof-reader, who 
corrects any mistakes that may have passed 
unnoticed by the author. Seeing what ho 
thought was a common noun with a capital 
letter, and not recognising that it was a proper 
noun, this reader may have marked it to be 
made a small "g." Those of the printing pro- 
fession will readily recognise the force of this 
argument. It may also be added here that a 
burn close to the Glen house, termed Kill Bum 
or Kilbum on the Ordnance Survey maps, is 
known in the vicinity only by the name "Lucy's 
Bum," — thus bearing important testimpny to 
the locality of Laidlaw' s poem. 

However va;*ied opinion may be regarding 
the character and the source of the poem^ it 
is unanimous in favour of the pathetic treat- 
ment which the subject received at LaidlaVs 
hands. Lockhart describes the poem as "a 
simple and pathetic picture of a poor Ettridk 
maiden's feelings in leaving a service where 
she had been happy: — it has long been and must 
ever be a favourite with all who understand 
the delicacies of the Scottish dialect, and the 
manners of the district in which the scene is 
laid." It was no less flatteringly termed by 
a critic in the "Edinburgli Review" a "fair ex- 
ample of the lowly pathetic, that would go to 
the heart of many a village-bred Scotchman in 



remote regions and all conditions of society." 
Readers of "Nodes Ambrosianae" may remem- 
ber the passage where the Shepherd anathema- 
tises Willie Laidlaw for a hypothetical theft 
when the owners were at the church one Sun- 
day. "Yet I'll try to forgie him for sake o' 
Lucy's Flittin'," the Shepherd adds ; **and be- 
cause, notwithstanding that cruel crime, he's 
turned out a gude husband, a gude faither, and 
a gude freen." Professor Veitch states that, 
simply and naturally as the poem flows, he has 
good reason to know that it was the result of 
elaborate effort on the part of Laidlaw. 

At the expense of chronological order — ^be- 
cause bearing upon the present subject, — a let- 
ter written by Laidlaw long after this date 
is here inserted : — 

"Contin, Ist January, 1844. 
"My Dbab Sir,— I now send to you, enclosed to 
Katharine, a copy of 'Lucy^s Flitting,' which I 
would have done long ago, but wanted the song 
itself until Katharine sent me one. To say the 
truth, it was very disagreeable to me to copy it, 
as it now appears to me almost nonsense. I have 
omiitted the last stanza, which was added by' Hogg 
when he put it in the 'Mountain Bard.' Please 
send me the supplement to your edition of 'The 
Scottish Dictionary,' which I will remit you the 
price of when I have it in my power. 

I beg to be remembered to Mrs Johnstone, and 
wish both to yourself and her many happy re- 
turns of the season.— Tours ever truly, 

Wm. Laidlaw." 

A ciu-ious error is made by Laidlaw in the 
foregoing ; he states that his poem appeared 
in Hogg's "Mountain Bard'' (published 1807), 
whereas it is well known that it first appeared 
in his " Forest Minstrel " (published 1810). I 
have referred to the first and third editions of 
the former of these works, and have found that 
the ballad is not contained therein. Laidlaw 
must therefore have been quoting from mem- 
ory ; indeed, it is evident from the letter that 
he had not at hand the volume containing the 
poem — ^whence his error. 

It is not stated in the communication to 
whom it was addressed ; but it must have been 
to Mr John Johnstone, since he edited "A Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Language: abridged 
from the Dictionary and Supplement (by Dr 
Jamieson)" ; to which Laidlaw refers. The 
mention of Mrs Johnstone in the letter puts it 
beyond doubt that the letter was addressed to 
her husband. The work did not appear until 
1846, however, — the ye«r alter LaidlaVs death. 
To be Continued, 



The wind of the world always blows its vani- 
ties into haven. — "Surgeon's Daughter." 
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A Borderer's Day in London. 

" He'8 ower the Border and awa'." 

OW we got dumped down in the city 
on the Thames is immaterial. 
Having trysted with another Bor- 
derer we duly met in the "big 
smoke " on a bright morning in October. No 
time was lost in setting about visiting famous 
streets, buildings, monuments, places, and in- 
stitutions. Lasting impressions were the re- 
sult. The old saying has it, " See Rome 4Lnd 
die," but with us it was " See London and 
live." 

The vastness of the city, known to the Rom- 
ans, and made a capital by Alfred the Great, 
soon impressed us. There was thronging 
crowds, and rush of traffic everywhere ; some- 
times the roar of the street was like a great 
ocean sounding in our ear. At times we felt 
shut in like a caged bird. Bricks and mortar 
were around us for miles. It was impossible 
to see the toon for hooses, as a Border visitor 
once declared. We also very soon had our 
eyes open to the boundless wealth and squalid 
poverty of this Modern Babylon. 

In moving about we often felt the pulsating 
atmosphere of the city, and experienced some- 
what of that grand feeling caused by realising 
that one was in the centre of the great mov- 
ing world. The " Scottish Spurgeon " said 
that when in London he felt as if carried along 
in a train, not in first-class or third-class, but 
on the foot-plate of the engine, where he heard 
the beat of its mighty heart. This has often 
been the feeling of visitors as they threaded 
their way through the streets of "the hub of 
the world." Ours, therefore, was no new ex- 
perience. 

These are but some of our impressions ; we 
now proceed to mention some of the sights. 
By no means, however, in the order visited. 
These invariably not only came up to, but 
exceeded expectation. The pleasure of our 
visit was thus greatly enhanced. 

St Paul's we "did" with great interest. 
The magnificent structure took the place of 
old St Paul's, destroyed by the great 1666 fire. 
Iz 18 said to be the third largest church in 
Christendom, and was designed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. It is a wonderful building, with 
ample room. The ball by which it is sur- 
mounted alone is capable of holding twelve 
persons. 

Westminster Abbey was an impressive sight. 
Here rest the ashes of men and women who 
hkve added lustre, by their life and work, to 



our country's name. Some one has well said 
that the Abbey is the symbol of the history of 
the British race. 

We had several views of " the Gilded Cham- 
ber " and the House where so many new 
M.P.'s recently "pegged out" on the green 
benches. As we admired the long range of 
buildings overlooking the Thames we could 
not but think of its Parliamentary system 
which has stood the test for centuries, and 
under which the country has grown in wealth, 
power, and influence. The Clock Tower, the 
chief outside feature of interest in the House, 
is the loftiest belfry in London, and contains 
Big Ben, a bell weighing over eight tons, 
whose tones are so familiar to old Parliamen- 
tary hands. 

The Tower of London, whose stones, if they 
could speak, could tell a tragic story of human 
endeavour and suffering, and the double- 
storeyed Tower Bridge near by can only be 
mentioned. How many associated with the 
Borders have died within the walls of the 
former; It now contains the Crown . Jewels. 
The latter, a noteworthy feature in the city, 
was designed to relieve London Bridge traffic, 
and is described as the most imposing engin- 
eering work of the nineteenth century. 

Somerset House, the home of the Inland 
Revenue, with its magnificent 800 feet front- 
age to the Thames Embankment, had our at- 
tention. The Embankment itself is a striking 
boulevard, stretching along the most import- 
ant river in Great Britain. 

The Royal Exchange, said to hold the busi- 
ness brain of the great city, has the Mansion 
House on the left, and the Bank of England on 
the right. The one is the official home of the 
Lord Mayor, and the other is remarkable for 
its ugliness, and the fact that it houses the 
largest bank in the world. The chief beauty 
of the Exchange is its handsome Corinthian 
Portico. 

In the neighbourhood of Cheapside we found 
the Guildhall, reminiscent of famous banquets, 
and the conspicuous feature in the Strand we 
found to be the Law Courts, where the Par- 
nell Commission took place. For the British 
Museum with its priceless connections we had 
little time. 

Trafalgar Square, "the heart of the great 
seething mass of humanity called London," 
with its varied interests, occupations, and plea- 
sures, was a telling sight. The traffic of 
people and vehicles as we stood at the Strand 
corner was simply legion, and overlooking all 
was the noble Nelson Column. The Square 
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proper is adorned with statues of General Gor- 
don and other outstanding soldiers. 

From here we visited the National Gallery, 
whose art treasures could not be purchased 
for many millions. There are other galleries 
worth visiting, but these are first in import- 
ance in the city. 

Marlborough House and St James's Palace 
impressed us little, but the Horse Guards gain- 
ed our attention. The Marble Arch, Rotten 
Row, and much more we missed. The rain, 
however, we did not miss. The weight of 
water that fell in the afternoon was seldom 
equalled either in Greenock or Langholm. 

During the deluge we " did ' ' Madame Tus- 
saud*8, Kensington Exhibition, besides a hearty 
fish tea. Though somewhat apart, thanks to 
the rapid modes of transit, they were easily 
overtaken. The latter was full of interest, 
though there was mud and water galoie. The 
world-wide display in Tussaud's was marvel- 
lous. Within the palatial red brick building 
there is what has been styled "the Valhalla 
of waxworks unequalled in Europe." The in- 
stitution has a singular history. Though first 
established in Paris prior to 1789, it may be 
regarded as national. The singular impression 
which this glorified doll-house, with its strong 
human elements, makes on the mind is not 
easily forgotten. Strange experiences, if all 
stories be true, have been undergone by visi- 
tors to Tussaud's. We met with none of these. 
No one mistook us for wax figures. 

These are but a few of the sights beheld in 
ooir only day in the great Metropolis. The 
enormous street traffic, perhaps, impressed us 
more. As seen from an onmibus roof this baf- 
fles description. Some of the routes simply 
throbbed and palpitated with commercial 
energy, and teemed with interest. Fleet 
Street, the centre of the newspaper world, was 
not the least of these. As a hive of industry it 
is said to have no equal anywhere in the civi- 
lised universe. 

As a means of seeing the true outdoor lif« 
of London the top of a 'bus is the most popu- 
lar. American and provincial visitors go in 
for it extensively. By this means churches, 
markets, parks, typical streets, and " all sorts 
and conditions " can be seen with comparative 
ease and small expense. 

When we had been for a time watching men 
in blue regulating the immense, traffic at a 
well-known crossing, one of them made a bee- 
line to where we stood. This was lively. 
Were we " wanted," about to be " held up," or 
made to " move on ?" No, extending his hand. 



he said, " You are Mr 



from 



aren't 



you?" We could have said "thy speech be- 
trayeth thee." In spite of the Cockney flav- 
our there was a strong sough of the Border 
hills in his words. 

It transpired that the limb o' the law when a 
laddie had known us in the Border land. 
Though he had outgrown our recollection, he 
recognised us at once. In the midst of the 
busy throng there ensued inquiries for auld 
freens and Border reminiscences. Before good- 
bye was said and the Border grip, kind, strong 
and true, was given, we found that the exile 
was about to have a well-earned holiday, which 
he proposed spending wi' the auld folks in the ' 
wee bit toon adjoining " lan's end." 

In the huge capital, as in Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and other large centres, we found that 
Borderers figured in its affairs. In some in- 
stances they were the predominating part- 
ners, telling on its life and character. Func- 
tions and institutions — ^the religious, political, 
social, and literary life were being influenced 
by their presence and power. In short, not a 
few men from the Borders were found in the 
"firing file" of the capital. May they keep 
on scoring. 

The wet drove us from the city earlier than 
we purposed. After a short stay in Leicester, 
famed for boots and hosiery, we faced home- 
wards. Autumn russet tints were ever}- where 
and in great beauty. How nature paints her 
colours. 

G. M. R. 




Lanercost Priory. 

ELIGION was evidently a very local 
thing in the middle ages. Men 
paid nnich respect, tiiid gave many 
gifts to the churches in their own 
neighbourhood, but had no hesita- 
tion in despoiling those at any distance. 
Especially wa« this the case on. the Borders, 
where a stranger to the truth of the case, learn- 
ing only how the English and Scots alter- 
nately burned and pillaged each other's mon- 
astic houses, might be excused for thinking 
that the two nations held different forms of 
religion. 

Melrose, Jedburgh, Dryburgh suffered when 
the English were on the war-path, whilst 
Holme Cultram Abbey and Lanercost Priory 
rarely escaped when the Scots crossed the west- 
ern Border. 

Lanercost is about eleven miles north-east 
from Carlisle, and its history, as distinct from 
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the rise of the fabric, is almost entirely bound 
up with the struggle between England and 
Scotland in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. 

In 1296 John Comyn and the Earl of Buch- 
an, with a large army, foiled in an attempt on 
Carlisle, went to Lanercost, fired some of the 
buildings, and took much booty. Most of the 
ecclesiastical part of the spoil would be pre- 
sented to, and thankfully received by, sonie 
church on the Scotch side. One wonders if 
the cloth of silk, offered at the high altar by 
Edward I. and Queen Eleanor in 1280, was 
among the spoil. 

The following year the Scots again came to 
Lanercost, and after their depredations, Ed- 



come. Robert Bruce came there in 1311, Ptaj^- 
ing at the Priory himself, imprisoning some of 
the monks during his visit, and quartering his 
army upon the tenants. 

Little love can the men of Lanercost have 
had for the Scots, so when, in 1346, messen- 
gers came to John de Bothecastre, the Prior, 
to say that the enemy was over the Border 
again, led by David Bruce — phmdering Holme 
Cultram Abbey, though David's grandfather, 
Robert le Viel, was buried there — the monks 
doubtless betook themselves to their prayers 
with more fervour than usual. David Bruce's 
ill-fated expedition to England was conducted 
with great energy and cruelty until it received 
its terrible check, and Lanercost, in particular. 



L.VMBRC09T PRIORY IN 180S. 



ward I.'s gifts when he was there in 1300 
would be specially w^elcorae, though, doubtless, 
the feeding of his retinue would sorely tax the 
resources of the monks. 

In 1306 the Priory again received the King, 
but this time he was brought in a litter, ill 
but indomitable as ever. He stayed there dur- 
ing the winter, directing the arrangements for 
the great expedition he was to lead against 
Scotland in the spring. When he left Laner- 
cost for Carlisle he presented the Priory with 
many gifts, and made it a farewell present of 
the revenues of two churches. 

The next illustrious visitor was less wel- 



suffered greatly. The monks were plundered 
of their treasures and jewels and much other 
spoil, and the place was so injured by the re- 
lentless enemy that it is said it never re- 
covered. 

To-day the choir and transepts are in ruins, 
and open to the sky, as when the picture was 
taken in 1803, but the nave has been carefully 
restored and is used as the Parish Church. 

M. E. HuLSB. 



To gang lo seek for evil that's na fashing wi* 
you, is clean against law and Scripture. — 
"Black Dwarf." 
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A Border Literary Chronicle with 
Brief Biographical Notes. 

PART III. 

Caldbrwood, Hbnbt, LL.D. (b. at Peebles, 1830— 
d. Nov. 19, 1897), studied at Edinburgh ; licensed 
by the XJ.P. Church, 1856; minister of Grey- 
friars U.P. Church, Glasgow, 1856-68; Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, 1868-97; author of "The Philosophy of the 
InEnite,"' 1854; "Moral Philosophy," 1872; 
"Mind and Brain," 1879; "Evolution and 
Man's Placo in Nature," 1893. 

Cabltle, Thomas (b. at Ecclefechan, Dec. 4, 1795— 
d. at Chelsea, Feb. 5, 1881), essayist, philo- 
sopher, historian; educated at Annan and 
Edinburgh University, and was intended for 
the church; taught mathematics at Annan and 
Kirkcaldy; then in Edinburgh for three 
years, writing papers for JJrewster's Edin- 
burgh Encyclopeedia, a Life of Schiller, trans- 
lated Legendre's Geometry and Goethe's Wil- 
helm Meister ; in 1831 tutor to Charles BuUer ; 
in 1826 married Jane Welsh, daughter of Dr 
John Welsh of Haddington ; 1828-34 at Craigen- 
puttock, where he wrote his Essay, on Burns 
and " Sartor Eesartus " ; in 1834 removed to 
London (Cheyne Row, Chelsea); "French Re- 
volution," published in 1837 ; " Sartor Resar- 
tus" and "Miscellanies," 1838; "Heroes and 
Hero Worship," 1841 ; Cromwell's " Letters and 
Speeches," 1845 ; "Latter-Day Pamphlets," 1850; 
Life of John Sterling, 1851 ; History of Freder- 
ick II., 1858-65; "Early Kings of Norway."— 
(B.M. vi. 26). 

'Carks, WAiiTKR RiDDELL, of Cavers Carre, Rox- 
burghshire (b. at Edinburgh, Aug. 4, 1807— d. 
Dec. 1, 1874), educated at the High School, 
Edinburgh; merchant in London; connected 
with two very old Border families, the Kers 
of Cessford and Ferniehirst, and the Riddells 
of Riddell; was well-known for his popular 
lectures on the Border district; wrote a vol- 
ume of "Border Memories, or Sketches of 
Prominent Men and Women of the Border," 
edited by Mr Tait, of the " Kelso Chronicle," 
1876. 

<:hamber8, Robert, LL.D. (b. at Peebles, July 10, 
1802— d. at St Andrews, March 17, 1871), wrote 
many historical and literary works ; " Illustra- 
tions of the Author of Waverley/' 1822; 
"Traditions of Edinburgh," 1823; "Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland," 1826; "History of Eng- 
lish Literature," 2 vols., 1844; "The Rebellion 
of 1745," 1828; "Vestiges of Creation," 1844; 
"Life and Works of Burns," 1851; "Book of 
Days," 2 vols., 1860-67; "Domestic Annals of 
Scotland," 3 vols., 1859-61.— (B.M. vii. 201). 

Chambbrs, WnXUM, LL.D. (b. at Peebles, April 16, 
1800— d. May 20, 1883), rose from humble origin' 
to be Lord Provost of Edinburgh in 1865 and 
again in 1869; author of a "History of Peebles- 
shire," 1864, and several other works; started 
along with his brother " Chambers's Journal " 
in 1832; the two brothers were the pioneers of 
cheap literature in Scotland, and did much to 
popularise literature among the people. 



Chartsrs, Samubl, D.D., minister of Wilton par- 
ish, Hawick, 1772-1825; an intimate friend of 
Dr Somerville and Lord Kames; published 
sermons on various subjects during his life- 
time. 

Chibholm, Waltbr (b. near Chirnside, Berwick- 
shire, 1856— d. 1877), wrote verses of consider- 
able merit for one so young for the "Had- 
dington Courier," " The People's Friend," 4c. 
A memorial vol. of selections appeared in 1879. 

Christibon, Albxandbr, a native of Cockburns- 
path, Berwickshire, was Professor of Human- 
ity in Edinburgh University from 1806-20. 

CocKBVRN, Mrs, nee Alison, or Alicia RuTHBRroRD 
(b. Oct. 8, 1712-d. Jan. 23, 1794), daughter of 
Rutherford of Fernilea, in Selkirkshire; mar- 
ried in 1731 to Patrick Cockburn, advocate, 
son of Adam Cockburn, the Lord Justice-Clerk 
of Scotland, was a lady of much talent, whose 
house in Edinburgh was the resort of the most 
famous literary men of the day; a friend of 
Sir W. Scott; visited by Burns when in Edin- 
burgh; best known as the authoress of the 
version of the "Flowers of the Forest" be- 
ginning "I've seen the smiling of Fortune 
beguiling," printed in 1765, and said to have 
been written in a turret chamber of old Ferni- 
lea House still to be seen. In this version the 
reference is not to Flodden, but to some com- 
mercial disaster which overtook some Forest 
lairds, though others think it may possibly 
refer to the death of John Aikman, her early 
lover. 

Crawford, Margaret (Mrs Rgsebu&gh), 1833-81, 
published in 1855 a vol. of poems, " Rustic 
Lays on the Braes of Gala Water," and con- 
tributed pieces to the local newspapers. 

Crawford, Rbv. Willum, a native of Kelso (b. 1676 
—d. 1742), minister of Wilton; wrote a volume 
entitled " Dying Thoughts and Sermons," 1814. 

Cunningham, Alexander (b. at Ettrick, 1654— d. May 
15, 1737), historian; educated at Selkirk and 
in Holland, from whence he came to England 
with the Prince of Orrfnge; acted as travelling 
tutor to Lord Lome, eldest son of the Marquis 
of Argyll ; wrote in Latin a " History of Great 
Britain from the Revoluti6n to the Accession 
of George I.," in 2 vols., which was translated 
from the Latin MS. by Dr William Thomson 
in 1787. [Alex. Cunningham, also educated in 
Holland, the editor of "Horace," &c, often 
confounded with the preceding, was a native 
of Ayrshire]. 

Cunningham, Willum, D.D. (b. at Duns, 1805— d. 
1861), succeeded Dr Chalmers as Principal of 
the New College in 1847. 

CuppLES, Georob (b. at Legerwood Manse, Berwick- 
shire, 1822— d. 1891), novelist; author of the 
popular sea-story, "The Green Hand," 1856. 
His father, the Rev. George Cupples, was 
translated from Legerwood to Stirling, 1834; 
joined the F.C. in 1843, and became minister 
of KUmadock; died May 1, 1850. 

Davidson, Rev. Henry (b. in the parish of Eck- 
ford, near Kelso, 1687— d. Oct. 24, 1756), min- 
ister of Galashiels, 1714-56; was a great friend 
of Boston, and one of the twelve "marrow 
men." A vol. of his "Letters to Christian 
Friends," with Memoir, was published in 1811. 
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Dayiimson, John Maxton, pul^ishisd a vol. of poems 
in 1860. 

Davidson, Eobebt, of Morebattle, near Kelso (b. 
1778— d. 1B55), published in 1848 a vol. of poems, 
" Leaves from a Peaisant's Cottage Drawer, 
with autobiographical sketch/' 

Davidson, Thomas (b. at Oxnam Bow, near Jed- 
burgh, 1838— d. April 29, 1870), *'the Scottish 
Probationer *' ; educated at Ancrum parish 
school and Jedburgh; entered Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, 1855, studied for the ministry, and 
licensed by the U.P. Church in 1864; gained at 
College a prize for poetry given by Prof. 
Ay ton, subject, " Ariadne in Naxos,'' published 
by Thackeray in the/'Cornhill" in 1860. This 
and "The Auld Ash Tree," are perhaps his 
best pieces. His Life with poems and ex- 
tracts from his Letters by Dr James Brown 
of Paisley appeared in 187&--a most interesting 
volume.— (B.M. iv. 73, 96). 

Dawson, James Hoopbk, was a member of the Eng- 
lish bar, but gave himself up to literary pur- 
suits; edited the "Kelso 'Chronicle,'' estab- 
lished in 1783 by his grandfather, . an eminent 
Border farmer; wrote a Statistical Account of 
Scotland, and a work on " The Legitimate 
Consequences of Reform," dedicated to Earl 
Grey. Died at Dumfries, 1861. 

DoDDB, James (b. at Softlaw, near Kelso, 181S— d. 
1874), lecturer and poet; studied at Edinburgh 
University,. 1828; kept a school at Smailholm, 
then studied law and practised as a Parlia- 
mentary solicitor in London; friend of Carlyle 
and Leigh Hunt; wrote "Lays of the Coven- 
anters," published posthumously with a Mem- 
oir by Rev. James Dodds, of Dunbar, and "The 
Fifty Years' Struggle of the Covenanters, 1638- 
1688" ; also "Thomas Chalmers, a Biographical 
Study." 

Douglas, John, M.D. (d. Jan. 28, 1861), 
served as a military surgeon in India and Can- 
ada; long practised at Hawick; friend of 
Thomas Pringle, William Knox, Henry Scott 
Biddell, Ac; wrote several pieces of verse. 

Douglas, Agnes (b. 1783— d. Nov. 20, 1858), sister of 
the preceding; was awarded by Henry Scott 
Biddell the silver medal as a prize- for the 
best poem on the demolition of the Auld Brig 
of Hawick in 1851 ; also wrote an " Address to 
the Teviot," published in Watson's "Living 
Bards of the Border," 1859. 

Douglas, Robbbt, D.D. (b. 1746— d. 1820), son of 
Rev. John Douglas, minister of Jedburgh; was 
long minister of Galashiels; friend of Sir. 
Walter Scott, to whom he sold that part of the 
Abbotsford estate on which - the house is er- ■ 
ected; wrote a "General View of the Agricul- 
ture in the Counties of Roxburgh and Selkirk," 
1798, and the Statistical Account of Galashiels; 
took great interest in the affairs of that town. 

DuNBAB, George, M.A. (b. 1774— d. Dec. 6, 1851), 
a native of Berwickshire, of humble origin ; 
professor of Greek in Edinburgh University, 
1807-1851, predecessor of Prof. Blackie; edited 
Herodotus, 1806-7 ; compiled with E. H. Barker 
a Greek-English and English-Greek Lexicon, 
1831; wrote "An Inquiry into the structure 
and affinities of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages," and several Greek text-books. 
To &e continued. 




Odds and Ends in Rhyme. 

; R JOHN ALSTON, of Modierwell, 
has produced a selection of his 
poencis in a neat volume, bearing 
the above unpretentious title, ad- 
minablj adapted for the podket on a summer 
ramble. The author, who is a native of Inner- 
leithen and a leal Borderer, has a facile pen 
which generally writes in a kindly strain but 
can occasionally be sererely sarcastic. Several 
of his poems have appeared in the Bordbb 
Magazu^b, but WB doubt not that our readers 
who may secure this volume of 123 pages, pub- 
lislied by Mr John A, Anderson, 66 High Street, 
Peebles, and printed by Messrs A. Walker & 
Son, Galashiels, will feel deeply interested in 
the varied topics dealt with by the author and 
with his original way of treating them^ Most 
of the pieces are in ordinary English, but the 
sucoessful manner in which he uses tbe sweetly 
sounding Doric (in these days of maltreatment 
of our mother tongue) makes us wish that 
there had been more of a like charaicter. Some 
of his descriptions of Border s6enes are faith- 
ful interpretations of the natural beauties to 
be found there. On one occasion, when seated 
on the summit of Lee-Pen, near Innerleithen, 
with a mutual friend — a schoolmate of the 
poet's — we penned a post-card to him and re- 
ceived the following reply, which appears in 
the volume: — 

And did you climb the old familiar hills. 
That stand as sentinels by Leithen Vale.^ 
Did you, "in traneport deep," with joy inhale 
The OKone^laden air that health instils? 
Did glamour o'er you creep with conscious thrills, 
As the eye gathered in each clear detail? 
Or sweet regret and tender thoughts prevail. 
While dreams of byegone days the fancy fills ! 
That rolling sea of summits all around. 
Had they no meesa;ge for thy listening ear? 
Did you not feel you trod enchanted ground. 
That spirits from the vanished past were near— 
Who^ whispering, say with no uncertain sound, 
"This is my native land to memory dear?" 



We are much pleased to note the continued 
success of the "Scottish. Review," which is a 
credit to ooir country and the publishers, Messrs 
Thomafi Nelson & Sons. Border subjects are 
frequently dealt with in the pages of the "Re- 
view,'' and true patriotiami is the keynote of 
the whole production. Printing and ilHistra- 
tionsare alike excellent, and the marvel is that 
it can be produced for one penny. 
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Burning the Heather. 

1 ANY a. Borderer/ far removed from 
his fatherland, ^dll see in his 
dreama the glowing hill-tops in the 
late springtime, when the old 
heather is being bmut off to make way for the 
tender shoots. He will recall the joyous thrills 
he felt in boyhood, w^hen he was permitted to 
"set lowe to the heather,'* and to watch the 
red glow spreading all aromid and even ting- 
ing the olouda above with a ruddy hue. Some 
of our wiseacres, however, have been trying to 
improve on the long tested methods of our 
fathers with the usual result. 

In an article iu "The Times'* a correspond- 
ent draws attention! to the desti-uction caused 
on many Scottish moorlands by the mistaken 
treatment of the heather. The writer says : — 
A disastrous chajige in the oid, well-tried prac- 
tice of cultivating heather by thoroughly burn- 
ing it late in spring has recently been intro- 
duced in defiance of Nature's simple .rule^ re- 
lating to plant life. At this moniionj: thousaiiids 
of what should have been blooming heather on 
the hills of the Border counties of Scotland are 
lying bare and desolate, and for many years 
musit inevitably remain worthless. A few 
years ago it got ai)ir)ad among certain sports- 
men that if heather were singed or simply 
scorched on the tips it would spring more 
quickly from the old i-oots, and that the birds 
would also find shelter anioug the dead, 
woody stalks, which would pi^vent sheep from 
interfering with the sprouting heatlier and pre- 
serve it exclusively for grouse. Ilesiilts have 
not justified expectations, and a seriows mis- 
take has been made which calls for immediate 
investigation. When lieather is properly burnt 
in a dry condition, in spring the heat becomes 
so great that all the above-ground growth but 
the strongest stems are consmned. The root* 
remiain intact, and unless in the case of very old 
hoather, which usually dies outright, young 
shoots begin to appear before the end of the 
growing season, or at latest in the following 
spring, and a beoAitiful close cover of tender 
sprouts set off from the old roots sooner or 
later carpets the surface and provides the best 
food for sheep and gamje. By the new method 
of singeing in Noivember or duiing the printer 
when thorough burning is impossible, the 
loaves of the heather are destroyed, but the 
stems and many of the terminal branches are 
.lot consumed. The sap remains and the plant 
continues fresh for a time, but as it cannot 
breathe without its leaves it cannot sustain life. 



Decoimposition of ther sap gradually follows, and 
by a slow process best described as ^canker' the 
heather dies root and brajich. On areas thus 
denuded there is no liope of heatlier springing 
from seed for many years aftei-wards. The 
evil does not end there, for the dead stalks of 
the heather remain erect for probably five or 
six years, and during the winter ajid spring 
months armed with the stronger of the branch- 
ing shoots as claws they tear the wool from 
the bellies of the sheep, mostly ewes in lamb, 
and thus deprive them' of their natural pro- 
tective covering and expose their vital parts 
to the evil influences of oold and wet.** 



Land of Scott Guide Book. 

It is dangerous to estimate the value of a 
book by its price, for experience proves that 
expensive works often miss fii'e, while a cheap 
production will sdl in thousands and so have 
a nmch wuder influence. In- these days of cheap 
printing it is wonderful what can be produced 
for a penny, but it is seldom tliat such an 
amount of interesting ajid well-attested infor- 
mation can be had for that sum, as is to be 
foimd in the book bearing the above title. 
On its firet issue we reviewed it at some length, 
a.nd we are pleased to note that anotlier large 
edition has just been published. That the 
book has met the public taste is evident from 
the rapidity of its sale, and the new edition 
should have the same ready circulation, since 
it is larger and contains several improvements, 
consisting of 192 pages with many fresh illus- 
trations of the district. The matter has been 
revised and brought up to date "where necess- 
ary, — one instance of which is the inclusion of 
a short description of the work at the recently- 
discov^ered Roman Camp at Newstead, with a 
capital ground plan of the excavations. Tlie 
addition of indexes to reading matter, illus- 
trations, and advertisenieiits makes the guide 
more useful as a local lx>ok of reference. Gala- 
shiels: A. Walker & Son. 



Not maid more bright than maid was e'er 

My fancy shall beguile, 
By flattering word, or feigned tear. 

By gesture, look, or smile : 
No more I'll call the shaft fair shot, 

Till it has fairly flown, 
Nor scorch me at a flame so hot;-^ 

I'll rather freeze alone.— "The Resolve." 



Printed and PabUshed by A. Walker k Son, Gala8hiAl8.pj 
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TOM SPEEDY, 

SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST. 




fHERE is no more interesting part of 
the Border country than that 
through which the Tweed flows for 
the last few miles of its Course, ere 
it is swallowed up by the North Sea. Here 
are found such famous names in Border story 
as Flodden, Coldstream, Twizel, Norham, and, 
finally, Berwick. The whole district is 
crowded with traditions of raid and strife and 
disaster. From the days of Edw^ard I. and 
tlie elder Bruce to those of James VI., a period 
of fully three hundred years, this was the 
region where kings and nobles repeatedly met 
in conference or armies joined in conflict, and 
where the fortunes of Scotland were often 
fixed. Lynx-eyed men looked out on both 
^ideff r>f the line which divided the two king- 
doms, ready to spring at each other's throats 
on the slightest provocation. The descend- 
ants of such a race could not help being pat- 
riots, their hearts filled with an intense love 
for their native land, and their minds imbued 
with 3 manly independence. 

It w^as amid such surroundings that the sub- 
ject of this biographical sketch was lx)rn, on 
the 19th of February, 1846. His father, 
James Speedy, was employed on the estate of 
Ladykirk, living that obscure yet honest and 



upright life out of which so many have stepped 
into the sunshine of wider recognition, and 
even into fame itself. Tom was the second 
youngest of a family of seven — three sons and 
four d^^ughters — of whom only a daughter 
and himself survive. He was sent in due 
course to the parish school, then taught by Mr 
Joseph Thomson — a stern dominie of the old 
school, with many of the features depicted by 
Goldsmith as characterising the schoolmaster 
of "Sweet Auburn." For this strict discip- 
linarian, however, Tom ever had the greatest 
respect, and when " Sport in the Highlands 
and Lowlands of Scotland " w^aa first pub- 
lished, a copy was duly sent to Joseph Thon^- 
son, with the inscription, " From his mis- 
chievous old pupil." 

School days with Tom, however, were few, 
for at the early age of ten he was already 
working in the fields, and soon thereafter be- 
came kennel-boy on the estate of the late Lord 
Marjoribanks, at Ladykirk. The open-air life 
of a lad curious regarding the ways of bird 
and beast nnd fish is a very pleasant and en- 
viable one. He writes thus regarding him- 
self at this early period : '' The habits of the 
birds and boasts tliat peopled tlte disti-ict were 
to me subjects of intense interest. Inheriting 
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the hunting spirit of my anceetors, to engage 
in a badger, a fox, or an otter hunt was in my 
boyish imagination the chief end of man." It 
was now that the foundations were laid of that 
intimate knowledge of Natural History which 
is so eminently characteristic of Tom Speedy, 
and which will afterwards be referred to more 
fully. 

From kennel-boy to under-keeper was a long 
step, and this was achieved about the age of 
seventeen. In his new capacity the young 
sportsman, as he may already be considered, 
travelled for some years with " the old laird " 
to various places in England and Scotland in 
the interests of sport. In the last year cf 



loved Lady kirk. As already observed, there 
is much to engage the interest of every Bor- 
derer, or indeed of every true-born Scot, in 
that stretch of country which has Ladykirk 
for its centre and the Tweed for its boundary. 
Here, at the ancient village of Upsetlington, on 
May 10, 1291, King Edward I. decided that 
question of succession which made Baliol a 
feudatory of England, but which ended at 
Bannockburn in Uie regaining of Scottish in- 
dependence. At the head of the island in the 
river, which is Scottish ground, is a ford where 
James IV. was nearly carried away, and where 
he made the vow that issued in the building of 
Lady Kirk — ^the kirk afterwards giving the 



OLD MORHAM BRIDOR. 



this congenial life — in 1867 — some months 
were spent at Struy, in Strathglass, Inverness- 
shire, and here several close friendships were 
formed, some of which remain to the present 
day, notably that with Dougall Campbell, now 
the veteran stalker in Strathoonan Forest. 

The" experience thus gained was soon to be 
put to good account. In this widened sphere 
of observation everything likely to be of fut- 
ure use was stored up in a very retentive mem- 
ory ; and it is impossible to over-estimate the 
advantages which were secured at this forma- 
tive period of his life. The way was being 
prepared for the next important step, which 
involved leaving the Borderland, and his be- 



name to the village, as in so many cases. This 
was in the year 1500, and the venerable edi- 
fice is still used as the parish church. The 
picturesque wooden bridge which formerly 
spanned the Tweed here is yet remembered by 
the older inhabitants of the parish, though a 
solid stone structure has for a number of 
years taken its place. The whole scene, again, 
is dominated by " Norham's castled steep," 
which rises on the opposite or southern bank 
of the Tweed, — " so close that a stone might 
have been pitched from England into Scotland 
by a catapult on the battlement." 

So much for the surroundings and traditions 
of Ladykirk. All this had now to be left he- 
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hind, but what was then so dear has never 
been effaced from memory. In 1868, at the 
Ago of twenty-two, Tom Speedy came to The 
Inch, Liborton, near Edinburgh, as game- 
keeper to that well'known sportsman, the late 
Mr Little Gilmour of Craigmillar. In this 
•capacity ho travelled over large portions of 
Scotland and England, in grouse-driving and 
other species of sport. His stores of informa- 
tion regarding Natural History were now 
greatly increased ; and his love of reading 
■oould also more easily be gratified than in the 
comparative seclusion of his native village. 
Liberton is quite near the Scottish capital, and 
•during the long winter evenings especially 
there were many opportunities for study, 



dedicated to Mr Little Gilmour, " whose excel- 
lence as a sportsman is well known, and in 
whose service most of the information con- 
tained in the following pages has been ac- 
quired." Tom was greatly attached to his 
master, a man of a most kind and retiring 
disposition, known amongst his friends by the 
name of ** Gentle," and this dedication was 
very gratifying to him. He was as much a 
friend as a master, and his memory Tom has 
never ceased to cherish with feelings of admira- 
tion and respect. In two years after its first 
appearance a second jedition of ".Sport in the 
Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland " was 
called for ; and it is only the pressure of other 
duties which has up to this time delayed the 



MORHAM BRIDOB. 



which were fully taken advantage of. At this 
period he also joined the Liberton Literary 
And Debating Society. Many a young man 
has been greatly helped, and had his faculties 
quickened, by connecting himself with such a 
society, and this was a notable instance. Here 
•our young debater and essayist gained a readi- 
ness of address and a facility with the pen 
which have frequently stood him in good stead, 
and helped to make his abilities known far 
and wide. Among the first fruits of this 
training w^as the production of a volume, pub- 
lished in 1884, entitled " Sport in the High- 
lands and Lowlands of Scotland with Rod and 
<Jun." This volume was very appropriately 



issue of another and still more complete edi- 
tion. 

With advancing years Mr Little Gilmour 
became unable to continue his sporting habits, 
and a gamekeeper being no longer so much 
needed, Mr Speedy was advanced to the posi- 
tion of local factor on the Craigmillar estate — 
a position he still holds under Mr Little Gil- 
mour' sjsuccessor, Colonel Gordon Gilmour. 

In 1884 the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation paid a visit to Craigmillar Castle, and 
reported on the dilapidated condition of the 
building, particularly the roof. Mr Little 
Gilmour at once took stepil to have this state 
of matters remedied, and the Castle was at 
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length put into excellent repair, after an ex- 
penditure of considerable labour and money. 
The public-spirited proprietor died in 1887, 
but shortly before his death he had the satis- 
faction of seeing this work brought to a suc- 
cessful termination. As local factor on the 
estate, Mr Speedy carefully watched all tho 
operations ; and his interest in the ancient pile 
resulted ultimately in the production of a 
beautiful quarto volume, pix)fusely illustrated, 
entitled " Craigmillar and its Environs, with 
Notices of the Topography, Natural History, 
and Antiquities of the District." This work 
was published in 1892 ; and so favourably wjis 



Mr Speedy' 8 contributions to the daily press 
have been very numerous. Besides communi- 
cations to "The Field" and "Land and 
Water," he has written many letters ^d ar- 
ticlee to "Tlie Scotsman" and other newspapers 
on Natural History subjects. He has also 
contributed to " Blackwood's Magazine." In 
all matters of controversy, or where there are 
differences of opinion, it is generally the cajse 
that, when the subject is one which has come 
under his personal knowledge or observation, 
Mr Speedy' 8 verdict is accepted as final. No 
statement is ever advanced by him for the^ 
truth of which he cannot vouch ; and no theory 



ladykirk Parish church. 



it received that the idea occurred to its author 
of using it as the groundwork of a guide-book. 
Many tounsts, especially from America, visit 
this historic place every summer, attracte<i 
by its connection with Mary Queen of Scots, 
and few neglect to carry away with them a copy 
of this most interesting guide-book, now in its 
second edition. It should here be added that 
a copy of the original quarto volume, hand- 
somely bound in boards made from the wood 
of Queen Mary's Sycamore or Plane-tree grow- 
ing at the hamlet of Little France, near the 
Castle, was sent to, and graciously accepted 
by^ her late Majesty, Queen Victoria. 



is ever promidgated without careful investiga^ 
tion and scientific experiment. It is too much, 
the fashion for some naturalists to hand on 
the opinions of others, without any attempt at 
verification, and with little or no cognisance 
of the matter in dispute. In one of his papers, 
Mr Speedy writes in this connection : " I know 
no subject upon which more nonsense is apt to 
be written than that of Natural History. Let 
a man once get it into his head that he is a 
naturalist, and he seems to regard himself as 
licensed to revel in nonsensical speculation and 
superstitious folly." Only one of wide exper- 
ience and accurate observation would dare to- 
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write in this manner. As an example of Mr 
Speedy 's careful accuracy, the following in- 
cident may be related. In the celebrated 
Ardlamont case, where he was retained for 
the defence, the theory of the Crown was that 
the fatal shot has been fired from a distance 
of at least nine feet. Mr Speedy, on the other 
hand, held tliat the muzzle of the we-apon must 
have been within two feet of the victim. His 
reason for this assertion was, that no stray 
pellets were found in Hambrough's head, as 
there must have been if the shot had been fired 
at such a distance as nine feet. The Crown 
witnesses also held that at two feet the hair 
would have been singed. With the ordinary 



the " Transactions '* of the Society. These 
have been on various topics connected with 
Natural History, as '^ The Hare," "The Rook," 
"The Mice Plague," "The Squirrel,? "The 
Hedgehog," "The Badger," " The Grouse Dis- 
ease," " Stoats and Weasels," " How I robbed 
the Eagle's Nest, and Why," " Do trout pur- 
ify or pollute water?" <fec. It is rather cause 
for regret that these most interesting and 
valuable papers are accessible only to a few; 
perhaps in the near future a selection may be 
made from them for separate publication. 

Mr Speedy has on several occasions been 
called upon to give evidence before Committees 
in the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
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TOM SPKEDV S COTTAGK, LIBRRTON 



black powder, at such a short distance, this 
would doubtless have been the result : but 
the powder in question was that known as 
Amberite, then come newly into use ; and in 
order to prove that at two feet this powder 
would leave no mark, Mr Speedy tried a shot 
through his wife's hair, and so proved his con- 
tention. When some one asked him after- 
wards if he was not afraid to do su€h a thing, 
the dry rejoinder was made, " I wouldn't have 
let YOU do it." 

For a number of years Tom Speedy has 
been a member of the Edinburgh Field Nat- 
uralists' and Microscopical Society, and during 
that time has contributed numerous articles to 



mons ; he has also acted as referee in numer- 
ous sporting disputes and reference cases. He 
is likewise much in demand in advising gentle- 
men in regard to purchasing estates. He is a 
splendid raconteur, and having mingled so 
much with different ranks and classes of so- 
ciety, his mind is stored with incidents relat- 
ing to men and things. His boyish interest in 
animals of all kinds has naturally grown with 
the years. At home, in and around his cot- 
tage at Liberton, he has kept many pet crea- 
tures, whose habits it has been to him a de- 
light to watch. Prominent among these have 
been eagles, ravens, tawny owls, barn owls, 
long-eared owls, short-eared owls, jackdaws, 
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kingfishers, foxes, badgers, squirrels, stoats, 
weasels, mountain hares, rats, voles, &c. 

During his long residence at Liberton, Mr 
Speedy's uprightness, generosity, and loyalty 
to his friends have ever been prominent char- 
acteristics. He is held in high esteem by all 
who know him, but especially amongst the 
poor. Ever ready to extend a helping hand 
in deserving cases, where a family is over- 
taken by illness or death assistance is promptly 
rendered. Calling on the well-to-do in the 
district, and explaining the circumstances of 
any needful case, always results in his receiv- 
ing the necessary funds. To use the words of 
a liberal subscriber in a recent sad case, " This 
is practical Christianity." For this leal son 
of the Border we wish many more years of use- 
fulness and prosperity. 

J. Ll2n)SAT. 



A Centenary Garland. 

MUNGO PARK, African Explorer: Born 
Foulshiels, September 10, 1771. Perished 
in the Niger early (?) in 1806. 

LORD BROUGHAM.. 
In Mungo Park, w© are not afraid to say that 
the world haa loot a great man, — and one who 
was as well qualified, as he was undoubtedly in- 
clined, to have been one of its greatest bene- 
factors. The account which is here given of 
him is in the highest degree interesting — not 
merely to those who care about Africa, but to 
all who take delight in the spectacle of un- 
botunded courage and heroic ardour, unalloyed 
with any taint of ferocity, selfishness, or 
bigotry.-^" The Edinburgh Review," 1815. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

Park was the first of the devoted band who 
returned to tell what he had seen, and his 
narrative waa received with extreme eagerness. 
To this day, though many have gone, and some 
have returned like him, to give us knowledge, 
and then gone back to perish. Park's name is 
the most tenderly spoken, and every fragment 
of his experience, and of information about him, 
is still caught up with a stronger interest than 
anv of his successors have ever commanded. — 
"History of England," 1851. 

J. A. ST JOHN. 

Few men have possessed in a higher degree 
the virtues of a traveller — intrepidity, enthus- 
iasm, pei-severance, veracity, prudence ; his 
manners, likewise, though somewhat too stiff 



and resei-ved, must upon the whole have been 
agreeable, since he was able both in civilised 
and savage countries to gain and preserve many 
friends. — "Lives of Celebrated Travellers/' 
1832. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

What Ledyard wanted to complete his char- 
acter, the famous Mungo Parfc eminently pos- 
sessed. He had not so large a grasp of mind 
as Ledyard, but he was in no need of it. He 
had quite enough for his purpose, and not any 
of a dcwbtful sort to distract it. But who 
needs to be told what a thorough man for his 
purpose he was, what sufferings he went 
tJirough with the simplest and most touching 
courage, what successes he achieved, and what 
a provoking, mortal mischance met him after 
all] It was not -so mortifying a one as Bruce's, 
who broke liis neck down liis own staircase ; 
but it was sadder bj'- a great deal, so far from 
home and on the threshold of the greatest of 
his adventures. — "A Book for a Comer," 1849. 

JOHN FOSTER. 
It is ditiicult for imagination to conceive a 
project of a more commanding, or, to a daring 
and contemplative spirit, a more attractive as- 
pect, than that which Park returned to Africa, 
resolved to execute, or perish in the attempt. 
It was perfectly new, and it was vast to sub- 
limity. It combined, in a singular manner, a 
definit^ness of principle with a boundlessness 
of scope. Nothing could be more* precise than 
the law of its execution, to follow with undeviat- 
ing fidelity the course — indeed, to go with the 
stream — of a noble river, the dii*ection8 of 
which had been perfectly ascertained, to a great 
distance, by the traveller himself; but then, no 
man could tell him whither this river was to 
carry him, in what wilderness of lakes or sands 
it might de«ert him, or into what ocean it might, 
with the pride of accumulated waters, bear him 
down. On any hypothesis immensity of scene 
was before him. — "Critical Essays," Vol. II., 
1815. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Few books of travels have acquired so speedy 
and extensive a reputation as this of Park's. 
. . . It still continues one of the most popu- 
lar works of its class, and the qualities, both of 
its subject and manner, well deserve this pre- 
eminence. In pursuing it we follow the travel- 
ler witVi a keen anxiety ; we participate in all 
his toils and dangers, and hair-breadth escapes, 
portrayed with a brief and touching simplicity, 
which at once awakens our sympatliies by its 
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indubitable air of truth ; we are instructed and 
entertained by his delineation of those va&t 
countries and the rude tribes which people 
them ; we admire his n:M>de«t though unshaken 
fortitude ; we love the honesty and benevolent 
candour everywhere displayed by him. Many 
travellers have possessed more learning', more 
philoeophy, and greater intellectual endow- 
ments; but none has evei* known better the 
secret of concentrating our attention and call- 
ing forth om* esteem. It required not only ex- 
traordinary strength of mind to accomplish this 
undertaking ; no common powers of fancy and 
judgment were also requisite to describe it so 
agreeably. — In "Edinburgh Encvclopsedia^'' 
1820-23. 

JOSEPH THOMSON. 
Towards the latter part of 1798 Park re- 
turned to Ixmdoni to make the final an*ange- 
ment« for his narrative. . . It would be 
difficult to over-estimate the enthusiasm with 
which it was received, or the interest in Park 
and Africa which it aroused. Two editions 
were sold ofif in rapid succession, and were fol- 
lowed by several others in the course of the fol- 
lowing years. . . Neither then nor since 
has any African explorer had such a romantic 
tale to tell, nor has any out of all the long list 
of adventurers who have followed told his' tale 
so well. Some there have been who have flour- 
ished more theatrically across the African stage, 
and by virtue of striking dramatic effects, and 
a certain spice of bloodshed, have struck the 
imagination of those who are content with the 
superficial show of things, and are not too criti- 
cal as to their significance. But for actual 
hardships undergone, for dangers faced, and 
difficulties overcome, together with an exhibi- 
tion of the virtues which make a man great in 
the rude battle of life, Mungo Park stands with- 
out a rival. — "Mungo Park and the Niger," 
1890. 

MEMORIALS OF PARK. 

The French, generally grudging in their 
praise of our West African travellers, have 
been just to the memory of Mungo Park. 
F^lix Dubois, the last Frenchman to visit the 
Upper Niger and publish a record of his jour- 
rey, speaks in generous admiration of the great 
Scotsman. Hp tells us that the passage of "the 
man with the great beard," as Park was called 
by the natives, has become a legend on the 
shores of the Eastern Niger, and that the peo- 
ple of Sansanding of those days had a sincere 
liking for the white stranger. In November, 
1888, a French gunboat having dropped anchor 



at Samba-Marcalla, a picturesque little town 
near Sego, the natives pointed out to the offic- 
ers the grave of one of the men in the ill-fated 
expedition! of 1805. Thereupon the gunners 
forged an iron cross and placed it over the 
grave of the unknown. Upon it were inscribed 
these words : — 'To the memory of one of the 
companions of Mungo Park, who was buried 
here.— The Niger Fleet, November, 1888. 

The ivy-oovered ruin of the little cottage on 
the banks of the murmuring Yarrow at Foul- 
shiels has been enclosed and preserved as a 
memorial of Mungo Park. In Peebles the 
houses where he lived and worked have been 
marked so that the passer-by may note them. 
At Selkirk a statue has been raised in his hon- 
our. But the most precious tribute of all to 
the name of the great traveller is the one raised 
by strange hands in a land of strangers — the 
little iron cross that casts its shadow on the 
sands of the majestic Niger. — ^T. Banks 
MacLachlan, "Mungo Park" (Famous Scots), 
1898. 

SONG. 

Written by the Duchess of Devoi.-hire in 1799, 
and based on a well-known incident in Mungo 
Park's "Travels." 

Thb loud wind roared, the rain fell fast. 
The White Man yielded to the blast; • 
He sat him down beneath our tree. 
For weary, sad, and faint was he ; 
And ah, no wife or mother's care 
For him the milk or corn prepare. 

Chorus— 
The White Man shall our pity share; 
Alas, no wife or mother's care 
For him the milk or corn prepare. 

The storm is o'er, the tempest past. 
And mercy's voice has hnsh'd the blast; 
The wind is heard in whispers low; 
The White Man far away must go; 
But ever in his heart must bear 
Remembrance of the Negro's care. 

Choeus— 
Qo, White Man, go ; but with thee bear 
The Negro's wish, the Negro's prayer, 
Bemembrance of the Negro's care. 



Border Notes and Queries. 

FATLIPS CASTLE AND HORNSHOLE. 

Minto Craigs, rising some 700 feet high al- 
most close to the Teviot, form a picturesque 
land-mark in Teviotdale, and are well known 
to tourists and others. On their summit 
stands a modem Border peel or castle 
built some time ago to take the placer 
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of an older one,* which appears to have 
been destroyed by Hertford in his raid of 1545. 
This remained a ruin till 1851, when the pre- 
sent Earl* 8 father rebuilt it so as to resemble 
the old one as nearly as possible. Inside it 
consists of four rooms, one above another, 
and outside close to the walls may be seen 
three cannons captured by members of the 
Elliot family. One of these belonged to the 
mutineers of the Bounty, and was recovered 
in deep water off Pit cairn Island by Captain 
Russell Elliot, another was captured by Ad- 
miral John Elliot in 1760 in a naval action 
against the French undei* Captain Thurot, 
fought off the Isle of Man, while the third 
was secured by Colonel Sir Gilbert Elliot 
from the parapet of the Redan at Sebastopol. 
The building is known as Minto Castle, Bam- 
hilFs Tower, from the name of a famous outlaw 
who is said to have taken up his residence 
among the Crags, and is referred to in Scott's 
-Lay''— 

"On Minto Crags the moonbeams glint, 
Wh-ere Barnhill hewed his bed of flint/' 

and also by the name Fatlips Castle. Could 
any of your readers kindly explain how it 
came by such a curious name? In Tj-tler and 
Watson's " Songstresses of Scotland " we are 
told that it was the custom when ladies and 
gentlemen visited the place in company that 
each gentleman was entitled to salute one lady 
in passing beneath the gateway. This was 
about 150 years ago. Probably it is still ob- 
served in these later days, for such a custorc 
naturally dies hard! 

Hornshole is a place well known to all the 
good folks of Hawick. Here, according to 
tradition, took place in 15H, the year after 
Flodden, a fierce conflict betw^een a predatory 
band of Englishmen and a number of Hawick 
"callants," who gave a good account of them- 
selves and captured a pennon, of which the 
people of Hawick are justly proud. In Lock- 
hart's "Life of Scott" we read (referring to 
the visit of Wordsworth in 1803) that "they 
all (i.e., Scott, Wordsworth, and his sister, 
and William Laidlaw) proceeded together up 
the Teviot to Hawick, Scott entertaining his 
friends with some legend or ballad connected 
with every tower or rock they passed. He 
made them stop for a little to admire parti- 
cularly a scene of deep and solemn retirement, 
called * Home's Pool,' from its having been the 
daily haunt of a contemplative schoolmaster, 

* In Font's Map of Teviotdale (in Bla3u*8 Atlas, 
1654), there is marked a *' Minto Tour." 



known to him in his youth ; and at Kirktou he 
pointed out the little village schoolhouse, to 
which his friend Ley den had w^alked six or 
eight miles pvery day across the moors, when 
a poor bare-footed boy." The rest of the 
passage is interesting, but need not be here 
quoted further. Again I should be obliged 
for any information regarding this " contem- 
plative schoolmaster " whom Scott had known 
in his vouth. 

A. G. S. 
« « « 

BIRTHPLACE OF WM. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 

In the interesting article of " A Border Lit- 
erary Clironicle," for September, it is stated 
that " William Cunningham, D.D., was born at 
Duns." He was born at Hamilton, though he 
came, with his widowed mother, to Duns when 
a child, and was educated at Duns Academy. 

SCOTUS. 
* -N- « 

CORRECTIONS. 

I see *^ Dominie Sampson " quotes the para- 
graph which went the round of the papers 
some weeks ago. (Sep. No. " B.M.," p. 171, 
2nd col.) Tlie date 1832-34 is curious. Scott 
left Abbotsford on September 23, 183L for 
Naples, returned and died at A])botsfoi'd on 
September 21, 1832. The incident must have 
occurred earlier (sav, between 1829-31). 

"X. Actly" on *' the Jedburgh War-Cry," 
talks of a fair to be held there (at the Reids- 
wire). This is a little misleading, — ^the meet- 
ing was an ordinary march meeting between 
the English and Scottish Wardens of the Bor- 
ders to adjust grievances, drc : in short, to 
"redd up marches." But there was also a 
certain amount of feasting, drinking, sports, 
dice-playing, Ac, indulged in on such occa- 
sions. (See Sir George Douglas's " HistoiT of 
Roxburghshire," p. 318.) 

A. G. S. 

[There seems to be something wrong with 
the dates even as corrected by our correspond- 
ent. If Mr Dalil was born in 1824 he would 
only be eight years of age when Sir Walter 
Scott died. The paragraph quoted last month 
states that Mr Dahl removed to Hamburg 
when he was about four years of age. Per- 
haps some of our readers can throw some light 
on the subject.— Ed. " B. M."] 



High o'er the eastern steep the sun is beaming. 
And darkness flies with her deceitful shadows ; 
So truth prevails o'er falsehood. 

Motto ("Kenilworth.") 
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The Late Mr William Brown, 
Dryburgh. 

[ANY of our readers will learn with 
deep regret of the death of Mr 
William Brown, caretaker, of Dry- 
burgh xA.bbey, which occurred 
suddenly at King's Temperance Hotel, Gala- 
shiels, at an early hour on Friday morning, 
3l8t August. Mr Brown, along with his son, 
had gone for a drive to St Mary's Loch on 
Thursday, but after arrival there he took ill 
and fainted. On recovering he was conveyed 
to Selkirk station, and thereafter proceeded to 
Galashiels, where on arrival he again fainted 



THB LATB MR WILLIAM BROWN. 

in the station. Mr Brown was then removed 
to King's Temperance Hotel on a pair of 
stretchers, and medical aid was summoned, 
but he failed to recover, and died from heart 
failure about three o'clock on Friday morning. 
Deceased acted as caretaker of Dryburgh 
Abbey for the long period of forty-seven 
years, and in this capacity he became known 
to tourists from all quarters of the globe, and 
by all who came in contact with him he was 
greatly esteemed. 

An esteemed correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing appreciation : — 

The death of the late much -respected care- 
taker of Drybtirgh Abbey will spread it may 
truthfully be said something like a ui^iversal 



shadow of regret. Mr Brown's removal will 
be mourned not only in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, where he walked during a long life 
as that rare prophet who is not unesteemed at 
home, but in many far distant lands the hearts 
of hundreds, whom he has piloted round and 
about the Abbey with the decent reverence so 
peculiar to him, will be moved with sincere 
sorrow when they learn that his faithful ser- 
vice has ended. 

The tall, spare figure, the grave, thought- 
ful face, and keenly intelligent eye of Dry- 
burgh's regretted custodian have been from 
her earliest childhood familiar to the present 
writer, and will stand in her memory as hav- 
ing added a not unimportant charm to the 
habitual all-prevailing charm of the place over 
which he presided. Mr Brown's voice was the 
first to open up to the writer's young imagina- 
tion the long vista of mystery and romance re- 
presented by the High Altar, the Paschal 
Lamb, the Cliapter House, the Abbot's Par- 
lour with the dormitories above, and with all 
the other magical and venerable names which 
fell so pleasantly from his lips. The Icntr hom-s 
of many a summer's day spent by the writer 
within the precincts of the grand old Abbey, 
with which for years to come the name of Mr 
Brown will be closely associated, are no more 
to be forgotten by her than the kindly courtesy 
which made these hours of dd'light a poi^sibility. 
Margaret Fletcher. 



A Hunting Song. 

There's a score of good hounds baying 

At the homestead down the burn. 
There's an old grey hill-nag neighing 

As he wanders through the fern; 
If the lone whaup wails in sorrow 

'Tis the one sad voice in ten. 
For there's fun a^ioot to-morrow^ 

As the lads o' Carter ken I 

There's a dog-fox in the glen, and there's fifty 

Border men 
Sworn to take the brush of him, no matter 

where or when ! 

There's a glint of firelight gleaming 

Over polished bits and bai's. 
Where it minglss with the streaming 

Of the pale October stars. 
But the light that we would borrow 

Is the dawn that breaks again. 
For there's sport abroad to-morrow 

When the dew's upon the ben ! 

There's a dog-fox in the glen, and there's fifty 

Border men. 
Sworn to take the brush of him, no matter 

where or when ! 

Will Ooilvie. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

In our last issue we had the pleasure of quoting an interesting article on '* The Border Advertiser and its 
Editors," but regret that we inadvertently gave the author's name as Mr Bain, while it should have been Mr 
William C. M'Bain. 

The Border Chronicle appearing in our pages has been compiled with great care by a valued contributor, but 
doubtless some names have been overlooked, and we invite our readers to send us notes of any prominent 
Borderers not mentioned in the Chronicle. No living Borderer is to be included at present ; they may be 
treated separately when the present list is completed. 

The Border Keep. 

Mr William C. M'Bain's interesting article relegated to his youngest brother, Alexander. This 

on the "Border Advertiser and its Editors," lTt^tBlh^T%^^^^ ^T^'thrUl^* 

which was reproduced in last month's Border gt^ries Sf Idventire * haV^'capTiVaTer^'sucLsi^ 

Magazine^ would doubtless set many of the generations of schoolboys, 
older people a-thinking of the past, when life * ♦ ♦ 

flowed on more calmly than in these present From the same source as the foregoing I 

times, and we had leisure to read a weekly quote the four following paragraphs: — 
paper and get not a little of our information Ex-Provost Thomson bf Johnstone, whose death 

therefrom. A -writer in the " Glasgow News " at the age of sixty-two took place recently, was in 

thus refers to the subject: — many respects a remarkable man. Some forty 

years ago he left his native town of Hawick, but 

Apropos the recent demise of the " Border Ad- to the very end of his days he retained the curiouB 

vertiser," it is interesting to recall that a rival Border accent in a more marked degree than 

newspaper, which still enjoys a wide circulation, many who have lived in the burgh all their days. 

is the oldest provincial organ in Scotland. During his long reign in the chief civic chair of 

Founded in 1797, the " Kelso Mail " owed its in- Johnstone he visited the Continent and the United 

ception to James Ballantyne, the school compan- States, and it was the delight of local mannfac- 

ion, and in later life the business partner, of Sir turers and engineers for years afterwards to ask 

Walter Scott. Among the early files, which are the Provost to relate his experiences— not that 

carefully preserved at the " Mail " office, there are there was anything exceptionally thrilling in them, 

scattered many articles that^re supposed to have but to hear his quaint pronunciation of " Pairis '* 

emanated from Sir Walter's pen. By way of en- and "^ Chicaigee." He was a genial man, always 

livening the literary reputation of a town so in- willing to assist any deserving cause, and a hard 

timately associated with his younger days, Scott worker, rising with unfailing regularity at five 

in 1802 gave to the world, through the medium of every morning before illness overtook him. His 

the Kelso press, the " Minstrelsy of the Scottish memory will long be treasured in both Hawick and 

Border.'' When pressure of other work prevented Johnstone, not only by his numerous quiet acts of 

James Ballantyne from watching the interests of kindness, but also by the drinking fountains which 

his journalistic offspring, the editorial duties were he presented to the towns of his birth and adop- 
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tion — the Hawick fountain standing in Drumlan- 
rig Square and the Johnstone one in Houston 
Square. 

* # # 

Peebles has bulked sp largely in the eyes of the 
agricultural community during July last, when 
the Highland and Agricultural Society's Show was 
held there, that the " plain-stanes " of the burgh 
must have had visions of a revival of its old-time 
importance. During the centuries of Stuart rule, 
its proximity to forests in which the chase could 
be indulged rendered Peebles a favourite resort 
of royalty. In the quaint poem called "Peebles 
to the Play," James I. shows that even in the 
fourteenth century the town enjoyed a reputation 
for jollity and mirth. It is generally admitted 
by Borderers that the surrounding district em- 
braces some of the finest stretches of scenery in 
the valley of the Tweed. Neidpath Castle and 
other neighbouring strongholds possess attractions 
of no ordinary kind for the historian and the 
antiquarian. 

T'he principle that guides the shepherd in select- 
ing a name for his dog has often furnished mater- 
ial for conjecture. On the occasion of a recent 
ramble in the uplands of Nithsdale (writes a cor- 
respondent), I met an old herd, who exhibited a 
preference for short words like Glen, Ken, Tweed, 
Clyde, and Jed. Long experience had taught the 
venerable shepherd that in giving distant orders, 
these designations were heard much more dis- 
tinctly than words of two syllables. In support of 
this contention, my friend added that in the course 
of their daily duties, dogs named Yarrow were 
usually addressed as "Yar." For the prefer- 
ence of the Lowland shepherd for a nomenclature 
that is based on rivers, it would be dijficult to sug- 
gest an explanation. Perhaps, the upland rills 
among which his lot is cast are so intimately asso- 
ciated in the herd's mind with the stream they 
eventually join as to render the adaptation a 
natural one. In any case, the system does not 
appear to find favour in the Land of Bens, and it 
is seldom one meets with dogs named Forth, Tay, 
or Spey. For this, some speculative reader may 
be able to adduce a reason. 

» # # 

I am not aware that Old Sol assisted at the 
recent archaeological researches at Newstead, 
but the following may show how his services 
may be requisitioned by those in search of 
buried cities : — 

The sun has revealed an interesting scientific 
discovery which will delight the archseologists of 
the entire country. At Castle Park, Colchester, 
as. elsewhere, the great heat of the past few weeks 
hns considerably modified the natural greenness 
of the grass. But in one place there were noticed 
parallel and transverse bands of grass which were 
muoh browner than the surrounding verdure. 
Closer .examination showed that the browner 
bands formed the ground plan of a spacioxiB 
Roman villa. The shallow soil over the ruined 
walls of the villa had been dried more thoroughly 
than the deeper soil on either side of them, and 
thus the sun had made a tracing of the villa for 
the edification of scientists. 



We are still near enough to. the days of Sir 
Walter Scott to have many living links with 
his contemporaries, though those with himself 
are now few. The following interesting notes 
about the grandson of Scott's " First Love '* 
are quoted from the " Glasgow Herald " : — 

The death occurred at Marlborough, New Zea- 
land, last July of Sir William Stuart Forbes, ninth 
Baronet of Pitsligo, Aberdeenshire, in his seventy- 
first year. He was the eldest and only surviving 
son of Charles Hay Forbes (died 1859), of Canaan 
Park, Edinburgh, by his marriage in 1833 to 
Jemima Eebecca (who died only last year), third 
daughter of Alexander t^analdson Macdonnell of 
Glengarry. Deceased settled in New Zealand over 
forty years ago, and succeeded his uncle. Sir John, 
eighth Baronet, in 1866. The Pitsligo family de- 
scends from Duncan Forbes, second son of the 
second Lord Forbes, the baronetcy being created 
by Charles I. in 1626. The sixth Baronet was the 
well-known Edinburgh banker. Sir William For- * 
bes, the friend of Boswell and Sir Walter Scott, 
the latter declaring him to be " unequalled in the 
degree of individual attention entertained for him 
by his friends, as well as in the general esteeoa and 
respect of Scotland at large.'' Sir William was 
the first visitor to wait upon Dr Johnson at Bost 
well's house on the morning after Johnson's ar-. 
rival in Edinburgh. His son and successor was 
that Baronet who not only figured so favourably 
at the time of Scott's financial misfortunes, but 
married the heiress of Fettercairn, Williamina 
Belches Stuart, well known as Sir Walter's "first 
love." This lady was grandmother of the Baronet 
who has just passed away. The Fettercairn estate ' 
descended to her eldest son, the eighth Baronet 
aforesaid, at whose death it devolved on his only 
child, Harriet, Lady Clinton, being now possessed 
by the latter's son, the present Peer. The late Sir 
William was twice married, and is survived by his 
second wife, the title passing to his eldest son, 
now Sir Charles Hay Hepburn Forbes, tenth Bar- 
onet, who has jwst completed his thirty-fifth year. 

* * « 

In the August number of the Bordbr Maga- 
zine there appeared a letter to the editor pay- 
ing a high compliment to the hospitality of the . 
Borderers, and I cut the following sentences 
from an article in the " Peeblesshire Adver- 
tiser," which bear out the contention of the 
writer of the above-mentioned letter : — 

Well up the glen we reach a shepherd's hut. Its 
open door invites us to make the acquaintance of 
the inmates, and right glad were we that we did 
so, for that repast of home-baked scones and fresh 
drawn milk lives in my recollection as a pleasing 
episode in a fairly long life. The simple goodness 
of the host and hostess gives us a warm venera- 
tion for the people of the Borders, and compels us 
to wish more strongly that the simple country life 
will not lose its hold on Britain's sons and daugh- 
ters. 

That Borderers at hame and awa' may ever 
retain the characteristic of hospitality is the 
sincere wish .of DoMiinB Sampson. 
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William Laidlaw 

(Author of "Lucy's Fllttin*"). 

Part IV. 

* T does not seem clear when our poet 
friend left the parental home to ven- 
ture upon the control of a farm 
of his own. The first that he 
tenanted was in the vicinity of Traquair. 
Scott, in his introductory note to the ballad 
"The Daemon Lover*' in his "Minstrelsy," says, 
that it was taken down from- recitation by "Mr 
Williami Laidlaw, tenant in Traquair-knowe."* 
That he wa« still in this vicinity in January, 
1815, is implied in a letter from Hogg to Laid- 
law, dated Edinburgh, the 29th of that month, 
in which the foimer states that the weather 
seems so uncertain and broken that he believes 
he will have to postpone his journey to Tra- 
quair. In December of the same year Hogg 
wrote to Laidlaw, who was still at Traquair, 
canceming his "Poetic Mirror," published in 
this year. It was very probablyt in the fol- 
lowing year, therefore, that Laidlaw, having 
given up this farm owing to adverse circum- 
stances, removed to another near Liberton, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh. Here again misfor- 
tune dogged his steps. He had been prosperous 
while the war lasted and the price of com was 
hig:h; but when peace was proclaimed, the 
prices fell ; finan-cial difficulties ensued, and 
after having sti'uggled against adversity for a 
year, he was obliged to abandon the lease of his 
farm. His time of trial befel him when Scott 
was about to erect Abbotsford, and the novelist 
at once hastened to render him assistance. 



• A reverend statist states in the " New Statis- 
tical Account " that when Laidlaw commenced his 
extensive improvements on the farm of ^Traquair- 
knowe he began to drain a moss into which, as 
conimon report had it, large quantities of silver 
plate, belonging to people who had died of the 
plague, had been thrown. In the search only 
about six pewter plates of no great valne were 
discovered, in addition to a pint stoup of fine 
form and rich quality. 

t Laidlaw wae still at Traquair-knowe in Octob- 
er, 1816, in which month Alexander Campbell, 
when on his third journey to the Borders, visited 
him there, and partook of his hospitality. Of 
Laidlaw, Campbell has said that ''he was the best 
of men, and ingenious." In the September of 1814 
Wordsworth had visited the Knowe; but appar- 
ently the 'visit was unexpected, as Laidlaw was 
not at home on that occasion. Mrs Laidlaw, how- 
ever, proved to be an amiable hostess. Thither the 
Ettrick Shepherd came on the following day and 
conducted the Lake Poet to the Yarrow; whence 
the latter's "Yarrow Visited." 



The arrangement arrived at between the two is 
best told in the words of Lockhart : — 

" Shortly before this time, Mr William Laidlaw 
had met with misfortunes, which rendered it.xke- 
cessary for him to give up the lease of a farm, on 
which he had been for some years settled, in Mid- 
Lothian. He was now anxiously looking about 
him for some new establishment, and it occurred 
to Scott that it might be mutually advantageous, 
as well as agreeable, if his excellent friend would 
consent to come and occupy a house on his pro- 
perty, and endeavour, under his guidance^ to make 
such literary exertions as might raise his income 
to an amount adequate for his comfort. The pros- 
pect of obtaining such a neighbour was, no doubt, 
the more welcome to 'Abbotsford and Jtaeeide-,' 
from its opening at this period of fluctuating 
health; and Laidlftw, who had for twenty years 
loved and revered him, considered the proposal 
with far greater delight than the most lucrative 
appointment on any noble domain in the island 
could have afforded him. . . . He surveyed with 
glistening eyes the humble cottage in which his 
friend proposed to lodge him, his wife, and his 
little ones, and said to himself that he should 
write no more sad songs on 'Forest Flittings/" 

This, indeed, was no "renewal" of an old 
friendship, for the lines of communication had 
never been broken. Ever since their Y^arrow, 
Ettrick, Moffatdale, and Jedwater excursions 
there had been a continual intercourse between 
Scott and Laidlaw, when the latter sent pre- 
sents of blackcock and trout to the former, 
while in return the novelist sent presents of 
books to his Yarrow acquaintance. It was 
therefore as a friend assisting a friend, rather 
than as an employer engaging a servant, that 
Scott invited Laidlaw to take up his residence 
at Kaeside in an official capacity. To this 
Laidlaw offered the objection that the former 
proprietor, "Laird Moss," who had sold the 
lands a few months previously and who still 
continued to dwell at Kaeside, might have 
been overlooked by Scott when he made the 
proposal ; but Sir Walter in the following let- 
ter assures him to the contrary : — 

"Edinburgh, April 5, 1817. 
"My Dear Sib, — Nothing can give me more plea- 
sure than the prospect of your making yourself 
comfortable at Kaeside till some good thing casts 
up. I have not put Mr Moss to any inconven- 
ience, for I only requested an answer, giving liim 
leave to sit if he had a mind — and of free will he 
leaves my premises void and redd at Whitsunday. 
I suspect the house is not in good order, but we 
shall get it brushed up a little. Without affecta- 
tion I consider myself the obliged party in this 
matter, — or at any rate it is a mutual benefit, and 
you shall have grass for a cow, and so forth — 
whatever you want. I am sure when you are so 
near I shall find some literary labour for you that 
will make ends meet. — Yours, in haste, 

W. SOOTT." 
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Scott was as good as his word. He was en- 
gaged on a historical sketch of the year 1815 
for the " Edinburgh Annual Register," and he 
found employment for Laidlaw in arranging 
for the same work some newspaper article«, 
usually printed therein under the heading 
" Chronicle/' to which were added some notes 
on current literature. Upon this new employ- 
ment of Laidlaw's the following two letters of 
Scott to " Mr Laidlaw at KaeJside " throw 
much light : — 

"Edinburgh, June 16, 1817. 
"Dbab Syi,-~I enclose you 'rare guerdon/ better 
than remuneration, — namely, a check for je25, for 
the 'Chronicle' part of the 'Register.' The in- 
cidents selected should have some reference to 
amusement as well as information, and may be 
occasionally abridged in the narration; but, after 
all, paste and scissors form your principal mater- 
ials. You must look out for two or three good 
original articles; and, if you would read and take 
pains to abridge one or two curious books of tra- 
vels, I would send out the volumes. Could I once 
get the head of the concern fairly round before 
the wind again, I am sure I could make if ^00 
a-year for you. In the present instance it will be 
at least .£50.— Yours truly, W. S." 

" Edinburgh, July 3. 1817. 
"Mt Bbab Sib, — I send you Adam's and Riley's 
Travels. You will observe I don't want a review 
of the books, or a detail of these persons' 
adventures, but merely a short article expressing 
the li^ht, direct or doubtful, which they have 
thrown on the interior of Africa. 'Recent Dis- 
coveries in Africa,' will be a proper title. I hope 
to find you materially mended, or quite stout, 
when I come out on Saturday. J. am quite well 
this morning. — Yours, in haste, W. S. 

"P.S.— I add Mariner's Tonga Islands, and 
Campbell's Voyage. Pray take care of them, as 
I am a coxcomb about my books, and hate specks 
or spots. Take care of yourself, and want for no- 
thing that Abbotsford can furnish." 

Thus it will be seen that Laidlaw had taken 
up his abode at Eaeside early in June, and that 
he now had more certain prospects of a liveli- 
hood than during the latter part of his farm- 
ing career. 

In addition to his literary labours, Laidlasv 
had his duties as factor or steward to atte^id 
to, and these he conscientiously discharged. 
Numerous gifts of seed for the rearing of trees 
on the estate were received by him : bushels of 
com from the Duke of Bucdeuch, seed of Nor- 
way pines from the Earl of Fife; while Lorl 
Montagu forwarded a box of acorns and a 
packet of limeseed. On one occasion a box of 
chestnuts that had been sent from Lisbon to 
Edinburgh was forwarded to Abbotsford, and 
before Laidlaw heard of its arrival the box 
had been opened, the chestnuts peeled, and 
thus rendered useless for planting. "Con- 



found the chestnuts, and those who peeled 
them I" ejaculated Scott when he heard of it ; 
" the officious biockheads did it by way of 
special favour." 

In the month of August, 1817, Washington 
Irving visited Abbotsford, and has given an 
account of his visit in one of his essays. Of 
Laidlaw, to whom in after years Irving re- 
ferred in warm terms, he has left this testi- 
mony : — 

" One of my pleagantest rambles with Scott about 
the neighbourhood of Abbotsford, was taken in 
company with Mr William Laidlaw, the steward 
of his estate. This was a gentleman for whom 
Scott entertained a particular value. He had been 
born to a competency, had been well educated, his 
mind was richly stored with varied information, 
and he was a man of sterling moral worth. Hav- 
ing been reduced by misfortune, Soott had got 
him to take charge ' of his estate. He lived at a 
small farm, on the hillside above Abbotsford, and 
was treated by Scott as a cherished and conii- 
dential friend, rather than a dependant. 

"That day at dinner we had Mr Laidlaw and 
his wife, and a female, friend who accompanied 
them." 

Laidlaw himself recorded his meeting with 
Irving in these words: — 

" We had a long walk up by the glen and round 
by the loch. It was fine sunshine when we set 
out, but we met with tremendous dashing show- 
ers. Mr Irving told me he had a kind of devo- 
tional reverence for Scotland, and most of all for 
its poetry. He looked upon it as fairy-land, Hud 
he was beyond measure surprised at Mr Scott, his 
simple manners and brotherly frankness. He was 
anxious to see Hogg, and said that several editions 
of Hogg^s difierent poems had been published in 
America." 

In the same year there came to Abbotsford 
another visitor who expressed a desire to see 
the author of "The Queen's Wakft." This 
was Sir David Wilkie, the great painter. Word 
having been sent to Hogg, who two years pre- 
viously had taken up his abode at Altrive 
farm, that visitor^ were coming, Wilkie set 
out, with Will Laidlaw as guide, and travers- 
ing the picturesque vale of Yarrow, reached 
the poet's home. The visit was opportune, 
for Hogg's spirits had been raised by the re- 
ceipt of good news from Blackwood. While 
busily engaged with domestic affairs prepara- 
tory to receiving his visitors, Hogg heard 
voices at the door, where he beheld his friend 
Laidlaw and a young man. " This is no the 
great Mr Wilkie?" questioned Hogg. "It's 
juist the great Mr Wilkie," replied Laidlaw. 
Clasping the artist's hand, Hogg said, his eyes 
glistening with pleasure : — " Mr Wilkie, I can- 
not tell how proud I am to see you in my 
house, — ^and how glad I am to see you are so 
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young a man." Never had the arti»t, though 
he had mingled with the best society, received 
a compliment so flattering and at the same 
time so delicate. When Scott heard the ac- 
count of it from Laidlaw, he said: — "The 
fellow I it was the finest compliment ever paid 
to manl" 

It was during the season of 1817 also that 
Lady Byron visited Abbotsford. " I have had 
the honour," observes Laidlaw, " of dining in 
the company of Lady Byron and Lord Somer- 
ville. Her Ladyship is a beautiful little wo- 
man with fair hair, a fine complexion, and 
rather large blue eyes; face not round. She 
looked steadily grave, and seldom smiled. I 
thought her mouth indicated great firmness, or 
rather obstinacy. - Miss Anne Scott and Lady 
Byron rode to Newark." After that visit 
Laidlaw and Scott conversed frequently on 
Byron and his poetry, and Sir Walter seemed 
to regret that Byron and he had not met more 
frequently. Scott felt, says Laidlaw, "the 
influence he had over his great contemporary's 
mind, and said there was so much in it that 
waa very good and very elevated, that any one 
whom he much liked could, as he [Scott] 
thought, have withdrawn him from many of 
his errors." Before her visit to Abbotsford 
Lady Byron and her husband had been separ- 
ated. 

Two letters from Scott to Laidlaw about the 
end of this year, showing to what degree of 
intimacy the two had arrived, explain them- 
selves, and are therefore given without com- 
ment. 

"Edinburgh. Nov. 15th. 1817. 
"Dbar Wn.LiB,— I have no intention to let the 
Whitehaugh without your express approbation, 
and I wish you to act as my adviser and represen- 
tative in these matters. I would hardly have ven- 
tured to purchase so much land without the cer- 
tainty of your counsel and co-operation. . . . 
On -the other side you will find a small order on 
the banker at Galashiels, to be renewed half- 
yearly; not by way of recompensing your friend- 
ship ' with a load of barren money,' but merely to 
ease my conscience in some degree for the time 
which I must neoessarily withdraw from the 
labour which is to maintain your family.— Believe 
me. Dear Willie, yours truly, W, Scorr.'' 

"Edinburgh. Idth Nov., 1817. 
"Dear Willib,— I hope you will not quarrel with 
my last. Believe me that, to a sound judging and 
philosophical mind, this same account of Dr. and 
Cr.. which fills up so much time in the world, is 
comparatively of very small value. When you get 
rich, unless I thrive in the same proportion, I will 
request your assistance for less, for little, or for 
nothing, as the case may require ; but while I wear 
my seven-leagued boots to stride in triumph over 
moss and muir, it would be very silly in either of 
as to let a cheque twice a year of .£25 make a 



difference between us. Bat all this we will talk 
over when we meet. I meditate one day a ' coup- 
de-maitre/ which will make my friend's advice 
and exertion essential — indeed worthy of much bet- 
ter remuneration. When you come, I hope you 
will bring ue information of all my rural pro- 
ceedings. Though 00 latelv come to town, I still 
remember, at my waking hours, that I can neither 
see Tom Purdie nor Adam Paterson, and rise 
with the more unwillingness. I was unwell on 
Monday and Tuesday, but am quite recovered.— 
Tours truly, W: S." 

To he continued. 




New Border Books. 

[ORD LINLITHGOW has written a 
fore-word to u little volume od the 
life and times of the late Chris- 
topher Murray Dawson, F.E.I.S., 
for forty- three years (1846-1889) parish 
schoolmaster at Abercorn, Linlithgowshire. 
The book has been written^ by his niece, Miss 
Jean M. Butler, excepting the opening chap- 
ter, which is by the Rev. John Wallace, min- 
ister of Abercorn Parish. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr Dawson's fine and well-arranged 
private museum, towards which pupils from 
all parts of the world had contributed, was 
handed over by Miss Butler to the town of 
Linlithgow. Mr Dawson was a fluent writer 
both in prose and verse, and a man of high 
character and good literary taste. He pub- 
lished during his life-time two volumes of col- 
lected poems, " Avonmore " and " The Justice- 
stone," which took its name from the stone in 
the Big Wood at Hopetoun. Mr R. W. Hun- 
ter, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, who issued 
those last volumes, will aJso publish this 
memoir in the autumn. Mr Dawson was a 
loyal member of the Edinburgh Borderers' 
Union, and in early life on both sides of the 
Borders began to take an intelligent interest 
in its history and poetry. His niece, Miss 
Butler, has contributed to our columns, and 
wields a facile and graceful pen. 

Two more volumes of Border interest by 
Miss Elizabeth W. Grierson, of Whitchesters» 
Hawick, are '' Children's Tales from Scottish 
Ballads " and the " Children's Book of Edin- 
burgh," both illustrated by Allan Stewart. 
Messrs A. <k C. Black will publish them this 
season. Miss Grierson has also written a 
story for children which will be published by 
Messrs W. & R. Chambers next year. We 
congratulate this rising Border authoress on 
her ability and success in having three books 
accepted in one year. Tliis augurs well for 
her future. 
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Bluebells and Heather." 

fHE above is the attractive title of a 
book of poems just issued by the 
well-known and popular Border 
poetess "Effie" (Mrs Gavin Dick- 
The high opinion we hold of this sweet 
singer of the Borderland can be seen in the 
illustrated sketch of her which appeared in the 
issue of the Border Magazine for November, 
1896 (vol. I.), when we dealt at some length 
with the life-story of the poetess. The poems 




published conjointly with the brother of the 
authoress, Mr R. M. Williamson, 309 Leith 
Walk, Edinbui'gh. The price is Ss, and ^e 
doubt not this modest cost will enable the book 
to find its way into piany a Border home, 
where its varied contents will be much appre- 
ciated. " EflSe " is a true poetess, and her 
lines have that real ring in them which speaks 
of a heart perfectly attuned to the joys and 
sorrows of human life. In the two hundred 
or so poems now before us we might quote very 
many suitable pieces, but we must at present 



*• KFFIE," MBS OAVIK DICKSON. 



of " EflBe "are so well-known to readers of 
Border newspapers that it requires but few 
words at this time to recommend her recent 
book. This is the third volume of poems by 
this gifted lady, the former two being entitled 
respectively " The Tangled Web " and *' Peace- 
able Fruits," the latter being entirely of a re- 
ligious character. The present volume, which 
is well printed on strong paper and hand- 
somely bound, has been printed by Messrs A. 
Walker & Son, Galashiels, by whom th^ book is 



confine oui-selves to one only, and select the 
introductory poem which gives the title to the 
volume. There are many better poems in 
the book, but this one explains to some extent 
the scope of the volume and the spirit in which 
the authoress approaches her work. 

Not mine to sing in polished phrase. 
Untutored all the simple lays 
In quiet hours, thus strung together. 
Midst brighter blooms we may not scorn 
The wayside flowers of Autumn born, 
The bluebells and the purple heather. 
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E'en so my songs in modest guise 

May favour find in kindly eyes, 

I send them forth, I know not whither, 

Not seeking entrance to intrude, 

They yet may cheer some solitude. 

As bloom the bluebells and the heather. 

Not here are wells of learned thought, 
Yet all from life's experience bought, 
Of storm and stress and sunny weather. 
Of love, or joy and sorrow too. 
From little seeds my rhyming grew. 
As grow the bluebells and the heather. 

None live to self who truly live, 

Of what we have so must we give, , 

That others too may comfort gather. 

And this were joy indeed to me 

If some heart found my songs to be 

Sweet as the bluebells and the heather. 



Sir Walter Scott v. Dr McCrie 

regarding the Covenanters in "Old 

Mortality." 

Sliortly after the publication of " Old Mor- 
tality," the celebrated Dr Andrew Thomson, 
who was the parish minister of Sprouston, and 
afterwardH of St George's Church, Edinburgh, 
solicited his intimate friend, Dr McCrie, to 
review tho said tale in the "Edinburgh Christ- 
ian Instructor,'' of which he was editor. ^He 
said to McCrie, in inviting the onset, "Praise 
his Scotch, for it is good, but reprobate his 
principles with all your might." Dr McCrie, 
who had thorough historical knowle<lge of the 
Covenanting period, entered on his prescribed 
task " con amore." 

It almost seemed fitting that a Borderer, 
born at the foot of Duns Law, should buckle on 
his armo\ir in defence of the Covenanters. 
The celebrate<l review appeareil in January, 
February, and March, 1817. Dr McCrie had 
used precautions, like the " Great Unknown," 
to conceal his authorship, but the public soon 
identified the writer. It at once made a sen- 
sation. Lockhart, the able biographer of Sir 
Walter Scott, says : " The excellent Dr McCrie 
considered the story so unfair regarding the 
Covenanters that in his review^ in the * Edin- 
burgh Christian Instructor,* he attacked the 
historical fomidations of the tale with indig- 
nant warmth. At first Scott determined to 
ignore the review, but finding the impression 
made by it was so strong that he soon changed 
his mind and devoted his own article in the 
* Quarterly Review ' to an elaborate defence of 
his own pictures of the Covenanters." 

Regarding this defence, which I have read, 
I quote the opinion of Dr McCrie, jun., hi the 



"Life" of his father, who writes : *' It con- 
sists mostly of excerpts as to the questionable 
sayings and doings of the extreme Covenan- 
ters, very easy to adduce, but insufficient to 
rebut the grand charge — that of having con- 
cealed the excellencies of the Covenanters, un- 
der the fictitious characters, which has little to 
redeem them from contempt; while he dis- 
guises the cruelties of the persecutors, some of 
the- worst of them the reader is almost led to 
admire." The review by McCrie has gone 
through many editions, published separately 
from the magazine in which it first appeared. 
Dr McCrie used to relate to the credit of Sir 
Walter that after "the attack" he met him 
with as much frankness and cordiality a$ be- 
fore. It is fair to state, in behalf of Sir Wal- 
ter, that probablv his strong Tory bias led him 
to underrate the fact that the main struggles of 
the Covenanters were really waged, as stated 
by Macaulay, in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. 

It is pleasant to relate that Sir Walter, after 
the publication of " Old Mortality," has been 
fair as to the Presbyterians in his novels and 
history. In " The Heart of Mid-Lothian " he 
has drawn douce David Deans with favour by 
his graphic pen : while in his charming " Tales 
of a Grandfather " he has pictured the Coven- 
anters' struggles with impartiality. 

There appeared many years ago in the 
" Scots Observer," edited by Henley, an inter- 
cepting paper regarding Sir Walter Scott and 
the late Rev. Dr Mackay, of Dimoon, The 
latter was intimate with Scott, and was often 
at Abl^otsford. While Dr Mackay was so- 
journing in Melbourne he was met by the 
gentleman who wrote the ai-ticle in the " Scots 
Observer." Dr Mackay spoke frankly of Sir 
Walter, stating that one day when he was at 
Abbotsford, Scott and he set out on horseback, 
and, coming to a part of the road which led 
down to a concealed subterranean place, he 
could not help saying to Sir Walter, *' This 
would have been a fine concealed place for the 
Covenanters." He happened to look up to 
Sir Walter, and was struck with the painful 
expression of his face. He mumbled some- 
thing which Dr Mackay did not catch, but 
thought one word was that of "unfortunate," 
but nothing more was said on the subject. Dr 
Mackav was inclined to think that probably 
Sir Walter was then rej?retting the impres- 
sions he once held in his earlier ye^rs regarding 
the Covenanters expressed in " Old Mortality " 
and in his private correspondence since pub- 
lished. SCOTUS. 
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A Galashiels Procession in 1830. 

^N view of the forthcoming Galashiels 
Michaelmas^ holidays it may be in- 
teresting to the younger generation 
of Galaleans to learn that the great- 
est event of the year in Galashiels some 
seventy years ago was the manufacturers' 
Michaebiias procession and oonvival. 

Young and old of the then small community 
on Gala Water joined in the general rejoicing, 
and for the time being a feeling of equality 
reigned supreme. 

Times and customs, however, have changed 
— the annual procession has been abandoned, 



spirit of conviviality, and a common unity 
seemed to bind all interests together, and reap 
the fruits of genial sociality. But class dis- 
tinction was introduced stefilthily, and so the 
first House of Commons gets mostly all tho 
eating and drinking, as well as singing and 
dancing to themselves in the Town Hall every 
year. 

• So much have things changed that public 
caterers have now to be imported for the mod- 
ernised annual festival. 

Along with progression or retrogression — 
for it is difficult to decide which side of the 
scales is uppermost — putting fifty years' ex 
perience in the scales, and looking impartially 



From a Drawing by Thomas SanderKOn, Galashiels. 

0ALA8QIEL8 MANUKACTURERS' PROCESSIOlt AS IT PASSED ALONG HIGH STRKKT IN 1830. 



and the event has developed into a grand din- 
ner and assembly, patronised only by the 
wealthy, while the humbler portion of the in- 
habitants betake themselves to less expensive 
enjoyment. 

A Galashrels chronicler, the late George 
Reavely, in his " Medley, History, and Direc- 
toiy of Galashiels," published about thirty 
years ago, made some remarks about the 
event which we reproduce as being somewhat 
of a curiosity. Referring to the annual gath- 
ering the redoubtable George says : — *' For 
many years this festival was held in exceed- 
ingly harmonious style, old and young, high 
and low, rich and poor, all joined in the same 



at the state of society, may it not be that as- 
we have progressed in arts, science, agriculture, 
and manufacture, to the enriching of the body, 
that it has been also to the declension of the 
souU 

Where is the moral status of character now 
which inspired the breasts and actions of our 
worthy ancestors of 1819? We do not wish to 
speak disrespectfully of any new importations 
to this locality, as it is a city without walls : 
but it so happened that a few years ago the 
dinner went past the town, the Deacon and 
Chairman of the Michaelmas festival was one 
Mr Boag, hailing from that ancient city, Ber- 
wick, and it may have been in his sanguinary 
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hast© of business that he ordered the dinner 
to go to Berwick by mistake in him, and not 
in the party who received the order. The 
waiters had arrived by the forecoon train, and 
were anxiously waiting to giat the tables set 
before the hour of meeting. 

The train somehow or other bore by Gala- 
shiels, and landed the much waited-for dinner 
at St Boswells, where the Duke of Buccleuch's 
hounds could more readily have devoured its 
contents than they who were so anxiously 
waiting. The mistake, how^eyer, was discov- 
ered, and the far fowls with fair feathers were 
returned with about two hours' delay. 

The circumstance acted in two ways, for 
while the expectants waited and wearied the 
onlookers tittered and rejoiced." 

Our sketch of the procession as it passed up 
High Street in 1830 is from a drawing by the 
late Mr Thomas Sanderson, artist, Galashiels, 
from whom the writer was presented with a 
copy, shortly before his death a number of 
years ago. 

Paisley. Gborgb Dbsson. 

A Border Literary Chronicle witli 
Brief Biographical Notes. 

PART IV. 

Duncan, Mark, M.D. (1570P-1640), son of Thomas 
Duncan of Maxpoffle, Roxburghshire; profes- 
sor of philosophy at the University of Saumur 
in France, the chief seminary of the French 
Protestants, of which Boyd of Trochng was 
principal {1606-U). afterwards of Glasgow; 
tmblished "Institutionee Logicce," 1612. He 
had a son, Mark Duncan de Cerisantes, who 
followed the military profession and died of a 
wound received in an attack on Naples, when 
serving under the Duke of Guise, 164«. 

Duns, Scotus (b. 1265-d. at Cologne, 1308), per- 
haps a native of Duns; the most famous scho- 
lar of his time; professor of theology at Ox- 
ford; in 1304 he removed to Paris; opponent of 
Thomas Aquinas; his works printed at Lyons 
in 10 vols, folio in 1639. 

Elliot, Sir Gilbbet op Minto (b. 1722--d. 1777), 
third baronet; statesman and poet; studied at 
the ITniversitiee of Edinburgh and Leyden; 
passed advocate, 1743; M.P. for Selkirkshire 
and Roxburghshire; held many public appoint- 
ments; wrote the well-known pastoral song, 
" Amynta," beginning " My sheep I neglected, 
I broke my sheep-hook" (referred to by Scott 
in the "Lav") and "'Twas at the hour of 
dark midnight," 1745. in which reference is 
made to the death of Col. James Gardiner at 
the battle of Prestonpans. , ,, . • i. 

Elliot, Jean (b. at Minto. 1727-d. ;jt Monteviot. 
March 29. 1805), daughter of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
the second baronet (1693-1766) and siBter of the 
preceding; wrote the version of " The Flowers 
of the Forest," beginning ' I^^, ^^fJ*^ , *^J^ 
lilting at our ewe-milking," ^Vi^^^^^V^''' 
Edinburgh a great part of her life, 1756-1804. 



Elliot, Sir John (b. 1736— d. Nov. 7, 1786), physic- 
ian; a native of Peebles; M.D. St Andrews, 
1759; practised in London, where he had as 
competitors Buchan of Ancrum and Armstrong 
of Newcastleton ; is said to have realised JBSOOO 
a year ; wrote various popular works on medi- 
cal subjects; obtained a baronetcy in 1778. 

Elliot, Rbv. Thomas (b. 1731— d. at Kelso, 1808), 
minister of Cavers from 1763-1808; wrote an 
Essay on Astronomy published in "Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh," and 
also the old statistical account o^ the parish 
Dr Chalmers acted as his assistant for a short 
time. 

Erskine, David Stewart, 11th Earl op Bdchan (b. 
1741— d. 1829). brother of Henry Erskine; 
studied at Glasgow University; organised the 
Society of Antiquaries, Scotland; founded an 
annual festival in commemoration of James 
Thomson, 1791, which was continued till 1819 
(Burns was invited to the first commeinora- 
tion); contributed to numerous publications* 
and wrote literary biographies and essays. 

Erskine. Sir David (b. 1772— d. 1837), dramatist and 
antiquary; a natural son of the preceding; 
founded "The Scots Naval and Military Aca- 
demy, Edinburgh"; wrote numerous historical 
dramas and tragedies. 

Erskine, Ebenezer (b. at Dryburgh, June 22, 1680— 
d. June 2, 1754), son of Henry Erskine, parish 
minister of Chirnsid^, Btjrwickshire ; founder 
of the Secession Church in 1733; wrote "Ser- 
mons,'* a collection of which in 5 vols, was 
published after his death in 1762-65. 

Erskine, Ralph (b. at Moneylaws, parish of Car- 
ham, Northumberland, Mar. 15, 1685— d. Nov. 
6, 1752), younger brother of Ebenezer; studied 
at Edinburgh University; minister of Dun- 
fermline 1711-37, after which he joined the 
Secession; wrote "Sermons," 1738; "Gospel 
Sonnets," and " Scripture Songs," 1754. 

Forsyth, Robert (b. at Earlston, 1823— d. at Bridge 
of Allan, 1889), wrote several pieces of poetry 
of considerable merit; published in 1887 "A 
Lay of Loch Leven." 

Foster. William Air (b. at Coldstream, 1801— d. 
1862), wrote and contributed several pieces of 
verse to "Whistle Binkie."— (B.M. x. 81, 149). 

GiLLAN, Rev. Robert (b. 1761— d. 1824), minister of 
Hawick from 1789-1800; married a daughter of 
the Rev. William Campbell of Lilliesleaf ; wrote 
Views of Modern Geography and Astronomy, 
&c.; A Compendium of Ancient and Modern 
Geograph^, and the Statistical Account of the 
Parish. 

GowDiE, John, D.D (b. 1682— d. 1762), was parish 
minister of Earlston from 1704-1730; translated 
to Lady Tester's, Edinburgh, and became prin- 
cipal of Edinburgh University, 1754-62. At 
Earlston he was succeeded by his. son (1730- 
1777). 

Grainger. James. M.D. (b. at Duns, 1721— d. in the 
West Indies, 1767). physician and poet; trans- 
lated the Elegies of TibuUus, 1758; wrote a 
poem in blank verse, " The Sugar Cane," 1763 ; 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, and practised 
in London before proceeding to the West Indies. 
His poetical works were edited by Robert An- 
derson in 1830. 



To be Continued, 
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Hawick Archa^logical Society's 
Jubilee. 

» HE Hawick ArchflBological Society is 
one of the most progressive and 
most important Border institution's, 
and it is natural therefore that a 
great amount of interest centred in its jubilee, 
which was celebrated by a banquet on the 
evening of 18th SeptembW. 

The Society has done a great deal to keep 
alive and foster an interest in the antiquities of 
the Bordw district, as well as to preserve and 
hand down to posterity much that is of un- 
doubted value with regaM to the customs of 
the people and the history of many of the 
ancient institutions with traditions and folk- 
lore. It was to the antiquarian enthusiasm 
of such men as the late Mr William Norman 
Kennedy, Mr Robert Michie, Mr Alexander 
Michie, Mr George Webster, Mr James Thorn, 
and Mr Robert Murray, along with Mr (now 
Dr) J. A. H. Murray (Oxford), of the Academy, 
Hawick, that the Society owes its existence ; 
and it is not inappropriate, now that the 
jubilee of the Society is to be celebrated, that 
the presidential chair should be occupied for 
the year by Dr Murray, who is the only ori- 
ginal member still living who has kept up his 
connection with the Society. 

The late Mr Thomas Purdom, Chief Magis- 
trate, presided at a preliminary public meeting 
on 25th August, 1856 ; and at another meeting 
held on 16th September following, Mr George 
Webster, mathematical teacher of the United 
Schools, gave an address on '' The Study of 
Archaeology," Mr Robert Michie following with 
an address on " Local Antiquities," after which 
twenty-seven of those present gave in their 
names as members of an association to be 
called "The Hawick Archaeological Society." 
Only three of these members now survive, arid, 
aa has been said, Dr J. A. H. Murray is the 
only one living who has preserved his connec- 
tion with it. At the earlier meetings it was 
customary for those who possessed objects of 
either scientific or natural interest to bring 
them for exhibition, many of them being pre- 
sented to the Society, and so there was formed 
the nucleus of the present museum, which for 
some years has been housed in the Buccleuch 
Memorial Science and Art Institute, and is 
now to be handed over to the Corporation on 
behalf of the community, and will be accom- 
modated in the mansion-house in Wilton Lodge 
Public Park. The nuiseum is now admittedly 
one of the best in the country, with its great 



store of interesting and valuable relics of by- 
gone ages. Formerly the old parish school in 
Orrook Place was used for the Society's meet- 
ings, arid the museum, having been generously 
granted by the Duke of Buccleuch, who always 
evinced a kindly spirit towards the institution, 
and his generous act placed the Society on a 
firmer footing It may be noted that in 1865 
the museum was broken into by burglars^ who 
carried off all the coins and many other val- 
uables. A large number of the ooins and 
several of the other articles were recovered, 
but some, including the costly Indian Rods of 
State, used in the Madras Council, were lost, 
the only remains of the latter bejng the shape- 
less masses of melted silver into which they 
had been transformed to destroy their identity. 
The loss which the Society thus sustained ex- 
cited general sympathy, and contributions to^ 
the museum came in so rapidly that in a 
short time the collection of coins was larger 

'than before. The depredators were caught, 
and put on their trial at Jedburgh, and were 
heavily sentenced. One of the witnesses at 
the trial was Dr Murray, then a young strip- 
ling, who had left the district for a position in 
the Oriental Bank, London, and who gisive evi- 
dence as to the coins, &c., in the Society *s 
museum. 

During the fiinst decade or so of the Society's 
existence there was no lack of papers contri- 
buted by the members, among which the inim- 
itable sketches by the late Mr Norman Ken- 
nedy, dealing with the sayings and doings of 
former local celebrities, such as Caleb Ruther- 
ford, Wall Slush, and Lang Tam Dyce, proved 
more popular than the drier, if more educa- 
tive, i^ientific, and arohseological (contribu- 
tions. In 1864 and 1865 the Society suffered 
severe loss in its membership, but its progress 
continued, although there was a falling off in 
the number and quality of the papers contri- 
buted ; arid there was a dull period of ten 
years between 1885 and 1895, in consequence 

.of which the members decreased and the 
Society drifted into debt. The Rev. W. A. P. 
Johnman was then elected president, and 
under his guidance, and assisted by Mr J. J. 
Vernon as hon. secretary, who, during the past 
decade, has been to the Society what Dr Mur- 
ray was in its earlier stages, the Society was 
placed on a sound financial basis; interesting 
and valuable papers were contributed to regu- 
lar monthly meetings, until now the Society 
is in a more prosperous state in every respect 
than ever it was before. The late ex-Provost 
Watson, the late Mr James Oliver, of Thorn- 
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wooct, Mr William Soott, Orchard, and Mr 
Adam Laiug, Burgh Chamberlain, should also 
be identified with the Society's latter-day pro- 
gress. Apart from its regular meetings, the 
Society has perpetuated in a substantial man- 
ner the memory of many notable men and 
many historic incidents associated with the dis- 
trict. Mural tablets have been erected at 
Bumflat (Haggisha'), the birthplace of " Old 
Mortality;" at Teviothead, where- Johnnie 
Armstrong and his followers were put to death 
in 1529 by order of King James V. ; and at 
Sclaterford, in Rulewater, to commemorate the 
rout of an English host under Lord Dacre in 
the year of Flodden ; while other work of a 
similar character is in contemplation. Among 
the commemoration functions of the Society 
has been the celebration of the centenary of 
'Such eminent Borderers as Sir Walter Scott, 
Dr John Leyden, and James Thomson, author 
of "The Seasons," as weU as the celebrations 
associated with Henry Scott Riddell, author of ' 
'* Scotland Yet ; *' Mungo Park, and the cen- 
tenary of the False Alarm. 

A feature of recent years has be^feir . the 
annual field meeting, when numeroup >place6';of 
historic interest have been visited, \incluiing 
such places as far apart as Dunfermline and 
Culross in the north, and Penrith and UUs- 
water in the south. Since the Society was 
formed, 480 papers have been contributed by 
115 pereons, the greater portion of w^hich have 
appeared in the Transactions, and many of the 
numbers are out of print. Dr Murray con- 
tributed no fewer than fiftv-one papers ; Mr 
Norman Kennedy, forty-eight; and Mr Ver- 
non, thirty-three. 

The jubilee banquet was held in Hawick 
Town Hall, and was attended by about 260 
ladies and gentlemen. 

The most interesting function of the evening 
was the presentation of the freedom of the 
burgh to Dr Murray, the distinguished lexico- 
grapher. 

Having, on the call of the Town-Clerk, 
signed the Burgess Roll and taken the oath of 
allegiance, Dr Murray was presented with a 
burgess ticket in a handsome casket of oak 
adorned with silver mountings. The casket 
bears the inscription on a silver plate on the 
lid: — 

"To James Augustus Henry Murray, Esq., of 
Oxford, M.A., LL.D.. D.C.L., &c., &c.. on his 
admission as an honorary burgess of Hawick, 18th 
September, 1906.'* 

Dr Murray's monogram and the burgh coat- 
of-amis are also worked in the burgess ticket, 



which is embellished with representations of 
acorns and thistles. At the left upper comer 
is the burgh coat-of-arms, with the motto, 
*' Teribus Ye Teriodin.*' The ticket reads : — 

, " At Hawick, and within the Council Chaml;>ers 
there, at a meeting of the Town Council held on 
the 30th day of March, 1906, on the motion of 
Provost Melrose, seconded by Bailie Scott, it was 
unanimously resolved to confer the freedom of the 
burgh on James Augustus Henry Murray, Esquire, 
of Oxford, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., &c.. a native of 
the district, and a former citizen of Hawick, not 
only as a mark of personal esteem and of admira- 
tion for his high attainments in literature, phil- 
ology, and archeeology, but especially to recogpise 
and commemorate the strenuous lahour and re- 
search which he has for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury devoted to the editing and publication of the 
* Oxford New English Dictionary * on Historical 
principles, now approaching completion. Extracted 
from the minutes of the Town Council of the 
Burgh of Hawick, sealed with the Burgh seal, and 
delivered to Dr Murray in a silver-mounted oak 
casket this 18th day of September, 1906.— John 
Melrose, Provost; Robert Purdom, Town-Clerk." 

Bailie Douglas Edinburgh ; Rev. James 
Oliver, Portobello ; and Colonel Douglas Elliot 
afterwards presentei.1 a joint address to Dr 
Murray from the Edinburgh Borderers' Union 
and the Border Counties' Association. 

Dr Murray, who was cordially received on 
rising to reply, said he was deeply sensible of 
the distinguished honour they had confeiTed 
on him in adding his name to the roll of the 
honorary burgesses of this ancient burgh, a roll 
which was adorned by so many honoured and 
illustrious names. Intimately connected as he 
was in years bygone with the educational, 
literary, scientific, and public life of Hawick, 
he recognised in this very gracious act a pleas- 
ing testimony that neither in these earlier 
years nor in his subsequent life he had done 
anything of w^hat they were greatly ashamed, 
or which might cast a slur on the fair name of 
"My ain auld toon." ' . 

Dr Neilsou then proposed " The Houses of 
Parliament," and the toast was acknowledged 
by Sir John Jardine. 

The Lord-Advocate proposed the " Hawick 
Archaeological Society . ' ' 

Professor Cooper, Glasgow, proposed " The 
Literature of the Borders," and Sir George 
Douglas replied. 

The Rev. W, A. P. Johnman proposed 
" Kindred Societies," and 

Jjord Rosebery replied in a speech brimful 
of humour, in the course of which he dealt 
with the proposed new spelling, and declared 
that it was a blow struck at morality itself. 

A number of other toasts were honoured. 
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Edinburgh Border Counties Association. 




HO is he]'* asked a gentleman 
seated near me at one of the 
dinners of the Edinburgh 
Border Counties* Association. 

'' Who is the speaker?" 

*• I can easily see that you are a stranger at 
Border gatherings,'* I replied, " else you would 
not require an introduction to the Rev. James 
Oliver, minister at Portobello." 

"He is quite an orator," remarked the 
gentleman, before the hum which had followed 
the speech had subsided. " Undoubtedly," I 
replied. 

And truly, oration it was. But, in some de- 
gree, this is the characteristic of Mr Oliver's 
speaking generally. No one can watch his some- 
what impassive features when he is speaking of 
a subject close to his heart, without seeing that 
the marvellous self-control which represses the 
facial muscles, is but an indication of the in- 
tensity with which the thought that gleams 
through the kindling eye is being welded into 
illuminative speech. 

Of gesture there is little. The tall, spare, 
soldier-like form sways to and fro from time to 
time, giving emphatic point to his periods ; 
but of eloquence, as that art is usually under- 



stood, there is little, save the eloquence that 
ever accompanies earnestness and conviction. 

Had Mr Oliver been a teacher, say, Rector 
of the Royal High School of Edinburgh ; or 
the successor of Dr Arnold at Rugby, I can 
quite easily picture the terror of certain cul- 
prits brought- before him when his keen, clas- 
sical ideals had been outraged by their sin of 
*' cribbing." 

On the other hand, I can as easily imagine 
how the terror of the rogues would for ever 
disappear, when they discovered that beneath 
the feigned voice, and the judicial mein, there 
was hidden the kindest of hearts, and the keen- 
est sense of humour. 

After the lamented death of Dr Jamieson — a 
sketch of whom appeared in this journal in 
January, 1905 — Mr Oliver was unanimously 
chosen to be Chairman of Council of the Edin- 
burgh Border Counties' Association. This 
honour he well deserved, not only 
for his loyal services to the As- 
sociation, first; a« a member for twenty-five 
years, and second, as member of Council for 
twelve years ; but, above all, because of his 
passionate devotion to Border interest*. 

If you probe near the heart of our friend, I 
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am coiiviuced you will find evidence of an un- 
dying affection for the Borders all around. If 
you cut deeper, even to the heart's core, you 
will find the thematic words — " Bonnie Teviot- 
dalel" indelibly engraven there. 

No one could listen to Mr Oliver when he 
spoke at Duns in July last, of the scene at the 
annual Bursary Competition held at St Bos- 
wells — when forty boys and girls from glen and 
town met to do honour to themselves or their 
teachers — without feeling, that here was a man 
capable of sympathising with child nature in 
its various aspects, a man, who somehow, was 
living certain experiences of his own over again, 
and who — though toil and sorrow had often 
intervened — could yet see the wayside school, 
or the town academy, from whence these chil- 
dren cam«, as vividly before liim, as when, a 
small, *'yellow-haired" laddie, he took his way 
to the sequestered school of Newniill-on-Teviot. 

Boi-n at Teviothead, a Borderer of Border- 
ers, as liis naube implies, even a casual ob- 
server can see ho^v much the grand «cenery 
through which Teviot's silvery tide flows, as 
well as early associations and environment, 
have influenced Mr Oliver. 

Many of the older Border ballads bear traces 
of Scandanavian awe und mystery, as well as 
of Celtic fire, in their imagery and expression. 
In like manner umch that is most interesting 
in Border character seems to show the survival 
of similar elements in the nature of the race, 
and to prove that the great rolling hills, rush- 
ing streams, and lonely glens, must ever in- 
fluence the hearts of tliose open to their mes- 
sage, however times or conditions may change. 
To my mind Mr Oliver seems to emlwdy many 
of the best qualities in Border character ; and 
his sterling manliness and integrity seem but 
the natural outcome of a life of industry and 
self-reliance. 

At an early age he gave evidence of superior 
mental capacity, and even when only nine 
years old, he gained several prizes at the school 
of Newmill-on-Teviot. But he gained more 
than prizes there, he gained friends, one of 
whom — ^Mr James Robertson — is now a fellow - 
member, of the Border Counties' Association 
Council ; also Mr Ninion Elliot, S.S.C, former- 
ly President of Council and now one of the 
vice-presidents of the Association. 

It is interesting to conjecture how many of 
the boys, now scattered over the schools in the 
towns and glens of the South of Scotland, will 
on© day — like our , friends, Oliver and 
Robertson and Elliot — came forward 
to uphold the banner of Borderland 



interests in our busy cities, or our 
distant colonies 1 On leaving Newmill School, 
young Oliver was entered as a pupil of Hawick 
Granmiar School, then under the charge of the 
late Mr Anthony Dodds. That the lad made 
good use of his opportunities can be seen from 
the fact that eventually he became assistant 
master. This office he held for two years, and 
was succeeded by Mr J. A. H. Murray — no>v 
Dr Murray — whose herculean work on his fam- 
ous Dictionary was described in this journal 
some time ago, and who, in September last, 
waa so highly honoured by his native town of 
Hawick. 

Naturally, the goal for a lad of such ** preg- 
nant pairts," as the subject of this sketch, was 
the University of Edinburgh ; and, accordingly, 
we find him in comparatively early years a 
matriculated student of that famous seat of 
learning. 

The period of eight years necessary to com- 
plete the course in Arts and Divinity is oft- 
times a " lang dreich road," and one needs to 
beghi the work young, when hope is in the 
ascendant, and when life seems long enough for 
the easy attainment by and by of our loftiest 
ideals ! 

Mr Oliver not being blessed, or shall I stiy 
hampered, by too nmcli of this world's goods — 
and Border Counties' Association University 
Bursaries not then being instituted, else be 
sure he would have gainetl one! — ^he had to 
turn his pre-eminence in classics to account, 
and follow a scholastic expedient of the time 
by undertaking tutoring in proprietory schools 
in the hours not devoted to College classes. 

This mode of w^orking one's w^ay through the 
University was commoner then than now that 
the Merchant Company and other large public 
schools have practically driven the private 
schools from the fields, and employ permanent 
masters instead of the student with his two 
hours a -day, changed each session to suit his 
College classes. The old system was undoubt- 
edly a boon to the student, but it was an im- 
measurably greater boon to those who em- 
ployed him, and whose fees from the pupils 
were not at all in keeping with the salary paid 
to the teachei*. 

Mr Oliver taught in some of the best known 
of such private schools in Edinburgh, and can 
point to many men now occupying distin- 
guished positions in the world who received 
their early training from his hands. His sum- 
mer recess was not idly spent, for, from time 
to time, he even taught in such seminaries as 
the Jedburgh Academy and the Douglas Aca- 
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-demy, Isle of Man. I think it will be admittecl 
in view of this incessant work, that Mr Oliver's 
College i-eoord is excellent. Here is 
4in example, having gained a Heriot 
Bursary in 1859, and the Hep- 
burn Bursary in 1860, he earned off the third 
prize in the Advanced Greek Class, the first 
prize in the Hebrew Class, besides attaining 
•distinction in the classes of Mathematics and 
Moral Philosophy. 

After being licensed by the Presbytery of 
Jedburgh, it seems quite in keeping with his 
loyalty to the Border traditions to find Mr 
Oliver assistant in turn to such parishes as 
Selkirk and Bedrule respectively. But the 
people of the West, as represented by the town 
of Nelston, also secured his services, and so 
much were these appreciated that when he left 
he was presented with a purse containing a 
"hundred sovereigns. 

The first settled charge held by our friend 
was that of Tweedmouth Presbyterian Church, 
in the town of Berwick-on -Tweed. Although 
he found the charge in somewhat low water, 
yet he left it a good congregation, and here, as 
in Nelston, the people showed their gratitude 
for his labours amongst them by giving him a 
present on leaving, this time a handsome gold 
watch. 

St James' Established Church, Portobello, 
which had been newly started, next claimed his 
services : and here, happily, he remains with 
every sign of increasing prosperity attending 
his ministrations. In educational affairs Mr 
Oliver has always taken a keen interest, and 
when Portobello had a Scliool Board of its own, 
he was a member of it for a ccnsiderable period, 
having been placed near the liead of the poll 
at the election. 

I am not aware if the subject of this " appre- 
ciation " has the clerical craze for " gowf," but 
there are two recreations he has which he will 
yield to no man I The daily study of the Greek 
and Latin authors, most of which he can read 
"ad aperturam," and botany. In the pursuit 
of the latter. science there are few spots in the 
British Isles that he has not explored. He has 
also contributed several papers to the Hawick 
Archaeological Society. 

Born in the parish of which Henry Scott 
Riddell was minister, there is little wonder 
that a rich vein of poetic fire slioidd be found 
permeating the entire nature of Mr Oliver. I 
cannot aver that any verses from his pen have 
seen the light, but amongst his lectm'es, that 
on Burns is in frequent demand, and it will be 
within the memory of some readers of this 



magazine how eloquently he delineated the 
character and genius of our national poet a few 
years ago, when the Burns anniversary fell on 
the same date as that of the annual meeting of 
the Edinburgh Border Counties' Association. 

It has never been my lot to be present at a 
" Hawick Night " of the Borderers' Union, but 
Dr Jamieson used to say that no one eVer saw 
Mr Oliver at his best who had not seen him 
there — his foot was on his native heath, and 
his fervour only found full outlet in the inspir- 
ing strains of Teribus ! Well, long may it be 
so, for such a sterling type of Border scholar- 
ship and enthusiasm confers distinction on liis 
birthplace. 

We might fittingly sum up Mr Oliver's char- 
acter as Kipling sings of "Bobs" : — 

".An' 'e does not advertise I" ^ 

Duncan Eraser. 



Tweed's Well. 



The Tweed owes its source to the quaint well in 
Tweedsmuir parish. 



Lonely it lies, 'neath changing skies. 

This magic little well. 
Though bleak and drear, the pastures near. 

A story they can tell 
Of balmy days, and primrose ways. 

Of golden paths, that lead 
By burn and rill to flowery hill 

And daisy-spotted mead. 

The wondrous spring, whose song I sing 

Upon the mountain side, 
Though quaint and small, is source of all 

Tweed's ever-rolling tide, 
That leaps and flows, through winter snows, 

And as it bounds along. 
In classic ground, is always found. 

A poem in its song. 

From field, from sky, from coppice nigh 

Straight to this limpid spring, 
A dainty throng, on wings of song, 

,Come with the day to sing. 
The cuckoo's call, our souls enthral, 

The mavis sounds his horn. 
The blackbird's lute, and golden flute 

Proclaim the breaking morn. 

From gorse, from fern, where'er we turn, 

The lintie's song is sweet, 
And o'er the muir come echoes pure 

Of lark and heather-bleat. 
These lonely hills, and flowing rills. 

The artist soul can feed. 
And hearts oft sing, beside the spring. 

Songs of immortal Tweed. 

Minnie McKean, in the " Scotsman." 
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Edinburgh Borderers' Union. 

EXCURSION TO LUCERNE. 

N accordance with precedent, the tenth 
annual Autumn Eicursion of this 
Union should have been a home trip, 
but it has been found that the Con- 
tinental ones are more popular, and therefore 




at Seeburg, until the following Friday night. 
The arrangements were most complete, and 
everything was done at the Cli&lets for the 
comfort and enjoyment of the visitors by Mra 



*' Lucerne" decided upon. The 
party, numbering thirty-six, left Edinburgh 
on the evening of Thursday, 6th Septem- 
ber, and travelled by London, Newhaven, 
and Dieppe to Paris, where they stayed over- 



DEVIL'S BKIDOC. 

Mitchell and her excellent staff. Sunday was 
very agreeably spent as a day of rest. On 
Monday the famous Rigi (5900 feet) was 
ascended by mountain railway from Vitznau, 
which was reached bv boat. Several of the 



TKLL»8 ThaPEL. 



RAILWAY TO MOUNT PILATl'8. 



night in the Hotel Terminus. Lucerne was 
reached on Saturday evening, and the party 
was accommodated at the Polvtechnic Ch&lets, 



party spent Monday night on the Stanserhom 
for views of the sunset and sunrise, but were 
disappointed, as the atmospheric conditions on 
Monday night and Tuesday were unfavourable. 
On Tuesday the summit of Mount Pilatus (7000 
feet) was visited by way of Alpnach and the 
electric railway. As at Stanserhorn, the views 
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had to be taken on trust. The ascent by elec- 
tric railway is an experience not easily for- 
gotten, and no one troubled with "nerves*' 
should attempt it. On Wednesday, TelFs 
Chapel, the Axenstrasse, and Altdorf with 



Bridge, where there is a large Russian cross 
carved out of the solid rock in memory of a 
victory by the famous Russian General Suar- 
row. Andermatt, with its great fortifications, 
extensive views, and beautiful churches is in- 
tensely interesting. Friday was devoted -to 
visiting Lucerne, — ^the Lion Monument, the 
Glacier Garden, the Peace and War Museum, 
the Franciscan Church, the famous old 
wooden bridges, and the Cathedral, where a 
special recital was given on the beautiful or- 
gan. Amongst the items performed was a 



VIF.VV OS LAKK. 



Tell's Monument were visited, and in the even- 
ing a concert and dance were enjoyed at the 
Chalets. The excursion on Thursday was the 
most interesting of the week. Travelling by 
boat to Fluellen at the extreme end of the 
Lake, and by railway to Goeschenen at the 
entrance to the St Gothard Tunnel, the party 
had some magnificent vielws of wild and strik- 
ing scenery. From Goeschenen to Andermatt 
they traversed a district made historical by 
many conflicts and battles during the Napo- 



THK LION OF LUCERNE. 



piece depicting very vividly a storm in the 
Alps. 

The return journey was made. also by Paris, 
where some of the party lingered for •several 
days. A number of them experienced a some- 
what rough passage in re-crossing the Channel, 
but altogether the excursion proved a very suc- 
cessful and enjoyable one. 

The blocks for our ilhistrations have been 
kindly lent by the Polytechnic Touring Asso- 
ciation. 

S. D. E. 



AXKN8TBA8BK. 



leonic Wars. The road was exceedingly wild, 
and looked dangerous. The acute angles, taken 
by the horses at a gallop, made the brakes 
quiver and the passengers hold their breath. 
The wildest part of the road was at the Devil's 



Ne'er 
Was flattery lost on poet's ear : 
A simple race ! they waste their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile ; 
E'en when in age their flame expires, 
Her dulcet breath can fan its fires : 
Their drooping fancy wakes at praise. 
And strives to trim the short-lived blazo 
"Lav of the Last Minstrel" 
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The Tweed at Thorniiee. 

T is an easy exercise of memory to turn 
back the clock half a century- to those 
days ere the line of rails was laid be- 
tween Innerleithen and Galashiels, 
when the means of public transit between these 
places were so scanty that only units were seen 
on the river at Thorniiee compared with the 
hundreds which in summer now throng its 
banks, and where good sport has the accom- 
paniment of delicious scenery. Well, it is 
forty-three yeai*s since, first seeing the place 
for myself, it made such a pleasant impression 
that it has been my endeavour, since then fre- 
quently to revisit a scene so delightful in it- 
self, and which is so near that place, now clas- 
sic and historical — Asliiestiel — where Scott 
spent the busiest, aye, and the happiest years 
of his remarkable life. But let us take the 
region "seriatim.'' Start with me on a fine 
morning the third week of June from the 
Traquair Arms, Innerleithen, by carriage, and 
before reaching the height on which we look 
down on Tlioniilee, I liave to show you the fine 
sheep farms of Bold and Juniper Bank,. ere we 
enter the woods of that exquisite '* bijou " re- 
sidence, Elibank, the property of the noble loixl 
who takes his title from it. and at present the 
sunuuer abode of Provost Ballantyne of 
Peebles. Sweet seclusion, sylvan woods, an<l 
the mild plash of the river make it a perfect 
lullaby, an idyllic repose, far from the noisy 
world of either |>olitics or smoky chimneys, 
where the summer holiday is blissful indeed, 
aye, so charming tliat the j)ast winter of your 
discontent is totally forgotten, and the bleak- 
ness of next December is anticipated with 
equanimity. Twee<lside does not hold a place 
more fair, small as are the dimensions of both 
house and land, and probably the compactness 
of both is its chief advantage, for no retinue 
of house servants or estate labourers are here 
requireil. 

But neither the occupier ^f the liouse or his 
friends remain within the grounds all day long, 
more especially as some three miles further 
down the river they reach that most desired 
haven, not so extremely picturescjue, mark you, 
as Elibank, but the windows of which look out 
on the Tweed and its surrounding woods, that 
house calle<l Ashiestiel, quietly reposing in the 
memory of the Sheriff of Selkirkshire, and the 
author of " Marmion," it having for eight years 
been the chief dwelling-place of our illustrious 
Scott. From this plaee he wrote countless let- 
ters, and indited his various dedications to the 



six Cantos of " Marmion." Here is one of 
them : — 

Ashiestiel, Ettrkk Forest. 
To William Erskine, Esq., 

" Like April morning clouds that pass, 
With varying shadow, o'er the grass. 
Life's chequer'd scene of joy and sorrow, 
Like streamlet of the mountain north. 
Now in a torrent racing forth. 
Now winding slow its silver train. 
And almost slumbering on the plain: 
Like breezes of the autumn day, 
Whose voice inconstant dies away. 
And ever swells again as fast 
When the ear deems its murmur pa&t ; 
Thus various my romantic theme 
Flits, winds, or sinks a morning dream," ic. 

So convinced were many of Scott's friends 
of his happy life here that they have said, 
" Would to heaven he had made Ashiestiel a 
permanent instea^l of a temporary lesidence. 
Oh, that he had sacnficed all the subsequent 
glory of Abbotsford, and saved his enormous 
expenditure there, and been content with dear 
old Asliiestiel, sufficient for his wants as it was, 
a place where he l)asked in the summer sun, 
and where in winter, writing in the cosy bield 
of his study, he was sheltered from the wild 
blasts of Boreas!" Tlie sequel to his life at 
Ashiestiel is well known, but here let us linger 
lovingly, and even give reins to the imagina- 
tion which would pictui-e it as his life-long 
home, and where the thousands of f)ilgrims 
who had gaze<l on his monument in Edinburgh, 
would come on to this section of Selkirkshire 
to see tile various rooms of the small mansion, 
" the Shirra's knowe," the ford on the Tweed 
(where now stands the fine arche<l bridge), and 
all the pastoral surroundings bright with yel- 
low broom, pmi)le with the delicious heather. 

However, wc cannot linger too lontr. and we 
carmot to-day go down to Caddonfoot, for we 
have promised to drive you from Ashiestiel 
Bridge up the river again. Have we not to 
peep in at that sunnner home of ani;lers, " The 
Nest," with its floral surround iuL^s, leaving 
which, there's a massive pile of yellow broom 
and a milky way of hawthorn on the sloping 
banks. The trout are greedily risinir at natural 
and artificial bait, and we are now near to 
Laidlawstiel, high up yonder hill : a spacious 
mansion it is, and a fine grouse moor : the farm 
and railway station of Thorniiee lie hand in 
hand. Motors are encountered, and thus no 
longer so quiet as half a century ago, the ver- 
dant freshness of the anglers' haunts on 
"Thorniiee water," the Tw€*ed, as well «is the 
exquisite sweetness of the Elibank woods re- 
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main un?Dipaired. Though this district is a 
theme well worthy of the lavs of the earlier and 
later miiistrels', we would rather go to the 
great minstrel himself, and say with him, now- 
viewing, as he was wont to do, the silver 
Tweed of a summer morning: — 

"At morn the black-cook trims his jetty wing, 
'Tis morning prompts the linnet's blithest lay. 
All Nature's children feel the matin spring 
Of life reviving, with reviving day. 
O, wake once more ! how rude soe'er the hand 
That ventures o'er thy magic maze to- stray; 
O, wake once more I though scarce my skill com- 
mand 
Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay ; 
Though harsh and faint, and soon to die away, 
And all unworthy of thy nobler strain. 
Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway, 
The Wizard note has not been touch'd in vain. 
Then silent be no more, Enchantress, wake 
again." 

D. Browx Anderson. 



I 



Border Notes and Queries. 

'' HELEN ARMSTRONG THE ROSE OF 
TWEEDSIDE." 

Can any reader supply the words of an old 

Bordei- song ])earing the above title. 

J. A. P. 
* « « 

TUNE FOR '^ LUCY'S FLITTINM" 

A lady reader writes to us as follows upon 
the al3ove subject : — In last month's Border • 
Mag.\zine you have "Lucy's Flittin'." I 
wonder if you can tell me where I coidd pro- 
cure an old tune which my mother used to sing. 
It seeme<l to suit the melancholy, forlorn 
strain of the words better than two airs I 
have heard. I have often sought for this old 
tune in music shops, but always failed. This 
seems a suitalde time to speak of tunes in the 
magazine. Could you not ask if readers would 
oblige by giving a solf-fa opening bar of the 
versions they have seen and name the pub- 
lishers so that it could be purchased. This 
would add interest to the letterpress you have 
already publislied in the magazine upon Laid- 
law and his song. 

W. I). B. 

» * ♦ 

There was recently an interesting letter in 
the " Scotsman " about the Scottish Artillery 
w^hich fell into the hands of the English at the 
battle of Flodden. The question is, What 
became of them — are they in existence, and, 
if so, where are they ? Tliere were seven pieces 
calle<l " The Seven' Sisters." The master of 



the Scottish ordnance was Robert de Borth- 
wick, son of William third Lord Borthwick, 
who fell at Flodden. 

If they are still in existence — perhaps in the 
Tower of London — the writer of the letter sug- 
gested that inquiry should be made, and, if 
found, that they should be restored to Scot- 
land. The letter brought no replies. 

The sword and dagger of James IV. which 
ho carried at Flodden are still preserved in the 
Herald's College, London. They should be 
asked back. I wonder Sir Walter Scott did 
not think of it. It is never too late to ask. 
The standard borne by the Earl Marshall is 
in the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh. It 
bears the motto "Veritas vincit." 

A. G. S. 

[Some of our London Borderers might help 
in the above matter. — Ed. *' B. M."] 



"HORNE'S POOL" OR ' HORNSHOLE." 

I am interefite<l in the subject to which 
"A. G. S." refers in the October number of 
the Border Magazine, and being in possession 
of some information which will throw some 
light upon the matter, I beg to subjoin it. In 
the first place let it be observed that Lock- 
hart, in the passage in the "Life of Scott" 
which your correspondent quotes, deviates 
slightly from the account in Dorothy Words- 
worth's " Tour in Scotland, a.d. 1803," which 
is herewith given. Dealing with their drive 
up the river Teviot, she states that '* the fir 
plantations, wdiich in this part are numerous, 
are for ever at war with simplicity. One 
beautiful spot I recollect of a different char- 
acter, which Mr Scott took us to see a few 
yai'ds from the road. A stone bridge crossed 
the water at a deep and still place, called 
Home's Pool, from a contemplative schoolmas- 
ter, . who had lived not far from it, and was 
accustomed to walk thither, and spend much 
of his leisure near the river. The valley w^as 
here narrow^ and woody." 

Lockhart unfortimately adds that this 
schoolmaster was '* known to him (Soott) in 
his youth;" but this apparently without the 
least authority, as when giving the passage 
already cited by your correspondent he adds 
that he had drawn up his account of this meet- 
ing partly from his recollection of a conversa- 
tion with the poet Wordsworth, and partly 
from that of Miss Wordsworth's "Tour," 
which the poet read over to Lockhart in May 
1836 — the year in which the volume of Scott's 
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" Life,'* in which reference is made to Home's 
Pool, was published. The probability is that 
there was no such person as Home, as the 
name is applied to this place long before 
schoolmasters were heard of in the district. 

Another version of the story is that two 
brothers of the name of Home — schoolmaster^ 
also according to this variation — ^when return- 
ing from a visit paid to Mr Inglis, schoolmas- 
ter at Hawick, attempted to cross the Teviot at 
this spot upon the ice. But this slender and 
fickle bridge gave way, and consequently they 
were drowned — whence, the story inevitably 
concludes, the place was named after them, 
"Home's Hole." It is easy to assign a date 
to the story, as Mr Inglis was schoolmaster in 
Hawick 150 years ago. 

Had Scott, Laidlaw, and the Wordsworths 
passed up the vale of Teviot a century later 
something additional would have attracted 
their attention and have been recorded by the 
Lake Poet's sister. A cruciform memorial of 
a surprisal of some English marauders by the 
youth of Hawick in 1514 now stands near 
the bridge and on the right-hand bank of the 
river. Let those scoff at the tradition or 
story who may ; are not the valiant deeds of 
the brave young men of Hawick enshrined in 
the words of the world-renowned song of 
" Teribuss " ?— 

Nigh where Teviot sounds sonorous, 
Into Hornshole dashing furious. 
Lay their foes, with spoil encumbered. 
Quite secure, even sentinels slumbered. 

Hawick destroyed, their slaughtered sires, 
Scotland's wrongs each bosom fires; 
On thev rush to be victorious, 
Or to fall in battle glorious. 

Down they threw their bows and arrows. 
Drew their swords like vet'ran heroes. 
Charged the foe with native valour. 
Routed them and took their colour. 

Now with spoils and honours laden, 
Well revenged for fatal Flodden, 
Home they marched this flag displaying,* 
This the tune before them playing :— 

"Teribuss, ye Teri Odin, 
Sons of heroes slain at Flodden," &c. 

Hornshole is associated with another tradi- 
tionary conflict, not so generally known, but 
none the less as credible, as the Hawick tradi- 
tion. In the year 1690 the old parish of Has- 



* See illustration in Border Magazine for 1898, p. 
89. See also Border Magazine for 1901, p. 163, for 
illustration of Hornshole Bridge. 



sendean was dissolved, and was divided be- 
tween the parishes of MiutOj Wilton, and Rob- 
erton. The dismantling of the parish church 
was not effected without opposition ; and to 
this more than one story bears witness. One 
account states that " while the parishioners of 
Roberton were moving off with all that was 
portable of the old church, the Hassendean 
people followed, and a scuffle ensued at a place 
called Hornshole, about two miles below Haw- 
ick. Here the enraged Hassendean folk 
seized upon the church bell, and cast it into the 
pool, whei'e it still remains." 

It is well that no one has attempted to find 
allusion to either of these fights at Hornshole 
in the place-name itself, as not only is the 
name to be found in records long previous to 
any time in which any of Sir Walter Scott's 
acquaintances lived, but it is also in evidence 
long before the dissolution of Hassendean par- 
ish, and is even mentioned in fi passage (which I 
cannot at present locate) many years prior 
to the traditionary fight there in the year after 
Flodden I On 11th November, 1516, also, 
many lettei-s of remission given under the 
privy seal were granted by James V. to the 
TurnbuUs in the vicinity of Rule and Hassen- 
dean, including one to " John Turnbull in 
Hornishole " (Historical MSS'. Commission: 
Roxburghe MSS.). On 1st March, 1634, 
Charles I. granted to Thomas, Earl of Had- 
dington, a number of lands on the Borders, in- 
cluding ** Hassindenbank, Breiryairdis, Clerk- 
croft, Kerswell in Hassingtoun, Hornishoill, 
Craighous," etc. (Reg. of Great Seal). On 
23rd October, 1640, Thomas, Earl of Hadding- 
ton, is retoured heir masculine of his father in 
large territories, including " the lands of 
Brierzairds, Clerk croft and Kerewell in Has- 
singtoun, and the lands of Hornshoill " 
(Retours). On 10th April, 1645, John, Earl of 
Haddington, is retoured heir of his brother- 
german, the above-mentioned, in thesjB lands. 
Horrishole is then spelt **Horneseheiir ' (Ibid.). 
On 23rd August, 1655, John, son of John 
Turnbull of Minto, is specified as heir male of 
his father in certain lands in the vicinity of 
Minto, including " 1 merk-land of the lands of 
HorneshoU (or Horneshell), within the baronie 
of Hassindeane and lordship of Melros " 
(Ibid.). On 24th Febmary, 1670, Charles, 
Lord Binning and Byres, is retoured heir of 
his father John, Earl of Haddington, in lands 
already specified as belonging to this family, 
including the lands of " Hornsheill " (Ibid.). 
In the *' Extract of Decreet demolishing the 
Kirk of Hassendean," dated 1690, it is stated 
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that several lands in Hassendean parish, in- 
cluding " Mitchsheels, Hornsholl, Boghall," 
€tc., were to be annexed to the parish of Wil- 
ton (Hawick Arch. Soc. Trans, for 1879). 

From these facts, then, it is unmistakably 
evident that Homshole, or " Home's Pool," 
as Miss Wordsworth* (and Lockhart, on her 
authority) erroneously terms it, did not receive 
its name from a schoolmaster of the name of 
Home — either known or unknown to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, as the place had procured its name 
long before schoolmasters were in that local- 
ity. It admits of possibility, of course, that 
a schoolmaster of the name of Home may have 
visited Hornshole frequently in the eighteenth 
century, but he assuredly did not give his 
name to the place. 

G. Watson. 



* It will readily be understood how Miss Words- 
worth, nnacquaint hitherto "with the name of the 
place and impressed by the " deep and still " pool, 
would misrender the unfanliliar nam« into 
"•Home's Pool.'' 



FATLIPS CASTLE. 

Sir, — ^We read with interest the article on 
Fatlips Castle in your issue for October (p. 
189). While agreeing with your oorrespond- 
•ent in his general remarks, we think he is mis- 
taken when he says that the castle on Minto 
Crags is sometimes called Barnhills Tower. 

The ruins of Barnhills Castle or Tower (the 
one-time stronghold of the notorious freebooter 
of that name) lie at the foot of the Crags, at 
the south-east end, and may still be seen and 
visited by all who care to do so. This castle 
is supposed to have been surrounded by a moat 
at one time, fed by a burn, which still trickles 
its way past the ruins, on its way to join the 
Teviot, which skirts the foot of the Crags. 
Barnhills used the den in the Crags as a place 
of retirement when his enemies made it too hot 
for him, and there — 

"Threw his wearied Iimb« to rest 
Whero the falcon hangs his giddy neet." 

A 'most extensive view of the surrounding 
district is to be had from the top of Fatlips 
Castle, admission to which may be had on appli- 
cation to Mr Price, factor to the Earl of Minto. 
The uppermost room, of the castle is fitted as a 
sort of museum, in which many interesting 
relics are to be seen, and is well worth a visit 
from the tourist or visitor in that part of the 
country. 

G. T. G- 




" The Story of Neidpath;' 

HE STORY OF NEIDPATH" is 
the title of a neatly printed book- 
let issued by John A. Anderson, 
bookseller, Peebles. The auth- 
oress is May Tomlinson, who wrote a similar 
booklet, entitled "The Bass Rock," which was 
published by W. <k R. CTiambers. In the pre- 
sent booklet, which contains a specially good 
view of the famous old Border tower, the auth- 
oress conveys much information in a concise 
and interesting manner. Old stories are re- 
told and made interesting in their modern set- 
ting. The price of this interesting publication 
is 3d. The authoress thus concludes her 
well-told story : — 

It must have been from the one window giving a 
view of the gateway that the dying "Maid of 
Neidpath," of whom Scott and Campbell wrote, 
looked forth in vain for her lover, but no legend 
points out the room where she faded and agonised. 
Only fancy can inspire the spot, like many, other 
scenes fled from Neidpath. Yet one attribute 
needs no imagination to restore it. That is the 
charm of Neidpath, a charm whereof neither time 
nor desolation has robbed it, but, • may be, added 
anew with the tread of years. Neidpath towers 
lonely above the river, which so picturesquely 
encompasses the ruin of its enchanting gardens. 
Grey, stern, with dull windows, like sightless eyes, 
blinded with tears at the thought of former glor- 
ies, proud and strong, commanding even in its age, 
all around, beyond, and below it, compelling, as 
are all things of beauty, in art, in life, in nature. 



"Border" marriages, ae these run -away 
matches were called, are not quite extinct, as 
some suppose. In this connection the follow- 
ing cutting will be of interest : — 

Apropos the recent warrant granted by the Sher- 
iff of Berwickshire for the registration of a Lam- 
berton Toll marriage, it it interesting to recall that 
about two yeans ago the historical dwelling was 
the scene of the wedding of a runaway couple. In 
the good old days the priest of Lamberton was 
Henry Collins. This worthy died in 1&49; but a 
book containing entries of the marriages at which 
he officiated is still in the possession of his grand- 
daughter. Miss Margaret Home Fair, who resides 
at Berwick. During the early yean» of last cen- 
tury Collins had a strong rival in trade in the 
person of the blacksmith of Coldstream Bridge. 
Standing as it does on the Scottish side of the 
Tweed, but in immediate proximity to England, 
the cottage tenanted by the smith offered peculiar 
attractions to the votaries of Hymen. Here Lord 
Brougham and other celebrities are said to have 
sworn their matrimonial vows. The humble dwell- 
ing, which with its quaint tiled roof and its roman- 
tic associations is an object of interest to number- 
less tourists, now forms one of the lodges of the 
noble mansion of Lennel. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 

An esteemed correspondent (whose valuable articles occasionally appear in our pages) when referring to a 
recent tour through the Borderland, says :— *^ It may interest you to know that at some of my halting- places I 
found hound volumes of the '* Border Magazine," and the familiar pages were to me like the faces of old 
friends. " 

The Border Chronide appearing in our pages has been oompile<l with great care by a valued contributor, but 
doubtless some names have been overlooked, and we invite our readers to send us notes of any prominent 
Borderers not mentioned in the Chronicle, l^o living Borderer is to be included at present; they may be 
treated separately when the present list is completed. 

The Border Keep. 

When the Edinburgli Bordeiers' Tuion vis- Montrose changed over to the other side. One 

ited the Borders in Mav last. Sir George i'^"^^* ^°t .^^«™^ >i°^ *'°r i*' b^^ps^ ^» probably 

TV 1 Ti 0. • J 1 ' • i.1 1 J.L f^lt the time had come when things were going 

Douglas, Bart., m addressing them made the too far. Then followed the brilliant series cf 

following interesting reference to Coldstream : battles in which he led the valiant Highland troops 

c:., r'^^.-^r. T^^ i«^ ,,.1,^ ,.,«„ 1 IK. .u^ ^A from victory to victory. Then came the end of 

J7h?!l^!f «w?r%r^„L J^nl^i, w if; th^™- »"<l the disaster of Phlliphaugh. Then 

! „,M,h„v » ^nvH -TL »h^nf r„M=?rr™ tL^! f-ame the last soene of all, so beautifully described 

would say a word or two about Coldstream. There . T>.,^i!^««„ a„.i^««'c «« rk^^^-u ^t \r *.«^«.. " 

«-^« «« ^.^„ii i,;«4.««;^..i «««,;«;«.«««« 4-i,«4. ,..«« .. ^ Froressor Aytoun s Death of Montrose, 

was one small historical reminiscence that was a „.u«,.^ i,^ ,«„««i,,r^ i;t^ ^-v „ n^*.*. -.4-1 ^^ x.^ 

^„, „ -T^ ^^^ ^1. » . „^ 1 xi,„4. I, „.^,.iJ 4.„ii j.i,^«« where he marched, like the gallant gentleman he 

lavourite one of nis, and that he would tell tnem. „,^^ 4.i,««««i, «^«<-««,«i,. 4-^ !,;« ^^^««4.;^»» xt^ 

T.» *.u^ ,.rv«« iriii ,„V«« r«u««i«^ T !.« !»,•„ ;«f..4^ was, through contumely, to his execution. He 

In the year 1644), when Charles 1., by his inrat- x^^^^a ««,*,«« 4? 4-\.^^ ,«.^\,i,i „«„^,.;«4-^ *i,^ « «,;«; 

";:n "iru te^'t"" * :?h l^uTJ:tt -- rh'^co d^s'j^ram""!' z^^^X'o^z 

^ I .f r^vl.wlt/!r^.irfl^ r^^^^^ t»»«nked them for their kindness, and said thSt 

army of Covenanters crossed the wver Tweed. It ^^ ^ ^^. j^. j^ ^j ^ 

was not an easy crossing, because, as they knew. „i:„.„,. i.i,„„ <.„ i™".." „„,i ,f«„Ji i,;. «„„„oS„«. 

one life was lost. That event was specially inter- Pi*"/"'lw»iw ZTn^^r? acquaxnt- 

esting to him because of one man who took a pro- «"<^*> ^^^^ fellow-Borderers, 

mineut part in it, and that was the gallant Mar- « * * 

quis of Montrose. Montrose was at that time on From the same soince I extract the following 

the side of the Covenanters, and an appeal having ^^^^^^^ ^^.^n interest anglers : — 

been made to the Divine will by the cast of the *= 

dice, it fell to Montrose to lead the fording party. The obscure little hamlet of Port Logan, situated 
He led them across the Tweed — it was to be hoped in the parish of Kirkmaiden, Wigtownshire, pos- 
the water was not so cold as on that day — ^and to sesses one interesting feature which can probably 
show them how pleasant it was to be in the river not be claimed by any other centre in Scotland, 
he walked back again, and crossed over finally. Thjs is a large circular fish pond hewn out of the 
Contemporary writers said that Montrose's de- solid rock, in which disport, cod, lithe, perch, &c., 
meanour was gay and smiling, and yet all the to the number of about fifty. The pond is walled 
time it masked a very tFoubled conscience, for a round and situated some distance from the beach. 
short time afterwards, when the misfortunes of but at high tide the water washes into the en- 
Charles I. bore on him more and more heavily, closure by means of a contrivance specially con- 
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structed for the purpose, thus ensuring a fresh 
supply eiuh day. Several of the fish have reached 
a rip^" old age, and more than one shows unmis- 
takeable evidences of at least partial blindness. A 
remarkable fact is that during their confinement 
the fish have grown perfectly tame, and even in 
the presence of visitors readily gobble limpets 
from the hand. 



Recent political utterances have brought the 
M.P. for the United Counties of Peebles and 
Selkirk very much to the front, and there is 
little doubt that he has a great political future 
before hiui. The following paragraph will in- 
terest alike his friends and political oppon- 
ents : — 

The Master of Elibank, to whom fell the pleasant 
duty of conveying a present from Scotland to 
Qn«en Maud of Norway recently, can boast a 
longer pedigree than any of the other legislators 
who represent constituencies to the North of the 
Tweed. The eldest son of the tenth Baron Eli- 
bank, the honourable gentleman can trace his de- 
scent to a warrior who fell at Flodden. The first 
Baron of the family was keeper of the important 
Border Castle of Caer laverock, and distinguished 
himself by his enthusiastic devotion to the cause 
of Charles I. To the sixth holder of the title be- 
longs the distinction of accompanying Anson in his 
voyage round the world. As a further proof of his 
aristocratic extraction, it may be added that the 
present Master of EUbunk has been the first mem- 
ber of the family to identify his fortunes with 
those of the Radical party. His Parliamentary 
conne<'tion with Peebles and Selkirk dates from the 
last General Election, when he captured the seat 
from Sir Walter Thorburn. During the last Par- 
liament the Master represented Midlothian. Ear- 
lier in his political career, he made unsuccessful 
efforts to woo West Edinburgh, the city of York, 
and the constituency he now represents. At the 
time of rupture between Norway and Sweden, the 
Master was acknowledged to be more thoroughly 
conversant with the merits of the quarrel than 
any of his fellow legislators. 



Tlie following from an evening paper adds 
interest to the foregoing: — 

The rose bowl which formed part of the Scottish 
present to Queen Maud of Norway, on the occa- 
sion of her coronation, was mode of Leadhills sil- 
ver, and it is interesting to re<*all that this out- 
lying portion of Lanarkshire has yielded valuable 
gifts to royalty in the past. James IV.. the first 
Scottish monarch to encourage the search for gold 
in this sterile part of the realm, possessed several 
articles of Jewellery that testified to the partial 
success of the adventure. A century ago, the 
Regent Morton presented the French King with 
" a very fair deep basin of natural gold " filled 
with- gohl pieces. The intimation that the metal 
from which these were made had been found in 
Scotland excited no little surprise at the French 
Court, where great as was the respect shown for 
the hardy archers who formed the Sf ottish Guard, 
the natural resources of their country were con- 



temned. Within recent years, the contributions of 
the treasure ground of the Southern Highlands to- 
wards a supply of the precious metals, have been 
comparatively trivial. But on more than one oc- 
casion the miners of the district have testified 
their goodwill towards the noble family of Hope- 
toun by presents made from Leadhills gold. 
« « * 

Readers of a recent issue of the "Connois- 
seur" would be interested in the article by Mr 
Leonard Willoughby, on Penshurst Place, 
especially if they were familiar with Sir Walter 
Scott's description of the feasting and revels at 
Kenilworth. Mr Willooighby says: — 

A picture in the gallery at Penshurst depicts 
Elizabeth dancing with Leicester there. It was 
one of thoee curious old dances where the gentle- 
man takes his partner for a moment on to his 
slightly bent knee as he stands, and turns her 
round the opposite way. It is a remarkable pic- 
ture, and shows Elizabeth dressed in a pink or 
salmon coloured dress, the sleeves crossed with 
lattice work of red braid or embroidery; an enor- 
mous lace collar, and with jewels in her hair; 
violent red coloured stockings, which clash horribly 
with the colour of the skirt; long pouted bodice, 
enormous hips, and lace at the cuffs. Leicester is 
wearing a green velvet coat, with a ruff, a black 
cap and feather, yellow stockings, and white shoes. 
* « « 

Some of our readers may remend)er the in- 
teresting articles on Ord, the old-time eques- 
trian, contvil>ute<l to the Border Magazine by 
Mr Robert Hall, the historian of Galashiels. 
The foUowint; paragraph from an evenin*^ 
paper may refresh the memories of those who 
can recall Ord, or who have read Mr Hall's 
articles : — 

Facilities for rapid transit enable so many of 
the '* truly rural " to seek their pleasures in the 
city that the travelling circus has lost much of its 
old-time importance. Of the glories of the past 
(writes a correspondent) I was recently reminded 
by a visit to the remote Berwickshire village of 
Longformacus. In the manse of this outlying ham- 
let there was born one whose equ^trian perform- 
ances will long be remembered. During the middle 
decades of last century, old Ord, as he was com- 
monly called, was an annual visitor to every vil- 
lage in the south-western counties of Scotland. Of 
a tall and commanding appearance, it was the ven- 
erable acrobat's boast that the probity and integ- 
rity of every member of his company was thor- 
oughly established. In spite of his roving life, 
Ord never forgot that he was a son of the manse: 
and in whatever centre the first day of the week 
might be passed, all his dependents were expected 
to accompany him to the nearest parish church. 
The closing days of the great showman's life were 
spent at Biggar. Of the other members of the 
goodly company that provided so much amusement 
for a generation no longer young, the last to 
join the great majority was the clown Delaney, 
who died at Broxburn about ten j-ears ago. 

Dominie Sampson. 
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William Laidlaw 

(Author of '* Lucy's Fllttln* *'). 

Part V. 



m^- 



JT this time letters from Scott to 
Laidlaw were of weekly occurence 
while the former was residing 
in Edinburgh. A basket of farm 
produce was sent in periodically from Abbots- 
ford to .Scott's town house, and when the 
basket was returned, the letters, which chiefly 
contained directions regarding Laidlaw's duties 
as factor, were enclosed in it. But these notes 
appear rather to be friendly letters than in- 
structions, since they are mingled with such 
remarks as the following, contained in Scott*s 
letter of January, 1818;— " Should the 
weather be rough, and you neverthelees obliged 
to come to town, do not think of riding, but 
take Blucher [the stagecoach between Jed- 
burgh and Edinburgh]. Remember, your 
health is of consequence to your family. . . 
We are delighted to hear that your little folks 
like the dells. . . 1 hope Mrs Laidlaw does 
not want for anything that she can get from 
the garden or elsewhere," 

Early in 1817 the "Edinburgh Monthly 
Magazine " had commenced publication. After 
a few issues there was a quarrel between Black- 
wood, the publisher, and Pringle and Cleghorn, 
the editors, the result of which was that the 
services of the two editors were dispensed with, 
and the periodical had a fresh start under the 
name of "Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine." 
Desirous of enlisting the sympathies of Scott in 
his behalf, Blackwood wrote to the novelist 
soliciting his aid, either with prose or with 
verse. This was immediately followed by a 
letter from the former to Scott stating that he 
had heard James Hogg speak in very high 
terms of William Laidlaw, and that he wished 
him to send communications to the Magazine 
upon rural affairs, with which, Blackwood had 
learned, Laidlaw was extensively acquainted. 
Blackwood, doubtless in order to draw Scott, 
hinted that he might refer the matter to Laid- 
law, who would be remunerated for his con- 
tributions. From Abbotsford, 21st* Septem- 
ber, 1817, Scott dates his reply, in the course 
of which Blackwood perceived that he had suc- 
ceeded in "drawing" the novelist: — 

"It is, however, in your power," Scott writes. 
" to interest me more deeply in the success of your 
attempt, in the event of yonr securing, as you 
propose, the assistance of my friend, Mr William 
Laidlaw, on the footing of a regular contributor. 
He is one of my oldest and best friends in this 



country— a man of a singularly original and pow- 
erful mind, acquainted with science, well skilled 
in literature, and an excellent agriculturist. Hav- 
ing lately given up an over-rented farm, he is at 
present inhabiting a farmhouse of mine called 
Kaeside, about half a mile from me, and I am 
heartily desirous, both for his sake and for my 
own, to secure myself the benefit of his neighbour- 
hood, as he is ' amicus omnium honor um,' my con- 
fidential adviser on rural economy, and my com- 
panion in field sports. If therefore you should 
think it advisable to trust to Mr Laidlaw for sup- 
plying a certain portion of your Magasine with 
agricultural or literary articles, I have not the 
least doubt they will be executed to your satisfac- 
tion, and ^11 consider myself as completely re- 
sponsible for what he may supply. He shall have 
my best advice and frequent assistance. . . . 
But, my good sir, if I am to give this sort of 
pledge, the emolument derived to Mr Laidla¥r'8 
family must be such as will answer my selfish 
purpose of keeping him in my neighbourhood, and 
that will cost you such a rate of copy money as 
shall enable him to make at least J6120 per annum. 
Mr Laidlaw is a good antiquary, and both he and 
I would have pleasure in contributing to that 
branch/' • 

By an arrangement between Blackwood and 
Scott, Laidlaw was engaged to write to the 
Magazine for six months. The matter of re- 
muneration Laidlaw left in the hands of Scott 
and the publisher ; and the tenant of Eaeside 
then commenced work in his new sphere, pro- 
posing to contribute two articles which he had 
in view, " particularly one addressed some time 
ago to Mr Scott, and which he has often hon- 
oured by his approbation." Scott himself 
wrote to Blackwood about this time, saying 
that Laidlaw projected for the Magazine a 
series of letters under the signature of " Maug- 
raby," for the revision and correction of whidi 
Scott promised his assistance. 

A letter from Blackwood to Laidlaw in Jan- 
uary, 1818, shows the bond of connection be- 
tween these two and the Ettrick Shepherd in 
their literary career. " If you see Hogg,*' 
the publisher writes, " I hope you will press 
him to send me instantly his * Shepherd's Dog,' 
and anything else. I received his ' Andrew 
Gemells ' ; but the editor is not going to in- 
sert it in this number. I expected to have 
received from him the conclusion of the 
* Brownie of Bodsbeck ' ; there are six sheets 
of it already printed." 

In the first number of " Blackwood's Maga- 
zine " there ^lad appeared the "Translation 
from an Ancient Chaldee MS.," a parody in 
the style of the Book of the Revelation, which 
created a great deal of excitement and discus- 
sion. Scott himself was introduced into the 
" Translation " in the character of a magician. 
" Blackwood was terribly afraid," says Laid- 
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law, '' that Mr Scott would be offended ; and 
80 he would, he says, were it not on mj ac- 
count.** Hogg himself, who— not in the least 
anticipating the storm it would raise — ^wrote 
the most of the satire, also was alarmed, and 
wrote to Laidlaw — " For the love of God, open 
not your mouth about the ' Chaldee Manu- 
script.' There have been meetings and pro- 
posals, and an express has arrived from Edin- 
burgh to me. Deny all knowledge, else, they 
say, I am ruined." It is to this "Chaldee 
Manuscript " that Scott refers in a letter to 
Laidlaw in February, 1818, in which he also 
alludes to the proposal of Laidlaw to break his 
connection with Blackwood. From a lengthy 
letter the following is quoted: — 

"I 9aw Blackwood yesterday, and Hogg the day 
before, and I understand from them yon think of 
resigning the ' Chronicle' department of the Maga- 
Eine. Blackwood told me, that if yon did not like 
that part of the duty, he wonld consider himself 
acconntable for the same snm he had specified to 
yon for any other articles yon might communicate 
from time to time. He proposes that Hogg should 
do the ' Chronicle ' : he will not do it so well as 
you, for he wants judgment and caution, and 
likes to have the appearance of eccentricity where 
eccentricity is least graceful; that, however, is 
Blackwood's affair. If you really do not like the 
' Chronicle,' there can be no harm in your giving 
it up. What strikes me is, that there is a some- 
thing certain in having such a department to con- 
duct, whereas you may sometimes find yourself at 
a loss when you have to cast about for a subject 
every month. Blackwood is rather in a bad pickle 
just now— sent to Coventry by the Trade, as the 
booksellers call themselves, and all about the par- 
ody of the two beasts." 

Laidlaw's proposal to cut his connection 
with Blackwood arose out of the fact that he 
feared his contributions to the Magazine were 
of no interest in themselves to its readers, and 
that he was becoming " a dead weight, only 
made endurable by the assistance of Mr Scott's 
powerful pen," He learned from Scott the 
high literary standard to which the Magazine 
was attaining, and he conceived that agricul- 
tural topics were not suited to the readers of 
the periodical; while he had been informed 
that the " Chronicle *' department, for which 
he was accountable, was by some considered 
quite unnecessary. Acting on the advice of 
Sir Walter, however, he continued as before 
his connection with the Magazine. 

The great interest Scott had in his poorer 
neighbours is shown in letters he addressed 
to Laidlaw dated 20th December, 1819, and 
19th and 25th January, 1820. The communi- 
' cation of December deals with his proposal to 
raise a company of sharpshooters, for the pro- 



motion of which object a competitive prize- 
list was being formed at Scott's instance. The 
formation of a large compSiPy of lecal men * 
was the consequence. Those of January deal 
with the distribution of money out of Scott's 
purse among those in distress in the neigh- 
bourhood of Abbotsford. On 2nd April of 
thi^ year, also, Scott writes to his friend from 
London, expressing the great pleasure he had 
had in reading Laidlaw's communication, 
" which carries me back to my own braes which 
I love so dearly, out of this place of bustle and 
politics." 

In the autumn of 1820 Sir Humphrey Davy 
visited Abbotsford — ^a visit which was of mut- 
ual gratification to Scott and to Davy, the one 
partaking of the fulness of the other, while 
the satellites at the great novelist's residence 
were in turn greatly edified. One night the 
company round the fireside remained unbroken 
until long after the usual time of retiring. 
Every one was rapt with the conversation. 
Laidlaw, who was particularly delighted, 
turned round to his friend Lockhart and ejacu- 
lated : — " Gude preserve us ! this is ^ very 
superior occasion. Eh, sirs! I wonder if 
Shakespeare and Bacon ever met to screw ilk 
other up?" 

2nd April, 1821, is the date of a letter from 
Hogg — written at Altrive Lake — ^to Laidlaw 
concerning the former's difiiculties about his 
Mount Benger stock. Hogg asked Laidlaw's 
advice about the matter of security — ^which the 
Shepherd urgently required at that time, — 
and hinted that he might refer the matter to 
Scott. Sir Walter was at London at the 
time. Writing from there on 6th April to his 
friend Adam Ferguson he says : — ** I shall be 
in Eidinburgh about Wednesday 12th, per 
Blucher, for if I get to Selkirk on Monday 
night, I will sleep there and breakfast with 
Laidlaw the next day. I shall get a peep at 
Huntly Burn, Chief swood, etc., and may per- 
haps see you there, though I rather suppose 
town has more attraction for you than usual." 
YHiether Laidla.v then brought before Sir Wal- 
ter's notice the dilemma of Hogg I do not 
know. (See " Memorials of James Hogg," p. 
152.) 

Later on in this year Laidlaw was subjected 
to a severe illness, which happily he was able 
to shake off. To this malady Lockhart refers 
in a letter to the Ettrick Shepherd dated 
Chief swood, 4th August, 1821 : — 

''DiAK HoGO, — Tou have never answered my last 
epistle* but I have heard from Laidlaw of its 
arriving in safety at its destination. Poor Laid- 
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law has indeed been very ill, but he is now quite 
re-established. I found him yesterday still in his 
nightcap— bothered equally, I take it, by the min- 
ister and the dancing-master/' 

There being nothing pf special interest in 
the Laidlaw letters of this period contained in 
Lockhart's biography, we now pass to the year 
1823. In a letter to Adam Ferguson dated 
11th February of this year, written from 
Castle Street, Scott has a quaint allusion to 
Laidlaw 's experience of a rough journey on 
horseback in a snowstorm. " I am much in- 
terested," writes Sir Walter, " by the account 
of your distresses, as well as by some details 
from Will Laidlaw, who describes himself as 
swimming through the snow, on the back of 
old Cameroiiian Davie Deans, like a leviathan 
through the waters." 

An interesting conversation took glace in 
this year on the brow of the Eiidon hill. 
Tliere, on a fine July afternoon, Scott, Lock- 
hart, and Laidlaw were passing the time on 
their ponies, and the topic of their conversa- 
tion was the success of " Quentiu Durward " 
in Paris. Scott observed : *' I can*t but think 
that I could make better play still with some- 
thing German." At this honest Laidlaw 
grum])]e(l, and replied : " Na, na, sir — take my 
word for it, you are always best, like Helen 
Macgregor, when your foot is on your native 
heath ; and I have often thought that if you 
were to write a novel, and lay the scene here 
in the very year you were writing it, you would 
exceed yourself." " Hame's hame," replied 
Scott, with a smile, " be it ever sae hamely. 
There's something in what you say, Willie. 
Wliat suppose I were to take Captain Clut- 
terbuck for a hero, and never let the story 
step a yard beyond the village below us 
yonder?" To this Laidlaw replied with fer- 
vour : " The verv thing I want ; stick to Mel- 
rose in July, 1823." " Well, upon my word," 
replied Scott, '* the field would be wide enough 
— and 'what for no?'" Some jocular re- 
marks followed thereon ; but Scott turned their 
thoughts into a more sober vein by recounting 
to them a sad romance of every-day life that 
had come under his notice as Sheriff, con- 
nected with a place in the immediate vicinity. 
Often in after times Lockhart and Laidlaw 
recollected this afternoon's conversation, and 
did not doubt that to it the romance of " St 
Ronan's Well " owed its existence. 
To be eontinutd. 




The Fifth Generation. 

OME months ago we had the privilege 
of a long chat with the oldest living 
Borderer, who, though in his 102nd 
year, retains all his faculties, and 
converses freely on either the far-distant past 
or the living present. From the ** Border 
Telegraph " of 9th October last we reproduce 
the above photo and the following paragraph : 

The accompanying photograph is of a most uni- 
que and interesting nature in respect that no less 
than a hundred years in point of age separates the 
two persons whose portraits are given. Th© old 
gentleman is our worthy and respected townsman. 
Mr James Bell, the Galashiels centenarian, and 
the infant is his great-great-grandson, Master Jack 
Trotter, the son of Mr Wm. Trotter, Bridgend.. 



The wise man is his own best servant and 
assistant. — ''Fortunes of Nigel." 



MR BELL AND ORCAT-ORKAT-GRANPSO!*. 

Yair. whose wife (Miss Bessie Ormiston, eldest 
daughter of Mr John B. Ormiston. Selkirk), is a 
great-grand-daughter of Mr BelFs. The photo may 
thus be described as a representation of the first 
and fifth generations. It is somewhat curious that 
the child's great-grandmother, Mrs Frier, a 
daughter of ^fr BelTs, died only two days before 
the birth of the chikl, otherwise there would hav& 
been five generations alive in direct descent. Mr 
Bell was born on the 12th of March, 1805; Master 
Trotter was born on the Gth of January of this 
year. The photo was taken only a few weeks ago, 
which goes to show that the veteran is still en- 
joying a fair measure of health, a fact which will 
be satisfactory to his many friends and well-wish- 
ers. He is at present able to move about, and was, 
we believe, up the street on one of the recent 
fine days. Last week the old man had a visit from 
his son, Mr Henry Bell, Alloa, who is himself 
over seventy years of age. The block is reproduced 
from a photograph taken by Mr Clapperton, photo- 
grapher, Galashiels. 
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Lady John Scott's Songs and 
Verses. 

(HOUGH, like manj othere of the 
song-writers, of Scotland, it is prob- 
able that Lady John Scott will be 
best remembered by a single song 
— the modern popular version of '* Annie 
Laurie " — yet on looking through her " Songs 
and Verses'** one may find some other pleasant 
and interesting poems and lines scattered 
through the little book. 

The personality of Lady John Scott has been 
so nuich and so often dwelt on that it is not 
intended to touch upon it here, though we have 
very pleasant recollections of her, for Lady 
John was very kind to us as children, and al- 
ways took special notice of the writer of these 
notes, firstly, as being a *' Marie Stuart," 
which historical name, of course, appealed to 
Lady John greatly, and secoiidly, because she 
was a "lassie wi* lint-white locks." All that 
is intended in the following sketch is to catch 
what is most characteristic in her work. 

The story of how the present version of 
"Annie Laurie" (with which one naturally 
begins) has been told by Lady John herself — 
how siie dislilved the second verse of the ori- 
ginal and remodelled it and the first verse as 
they now stand, and wrote the third verse en- 
tirely. Anyone interested in the subject of 
the changing of the wording of popular songs 
ought certainly to compare the two, and in 
spite of the jealous care with which one de- 
sires to "hand fast by the past," in this case 
there can be no doubt that the new is an im- 
provement on the old. 

The outstanding features of Lady John's 
work are smiplicity and a passionate devotion 
to Scotland, and specially to her own country- 
side. I have before alluded to the love of 
Borderers for the streams of their native coim- 
try, and Lady John is no exception to the rule. 
In " Lammermuir " we have this longing for 
her home country fully expressed, and in the 
second verse there is the desire for the sound 
of its waters. 

"I hate this dreary Southern Land, 
I weary day by day 
For the mnsio of thy many streams 
In the birch woods far away." 

The same wish as poignant as that of King 
David's cry, " Oh, that some one would give 
me to drink of the waters of Bethlehem," runs 

* " Songs and Verses/' by I^ady John Scott. 
David Douglas, Edinburgh. 



through so many poems. Tliere is the " Lam- 
mermuir Lilt," of which the first verse 

"Happy is the craw 
That builds its nest on Trottenshaw, 
And drinks o' the waters o' Dye, 
For nae mair may I.'' 

is old and typical of many writers. 

The names of places on the Border seem to 
lend themselves to suggestions of poetry. 
Take, for example, even the note on "Kijpaulet 
Brae." *' Kilpaulet Brae is in the heart of 
Lammermuir at a place called the Lone Mile, 
near the Fastney Water." Each of these names 
is fascinating in itself. ** The Lone Mile near 
the Fastney Water." What a picture of de- 
solation it conjures up for us. But I am drift- 
ing away from the " Songs and Verses." 

As a specimen of one of her songs let us take 
two verses of ** Durrisdeer," and in it I think 
will be found the admirable simplicity that 
belongs to all good Scotch songs, and shows 
Lady John's work at its best. 

*' We'll meet nae mair at sunset when the weary 

day is dune. 
Nor wander hame together by the lee-licht o' 

the mune I 
I'll hear your step nae longer among tho dewy 

corn. 
For we'll meet nae mair, my bonniest, eith«»r at 

eve or morn. 
The yellow broom is waving abune the sunny 

brae. 
And the rowan berries dancing where the spark- 
ling waters play; 
Tho' a' is bright and bonnie it's an eerie place 

to me, 
For we'll meet nae mair, my dearest, either at 

burn or tree." 

In " The Comin' o' the Spring " there is 
shown the deep love of Nature which charac- 
terised Lady John, and some of the lines are 
full of happy phrases, such as 

"There's no a rauir in my ain land but's fu' o' 
sang the day," 

"And far up soar the wild geese wi' a weird, 
unyirdly cry," 

" On the first green sprigs 0' heather the muir 
fowl faulds his wing," 

" The Comin' o' the Spring " moans a great 
deal in Scotland — the first waking of life after 
the prolonged sleep of winter in the north be- 
ing doubly precious. 

With Lady John's passion for the past, with 
its glowing and picturesque incidents, it is 
only natiu'al that the Jacobite perioil should 
have appealed to her strongly. She wrote 
several Jacobite songs, but has not, I think. 
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reflected the spirit of the time as successfully 
as many others who have done the same. There 
is nothing to equal " A wee bird cam to oor ha' 
door " or '* Will ye no come back again 1" 

She has, however, immortalized one inter- 
esting and eminently picturesque figure in her 
poem which begins 

" I've cast off my satin petticoat o' the scarlet 
and the blue, 
And the mantle that happit me sae fairly ; 
I've put on the Hieland kilt, and the belted 
plaidie too — 
And it's a' for the sake o' Prince Charlie !" 

" Lady Jean/' as she is called in this poem, is 
Jenny Cameron, who disguised herself as a 
man and joined the Prince's Army. Very 
little, in spite of this romantic episode, is 
known of her after career and real history. 

Lady John has written some ballads, one of 
which, "There were twa laird's sons," has a 
local interest to the dwellers in Lammermuir, 
where the tragedy with which it deals took 
place. 

" The Fairy Queen's Courting in Gladhouse 
Glen " begins admirably — 

" Within the howe o' the bUl. 

And ahint the back o' the brae, 
The Fairy Queen eat courting 

A' the lang summer's day. 
It wasna the Fairy King 

That in silk and jewels shone. 
And little it was an Elfin knight 

That fair Queen smiled upon." 

Unfortunately the ballad does not keep up 
to the same level all through, but the theme 
is good, and the idea of a rivalry between the 
Fairy Queen and Mary of Scotland for the love 
of Bothwell (for that *' Lord James" repre- 
sents Bothwell is evident) is another tribute to 
the fascinations of that curiously interesting 
man. 

Most of the other verses in the book are 
more or less of purely family interest, but 
there are one or two pretty songs to be noted. 

In bringing this brief article to its con- 
clusion I do not think I could end it better 
than by quoting three verses from one of the 
best of Lady John's poems, *' The Bounds o' 
Cheviot," not only for its "local colour," but 
for its own intrinsic merit. 

" Shall I never see the bonnie banks o' Kale again F 
Nor the dark craigs o' Hounam Law? 
Nor the green dens o' Chatto, nor Twaeford's 

mossy stane.P 
Nor the birks upon Philogar ShawP 

Nae mair ! nae mair ! 
I shall never see the bounds o' Cheviot mair! 



Shall I never ride the mossy braes o' Heather- 
hope mair? 

Shall I never see the Fairlone burn? 

Nor the wild heights o' Hindhope, wi' its corries 
green and fair. 

And the waters trinklin' doon amang the fern? 
Nae mair ! nae mair ! 

I shall never see the bounds o' Cheviot mair ! 

Shall I never win tha Marches at the Coquet 

head. 
Thro' the mists and the driftin' snawP 
Nor the dark doors o' Cottenshope, nor the quiet 

springs o' Eede, 
Glintin' bright across the Border far awa*? 

Nae mair I nae mair ! 
I shall never see the bounds o' Cheviot mair ! 

Maria S. Stbuart. 




The Knights of Eskdale. 

A REMARKABLE BORDER FAMILY. 

>HE Malcolms of Westerkirk origin- 
ally hailed from Lochore in Fife- 
shire. Robert, who was educated 
for the Church of Scotland ministry^ 
was the first to settle on the Borders. In 1717 
he became minister of the parish of Ewes — ^the 
Yarrow of the South- After years of devotion 
to ministerial and pastoral duties, his patron 
granted him a lease of Burnfoot farm, in the 
neighbouring parish of Westerkirk. When the 
worthy divine passed to his reward, in 1761, 
the lease came into the hands of hia son 
George, who shortly aftei-wards acquired the 
adjoining farm of Douglan. 

George Malcolm, who was intended for the 
church, was regarded as a man of outstanding 
integrity, a Christian in largest and best sense. 
He married a daughter of James Paisley, of 
The Craigs, now part of Burnfoot estate, sister 
of the famous Sir T. Paisley, Bart., who played 
such a conspicuous part in the great sea fight 
under Earl Howe. The union was a happy 
and fruitful one. Ten sons and seven daugh- 
ters were born to them, some of whom were 
destined to become famous the world over. 

In qualities of mind and heart this worthy 
couple were outstanding. Their gifts and 
graces were imparted to their offspring in a 
marked degree. Margaret Paisley was a 
woman of high principle and noble character, 
and proved a true helpmate to her husband 
in all circumstances. She watched her large 
family with unceasing care and tenderness. Of 
George Malcolm, who died in 1804, one wrote, 
** I know not whom I could conscientiously 
compare with your father in sterling worth, 
in sound understanding, in the best aJffections 
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of the heart, in unaffected enlightenment and 
genuine Godliness." After such a ground 
work what wonder that Eskdale boasts such a 
notable family. 

Their unique family of sons and daughters 
were nurtured and educated amid the verdant 
braes and pastoral dells of Westerkirk, duly 
attended the Parish Church and school, and 
shared in the pastimes and sports of other 
children. And here they learned those lessons 
of independence which stood them in good 
stead till the end of their days. To the last 
they were proud of their native dale, where on 
more than one occasion they were honoured for 
their worth and work. 

Most of those sons of Eskdale made their 
mark in the spheres in which their lot was cast. 
Their grit, good sense, and talents brought 
them into the foremost file. . Robert, the eld- 
est, distinguished himself in the Madras Civil 
Service. The second became Sir James, 
K.C.B., and the third rose to be Admiral Sir 
Pultney, G.C.B. 

The latter, who died in 1838, acquired great 
fame as an admiral, and was regarded as one 
of the naval heroes of his time. A statue was 
raised to his memory in the Market Place of 
Langholm in 1840. Here it stood till some 
thirty years ago, when it was placed in an 
enclosure under the sh^adow of the Town Hall. 
The statue stands on a granite pedestal, and re- 
presents the admiral in uniform, and with 
uncovered head. The figure possesses much 
dignity of expression and beauty as a work of 
art, and is remarkably handsome. The work 
was executed by an uncle of the Rev. William 
Dunbar, sometime minister of Westerkirk. 

The fourth lad, and the most noted in the 
family, rose to be the Sir John, G.C.B. He 
was born the day after Wellington, with w^hora 
he afterwards held so much interooiu'se, and in 
the same year as Bounaparte, who ultimately 
came under his charge. When a mere boy he 
is said to have been full of fun, frolic, and mis- 
chief. His schoolmaster, Archibald Graham, 
used to declare that whatever pranks were 
committed or tricks played Jock was sure to 
be at the bottom of them. 

Sir John entered on a military career at the 
early age of twelve, and gradually made his 
way to fame and fortune. In 1815 he was 
created K.C.B., with the first company of offic- 
ers upon whom the order had been conferred, 
and it is worthy of note that two months later 
his brothers, Jamea and Pultney, received the 
same honours. 

This son of the Border held intercourse with 



the greatest, carved an undying name on the 
annals of the Indian Empire, sat in Parliament, 
became a prominent author and poet, and was 
honoured by all sections of his fellow-country- 
men. In 1838 the massive monument on 
Langholm Hill was raised to his memory. No- 
thing could accomplish its purpose better. The 
huge pillar — a notable land-mark — arises from 
the heather and looks across the grey distance 
for* miles, and constantly symbolises the strong, 
lofty character of the worthy son of Eskdale. 
A statue by Chantery was also placed in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Space forbids more than a mention of 
Thomas, Gilbert, David, and William. George, 
named after his father, was a most promis- 
ing lad, and entered the Navy. He, however, 
died at the early age of eighteen, soon after 
becoming lieutenant. 

The other day the present representative 
of the Malcolms in Eskdale presented a portrait 
of Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, Kmght, to 
Langholm Town Council, the fourth which he 
has given of his illustrious relations. The por- 
trait, which is to be hung in the Town Hall, 
is a copy by Mr A. G. Sinclair of the portrait 
painted by the eminent artist, J. P. Davis, 
when Sir Charles was captain of the Bombay 
Marines. Sir Charles, observed Provost Thom- 
son, was the youngest of the " four knights of 
Eskdale," all of whom did eminent service to 
their king and country, and brought undying 
honour to their native dale. He was tho 
seventh of a family of seventeen, and was born 
in 1782, and died in 1851. 

It may be added that the present owner of 
Burnfoot estate is William Elphinstone Mal- 
colm, son of Sir Pultney, and popularly known 
throughout the south as the Colonel, because 
of his long command of the local volunteers. 
His interest in institutions and movements, 
and all that makes for the welfare of Lang- 
holmites and inhabitants of neighbouring par- 
ishes has long been proverbial. He is a worthy 
representative of a notably anosatry. 

The handsome mansion of Burnfoot is sit- 
uated on a beautiful stretch by the river Esk. 
Hills crowned with verdure and sloping 
gently toward the river rise around it, and 
massive trees inunediately encircle its comely 
walls. It is indeed a fitting birthplace for 
men whose thrice famous deeds now stand 
deeply written on the roll of Britain's glory. 

G. M. R. 



He that climbs a ladder must begin at the 
first round. — "Kenilworth." 
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Books for Border Bairns. 

i E confess to a feeling akin to envy 
when we handle sonie of the 
exquisite productions of the 
press which are specially de- 
signed for youthful readers, and we have a 
craving to be young again so that we may 
feel the thrill of joy which a l)eautiful l)ook 
sends through the youthful heart. To some 
extent such publications help to make us 
young again, and we pray that their numbers'' 
may increase, while we bless the publishers 
who thus endeavour to elevate the tastes of 
the rising generation. 

Among the many firms who have put their 
hands to this good work the well-known firm 
of A. & G. Black stands in the forefront. 
Many readers have become familiar with that 
firm's " beaut if id books" for adults, but it 
will be news to some to learn that A. & C. 
Black Iv^ve produced quite a goodly number of 
handsome volumes for juvenile readers, includ- 
ing their popular series of "Animal Autobio- 
graphies," '* Pilgrim's Progress," '' Red Cap 
Tales," "T'ncle Tom's Cabin," &c. "The 
Children's Book of London " conunanded a 
large sale, and no wonder, for even to the 
adult reader the story of the Empire's capital 
as thus told and illustrated is most entrancing. 
A similar volume, entitled " Tlie Children's 
liook of Edinburgh," has just been issued by 
the above firm, and the authoress, Miss P^liza- 
beth W. Grierson, has gone lovingly to her 
task, and has produced a book which will en- 
dear A\dd Reekie alike to those who know 
our northern metro})olis and to those who are 
strangers to the glamour of its sights and 
soimds. The authoress is equally at home in 
telling the story of the past of Edinburgh, 
which is really the history of Scotland, and in 
describing the many sights and attractions as 
they now appear to the visitor. 

A companion volume to the foregoing, also 
from Miss Grierson's peiv is .entitled "Child- 
ren's Tales from Scottish Ballads," and has 
just been published by Messrs Black. The 
title explains the sul>ject, but it would re- 
quire quotations, for which we have not space, 
to give any idea of the felicitous manner in 
which the authoress has re-told for the young 
folks the stirring stories containefl in the Scot- 
tish Ballads. To Borderers this volume is 
specially interesting, as the spirit of the Bor- 
derland pervades most of its pages, and even 
our adrdt readers will be refreshed as they turn 
over the beautiful lettei-press. or see the ar- 



tist's conception of many a Border scene. The 
scope of the book will be seen by the follow- 
ing titles selected from the seventeen stories 
which comprise the volume: — " Kinmo?it 
Willie" and "The Gude Wallace," " Muckle- 
Mou'ed Meg" and "Black Agnace of Dun- 
bar," "Lord Soulis" and "Sir Patrick 
Spens," " The Heir of Linne " and " The Earl 
of Mar's Daughter." Both volumes are illus- 
trated by Allan Stewart, who is well known to 
the public through his famous paintings, such 
as "The Gordon Highlanders at Dargai," 
"Prince Charlie Entering Holyrood," etc. 
Each book contains twelve pictures beautifully 
reproduced in colour, and is publisheil at six 
shillings. As a present for youthful patriots, 
and as an antidote to the un-Scottish history 
contanied in too many of our London-made 
school histories, we can think of nothing better 
than the foregoing volumes, and we feel sure 
that Christmas will find them in the hands of 
not a few of our young Borderers. 




On a Street in a Border Town. 

T is Saturday evening in a little Scot- 
tish Border town* not unknown to 
fame as the birthplace of an import- 
ant regiment of Guards ; and as we 
emerge upon the High Street (which is bril- 
liantly illuminated through, the efforts of the 
local gas company), we brace up our powers of 
observation — so to speak — and, uttering the 
sanguine words which we remember some wor- 
thy to have used, say to ourselves : " We'll 
see what we'll see !" 

Saturday evening is a busy time for the mer- 
chants here, evidently. There are numbei*s of 
people, old and young, just arriving from the 
adjoining farms and villages for their Saturday 
night shopping. We notice a young girl step- 
ping nimbly along the slippery street (for it is 
November, and King Frost has laid his chill 
touch upon the land), and by her side a stout 
young countryman, carrying her basket and 
treating her to his best jokes. Another 
couple approaches ; but though oliviously 
husband and wife, they foot it with no such 
unity of method as the foniier hapi\v pair. 
Tlie husband, stepping briskly out for a time, 
stops and scowls at his spouse as she struggles 
on behind, fully occupied with her skirts and 



* Coldstream. 
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a large basket. Alas I the irony of — ^mar- 
riage 1 

The shop- windows, of course, attract us. 
The merchants here are surely philanthrop- 
ists indeed — at least they try to make us 
believe so ! On bills in almost every window- 
is announced the fact that Mr Somebody is 
practically, wholly, and unreservedly giving 
away his goods for the benefit of the public 
generally. 

At the bakers, hot pies are the order of the 
day — or rather of the night ; at the draper's, 
as we see from a passing glance at one of these 
e^ablishments, young men and maidens are 
anxiously considering the merits of caps and 
neckties, bright and warm — generally pre- 
ferring brightness before warmth ; in the shoe- 
maker's we observe a stout old lady struggling 
violently with a shoe much too small for her ; 
and the butcher seems to be doing a brisk 
trade in sausages. The fishmonger is busy, 
the grocer also. The latter exchanges with us 
for a few coppers a bag of chocolates, which 
covers our requirements. There is a poor old 
fellow, bent and thin, who spends no more 
than we do, but spreads his purchase over a 
variety of things — a pennyworth of tea, half 
that amount in sugar, the same in snuff. He 
is a very old man, surely a son of .Ireland. 
His wizened face and bony hands tell of a 
life of humble toil, and of a character rugged 
yet not dishonest. 

There is the sorrowful tragedy of life, too, 
even in this rural street. A beggar woman 
passes on the other side. Her face is pinched 
and a trifle hard ; her clothes are ragged ; and 
wrapped in an old shawl she carried an infant. 
The pity of it ! — a lonely, homeless woman and 
a child. 

A professional musician attracts our atten- 
tion. He is playing on a curious instrument, 
something between a whistle and a clarionet. 
The tune is, "0' a' the arrts the wind can 
blaw," and he plays it with no little effect, 
but all too sadly, surely. He stops and coughs. 
That coughing tells a sorrowful tale: he may 
not blow his whistle on many more such cold 
nights, poor fellow 1 There is another open- 
air musician on the street to-night — a vocal- 
ist. This gentleman's high-toned adoration of 
the '* Rose of Tralee," however, is marred by 
a distinct flavour of beer pervading his person, 
his voice, and his manner. 

The children- — what of them? They are 
here in no small force. One little girl — ah I 
early vanity ! — is discoursing to another on the 
glories of a new frock, which she describes as 



her '' best, best one." The boys (wild young 
scamps!) are munching pies or tearing about 
in some rough chase: reminding us of past 
glorious Saturday nights of our own school- 
days. 

The bookseller's shop — ^what an interesting 
scene it presents! There we see laid out in 
attractive array literature from the ominously- 
titled " Pluck " and the sadly -popular " Police 
News," to the novels, at sixpence-half pennv, 
of Dumas, Lytton, and others as good. The 
Sunday novelette is here in profusion, and 
selling well; "Heartsease" literature goes 
freely at a penny a time ; newspapers are de- 
manded constantly ; bettor-class magazines go 
too, though slowly ; but poor old Lytton and 
Dumas, with their " confreres," all at six- 
pence-halfpenny each, do not sell at all. Ah ! 
dear. Literature of the best sort has fallen on 
evil times ! — but wait : a servant girl enters, 
and looking up to the shelf descrys Louisa 
Alcott's fine book, and asks the price. She 
must have known it before, for she has the two 
shillings ready in very small change; and she 
goes away happy — good little woman ! — with 
" Little Women " under her arm. 

We roam along the street, watching the 
people passing and repassing. There are also, 
of course, the usual lot who prefer to stand 
and take the busiest place to do it in — among 
them the local philosopher, who is setting the 
world right with his tongue in impressive style. 

At length the shops begin to close, till only 
one grocer's shop is left open. This estab- 
lishment is patronised by not a few procrastin- 
ating, foolish virgins. Ten o'clock strikes, and 
the street is invaded by a number of men, old 
and young, most of them sadly unfit for a 
Sunday of peace and quiet thought. The pub- 
lic-houses have been doing a brisk trade. 

So w^e turn homewards, with the thought 
uppermost in our mind that not only in a city 
can the variety of human nature and humanity 
be seen. Here, on this street of a little 
Tweedside town, we have seen something of 
life. 

Thomas Elliott. 



Now God be good to me in this wild pilgrimage 1 
All hope in human aid I caat behind ma 
Oh, who would be a woman? who that fool, 
A weeping, pining, faithful, loving womaA? 
She hath hard measure still wb^e she hope^ 

kindest. 
And all her bomities only make ingratee. 

Motto (Th& Pirate). 
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A Border Literary Chronicle with 
Brief Bios^aphical Notes. 

PART V. 

Gray, Jamks (b. at Duns, — d. 1830), rector of 
Dumfries Academy, then one of the masters of 
the High School. Edinburgh, 1801-22, and af- 
terwards rector of the Belfast Academy, 1822; 
was a good Greek scholar ;. wrote " Cana," and 
"A Sabbath among the Mountains," and 
MS. poem entitled "India." At Dumfries he 
was the friend of Burns, whose sons were his 
pupils, and in after life the friend of Thomas 
Campbell, John Wilson, and James Hogg, whose 
sister-in-law, Mary Philips, he married. He 
appears in the " Queen's Wake " as the fifteenth 
bard who sang the ballad of " King Edward's 
Dream." He afterwards took orders in the 
Episcopal Church, and went out to India, 1826, 
as a chaplain in the East India Company's 
'service. He died in Cutch in 1830. 

Gbibvb, John (b. at Ettrick, — d. in Edinburgh, 
1836), son of a Cameronian minister of Ettrick ; 
a great friend and patron of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, who gratefully alludes to him at the close 
of the " Queen's Wake ;" wrote " Lochiel's 
Farewell," and other j)iece8. 

Hall, Db Kichabd (b. at Haughhead, parish of 
Eckford, — d. at Chelsea, May 24, 1824), 

descended from Hobbie Hall of Haughhead; 
educated at Jedburgh and studied medicine at 
Edinburgh University ; entere<l the Royal Navy 
as a surgeon; afterwards went to London and 
devoted himself to literature. 

Halliday, John (b. near Hawick, July 18, 1821— 
d. )> of humble origin; though his educa- 

tion was but scanty, devoted his leisure to the 
composition of verse; published in 1847 a vol. 
of poetry, " The Rustic Bard ; or, A Voice 
from the People." 

Habdib, Thomas Samuel, D.D., minister of Ashkirk 
from 1798-1810; wrote Extracts for Use of Par- 
ish Schools; and a vol. of Sermone, published 
in 1811. 

Hogg, Frank (b. 1840— d. Feb. 17, 1880). was trea- 
surer to the Hawick Archseological Society, and 
author of the well-known and popular song, 
" I like Auld Hawick." 

Hugo, James (b. at Hawick, about 1780— d. Oct. 18. 
1838), a stockingmaker to trade; devoted his 
leisure to poetry and literature; author of the 
famous " Common-Riding Song " and the Bal- 
lad of " Flodden Field," published in 1819. 

Hugo, John (b. at Lilliesleaf, — d. at Hawick, 
1832), was a weaver to trade; published a vol. 
of poems on various subjects, 1806. 

Hogg. Jambs, "The Etteick Shepherd" (b. at Et- 
trick Hall, 1770-d. Nov. 21, 1835). poet and 
farmer; a man of wonderful genius; published 
his first work in 1801, " Scottish Pastorals, 
Poems, Songs, Ac"; "The Mountain Bard," 
1803; "Jacobite Relics of Scotland;" "The 
Altrive Tales," Ac., &c. "Bonny Prince 
Charlie;" "Cam ye by Athole;" "When the 
kye comes hame ;" " The Sky Lark," are among 
the more popular of his lyrics. " The Queen's 
Wake," his masterpiece, appeared in 1813. His 



best prose tale is "The Brownie of Bodsbeck." 
— (B.M. ii. 94; iii. 121. 166; iv. 6, 34; ix. 236). 

Home, Anne. Mrs John Hunter (b. 1742— d. 1821), 
eldest daughter of llobert B. Home, a Greenlaw 
surgeon; married in 1771, John Hunter, the 
famous anatomist; wrote a vol. of poetry pub- 
lished in 1812, which contains several well- 
known pieces—" Death-Song of , the Cherokee 
Indian," " My mother bids me bind my hair," 
Ac. Some^ of her lyric pieces were set to music 
by Haydn. 

Home, Henry, Lord Kahbs (b. at Karnes, Berwick- 
shire, 1696— d. Dec. 27, 1782). Scottish judge and 
author; called to the bar, 1723; became I^ord 
Karnes in 1752; wrote various works on Scots 
law and Essays on Morality, 1751; "Introduc- 
tion to the Art of Thinking;" "Elements of 
Criticism," 1762; "The Gentleman Farmer," 
1776. 

Home, John (b. at Leith, Sept. 22, 1722-d. Sept. 
4, 1808), educated at Leith Grammar School 
and Edinburgh University; studied for the 
Church and licensed 1745; friend of Alex. Car- 
lyle of Inveresk; served as a volunteer and 
taken prisoner at the battle of Falkirk, con- 
fined in Doune Castle, from which he managed 
to escape and return to I^ieith; minister of 
Athelstaneford. 1750; fiuthor of the famous 
tragedy of "Douglas," performed in Edin- 
burgh, 1756, with great success; wrote ' four 
other plays and also a " History of the Rebel- 
lion." His complete works were collected and 
published in 1822 by Henry Mackenzie, author 
of the "Man of Feeling." He was descended 
from the old Bordet family of Home of Cow- 
denknowes. [It is often stated that he was 
born at Ancrum, but erroneously]. 

Hot, John (b. at Gattonside, near Melrose), wrote 
a vol. of poems on various subjects. He died 
at an early age in 1781. 

Hume, Alexander (b. C»r«i. 1560-d. Dec. 4, 1609), 
second son of Patrick, fifth baron of Polwarth, 
Berwickshire; educated at St Andrews and in 
France, where he resided for four years; re- 
turned to Scotland and followed the legal pro- 
fession; gave up law, entered the Church and 
became minister of Logie, near Stirling, 1597; 
wrote Hymns and Sacred Songs, 1599;. also 
Ane Treatise of Conscience, and another of the 
Felicitie of the Life to Come, 1594. " The Day 
Festival " is perhaps his best piece. 

Hume. Alexander (b. 1809— d. at Northampton, 
1851), a native o! Kelso; acted as a brewer's 
agent in London; published "Poems and 
Songs " in 1845. One of his best known pieces 
is " The Hills o' Caledonia." 

HcME. David, of Godscroft. Berwickshire (1560?— 
1630?), historian, controversialist, and Latin 
poet ; author of a " History of the House of 
Wedderburn." 1611, and "History of the 
House and Race of Douglas and Angus," 1644 ; 
wrote also Latin poems issued at Paris in 1632 
and 1639; studied at St Andrews. 

To be Continued, 

Erraia.— In the October part of the "Chronicle" 
Robert Forsyth should have been given as William 
Forsyth, as a correspondent kindly points out. 
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JAHES N. ADAH, 

ilAYOR OF BUFFALO. 




EADEKS of Americau monthlies may 
have noticed in a recent numfier of 
" Munsey/' an article entitled " The 
Scot in America/' Amongst those 
Scotsmen who have made their mark on Ameri- 
can life there is included the name of Mr James 
Noble Adam, Mayor of Buffalo. '' The World'g 
Work *' and ** The Arena,*' a magazine devoted 
to social and civic advance, have also had ar- 
ticles calling attention to his municipal work. 
As Mr Adam is a Border man, a short notice 
of his career in the Bordbr Magazine may not 
be considered inappropriate. 

Mr Adam is the son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Adam, of Peebles, memories of whose venerable 
and striking appearance in the pulpit, and 
vivid and humorous talk in private, are still 
fresh in many minds. By his mother's side 
also, the Mayor of BuflFalo is connected with 
the Border, and his forbears lie in the lonely 
hillside churchyard by St Mary's Loch. He 
himself, however, though bom in Peebles, was 
from early childhood brought up in Edinburgh, 
and received there his education and business 
training. While still a very young man, he 
became partner in a wholesale smallware firm, 
and scored his first success. But though keen 
and untiring in his work, his interests were 



not by any means confined to it. His early 
friends remember many a ploy in which he 
was a leader ; they find now, that the nmsic he 
heard, and the poets he read then, have most 
power to touch him still. They remember, 
too, how on Sundays sometimes he used to 
'' wander," and come back to tell them of Wal- 
ter Smitli or Marcus Dods — names better 
known now than they wei-e then. 

Mr Adam's elder brother, Mr R. B. Adam, 
had gone out to Araerica some time in the 
later fifties, and was gaining for himself that 
position of influence, which he so long exercised 
for good, in the prosperous and rapidly-increas- 
ing City of Buffalo. Moved by his representa- 
tions and advice, Mr Adam determined to ti-y 
his fortune in the United States. He and his 
wife, for he had just married, left early in 
1872. His first business venture was in New 
Haven, Connecticut, where he began and car- 
ried on successfully a dry-goods business. New 
Haven is one of the earliest settled of the cities 
of New England, and it is certainly one of the 
most attractive. It is the seat of Yale College, 
which is second only to Harvard (and a Yale 
man would perhaps scorn the admission), 
amongst American Universities, but it is too 
quiet, too settled, has too much of the charac- 
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ter of a University towu to afford much scope 
for large business enterprises. Mr Adam, 
therefore, determined to follow his brother's 
example, and made his home in Buffalo — the 
" Queen City of the Lakes." Buffalo, besides 
being a very pleasant place of residence, al- 
most a garden city in some of its districts, has 
unique advantages for commerce in its situa- 
tion at the eastern end of Lake Erie, and its 
growth and prosperity have been remarkable. 
Mr Adam established here a department store, 
one of the best known and most successful in 
the city. 

It is, however, not as a business man, but as 
a public servant that Mr Adam has of late 
been brought into prominence. That a Scots- 
man should have been elected Mayor of Buffalo 
was not of itself enough to have attracted much 
notice beyond that city's bounds, but it is be- 
cause he has associated himself so enthusias- 
tically with the great wave of Municipal re- 
form which is sweeping away rooted abuses in 
,the larger cities of the Union, and because his 
election won for the cause one of its notable 
victories, that he has come of lat« into the 
public eye in his adopted State. 

About twelve years ago Mr Adam began his 
Municipal Kvork as a member of the Board, of 
Councilmen ; later he served for a term of 
three years as Alderman, and on its comple- 
tion was again elected Councilman. He took 
up the work as he had done his own business 
affairs, and went thoroughly and patiently into 
all necessary details. The knowledge of these 
details led him to take a part that was not 
always easy and pleasant. In some depart- 
ments he found waste, he found improvidence, 
he found corruption. Graft, or the making of 
secret profit on public business, was known to 
be rife. To drag these unsavoury matters to 
light was, of course, to make bitter opponents, 
but at the same time his perseverance in this 
course wrought gradually in the minds of the 
people of Buffalo a conviction that J. N. Adam 
was the man to whom the interests of the city 
might be most safely entrusted. 

Buffalo haa long been a stronghold of the 
llepublican party, but Mr Adam's free trade 
principles had led him to join the Democrats. 
He always maintained, however, what seems ob- 
vious enough, but wliat was in direct opposi- 
tion to common practice, that national politics 
had nothing to do with city government, and 
this conviction had, through costly experience, 
been so far impressed on the people that he 
gained large miajoritiea amongst a constituency 
usually strongly Republican. At his last elec- 



.tion as a Cauncilman he was the only Democrat 
on the Boafd. This independent policy did not 
always commend itself to the Democratic 
"machine;" it would have preferred a man 
who could be reckoned on to reward his sup- 
porters, but as the election approached it was 
felt that J. N. Adam was the only name to win 
by, and he was nomipated by the Democratic 
Convention. He intimated that he intended to 
keep himself untrammelled by his party if 
elected. He announced his platform to be 
"Honesty versus Graft/' and, after a stirring 
contest, was elected by the unprecedented ma- 
jority of about 10,000. 

During the interval between his election 
and his entering on office, Mr Adam visited 
New York, Washington, Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia, in order to study municipal conditions. 
The Mayor did not enter on his work with any 
startling theories. "I am not a reformer," he 
said ; "I am a businese man — working." In 
the "message" addressed to the Comanon Coun- 
cil he says : "I desire to make it clear at the 
outset that as there is no authority in law, so 
there will be no toleration in practice, for pri- 
vate or political interests to control the transao 
tion of municipal business. The affairs of our 
city are not a question of politics, but of busi- 
ness pure and simple. We are employed by 
the people to work for the public interesta." 
Or ^gain, "I will do all in my power to put any 
grafting official not only out of office, but into 
jail. * ' His first act wajs to appoint to the offices 
which- were in his power men fitted for the 
work, though of the opposite party. The op- 
posing candidate in the mayoral election, for 
example, was asked to serve on an important 
conmxission, and the positions of Inspector of 
Education and Inspector of Health were filled 
by Republicans. The Mayor believes strongly 
that city regulations should be strictly enforc- 
ed, and that useless and obsolete laws should be 
struck off the Statute-book. He therefore ap- 
pointed for the revision of the city charters a 
body of citizens of repute, who undertook the 
work in a thorough-going manner, collecting 
and examining the charters of about sixty of 
the leading cities in the country, that they 
might benefit by the experience of- others. 
Meantime he saw to the stringent application 
of existing regulations. He insisted that the 
paid officials at the City Hall should do a full 
day's work. He demanded the fulfilment of 
contracts >vith public companies^ such as the 
Street Car, and Gas Companies, by whose de- 
faulting the city had suffered, and closed a 
large number of low drinking saloons which 
had menaced the good order of the citv. 
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Mr Adam haa entirely withdrawn from busi- 
-uess, and devotes all his energies to public 
^iffairs. If he insists on the full tale oi woriLing 
liours from other oflScials, he probably has the 
longest working day of any of them. 

Mr Adam has kept up his association with his 
native land fresh and unbroken. For loog his 
visits occurred every two years, but latterly 
every summer sees him enjoying his holiday at 
the foot oi the Eildon Hills, and glorying in 
that prospect over the splendid sweep of rich 
country, broken by "dark Ruberslaw" and the 
green Minto Crags, and bounded by the Chev- 
iots — that view which, seen from the hills, the 
Ettrick Shepherd thought the finest in the 
South of Scotland. It is the man who works 
hard who enjoys his holiday most. 

A. P. 



of Sir Andrew de Harcla, the military gover- 
nor, the city made a determined lesistance. 
Sir Andrew is shown at the left of the pic- 
ture, hurling down spears at some Scots who 
are working a huge catapult, one of them be- 
ing engaged in hammering a stone into the 
thong. The time chosen for illustration is 
the ninth day, when, under cover of feints on 
the east, Douglas tried to scale the wall on the 
west. One of the Scots is shown on a ladder, 
but a defender has him by the throat, and is 
preparing to cut oflf his head with his sword, 
whilst a companion in arms has run the un- 
fortunate man through with his long spear. 
Behind these men is on© casting down a great 
stone, and beside De Harcla is a soldier shoot- 
ing arrows from a rude machine. The Scots 



INITIAL L8TTBR OP CIIABTKR GRANTED TO CARLI8LK IN 1816 



The Siege of Carlisle in 1315. 

>HE accompanying ilhistratiou is a 
copy of the initial letter of a char- 
ter granted by Edward II. in 1316 
to Carlisle in acknowledgment of 
the way in which the citizens had repulsed 
Bruce and Lord James Douglas in the preced- 
ing year. 

For ten days the city was besieged, terrific 
assaults being made on it with all the engines 
of war then known. But, under the guidance 




are very scantily clothed, but wear short 
cloaks. One is hacking away at the walls with 
a pickaxe. 

The western wall is the only bit now re- 
maining. Just over it, in the picture, is seen 
the west -end of the Cathedral, showing five 
lancet windows. This part was pulled down 
by the Scots under David Lesley in 1645, 
when the city capitulated after an eight 
months' siege, and there is no known repre-^ 
sentation of it save in this little picture. 

M. E. HuLSB. 
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Border Notes and Queries. 

'YORKSHIRE INSCRIPTION. 

I am very glad to be enabled to send you a 
copy of the inscription on the tablet to the 
memoiy of B. General 0. de Lancy, a cousin 
of the father of Jamea Fenimoi'e Cooper's wife, 
which' your correspondent, "W. M. S.," aaked 
for in the September issue of the "B. M." It 
is to be found on one of the walls off the north 
transept and immediately above another tomb 
of slate or marble. It ia a plain, oblong slab 
of white marble; the legend easily decipher- 
able, and also bears in lead pencil the names 
(but not addresses) of "Fools." 

INSCRIPTION. 

To the Memory of Brigadier General Oliver 
de Lancy, a Native of die Colony of New York, 
who possessed one of the most extensive and 
truly valuable Estates in North America^ which, 
from his Loyalty and Attachment to his King 
and Country, he readily sacrificed at the com- 
mencement of the Rebellion. 

He had formerly served against the French 
and was wounded at the Battle of Ticonderoga. 

As soon as Hostiliti^ was commenced in 
America he raised a Brigade of three Regi- 
ments, and continued in the command thereof 
till the conclusion of the war, when, with his 
family, he was compelled to seek an Asylum in 
Great Britain, and. resided in this Town. 
He died the 27th of October, 1785, aged 69 

years, and lies inteiTed within these walls. 

He was a Man of Invincible Fortitude and 

unshaken Integrity. 

J. M. B., We«terkirk. 



HASSENDEAN. 

I am much obliged to " G. T. G." for put- 
ting me right as to Bamhills Tower, and also 
to Mr G. Watson for his interesting and infor- 
mative note on Homshole, and, incidentally, 
for his allusiotn to the old parish of Hassen- 
dean — historically a most interesting place. 
The following brief account of it is taken from 
the "Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland,** ed. by 
Francis H. Groome (1886), and may perhaps 
prove interesting to the readers of the 
"B. M.": — 

Hassendean, a station on Waverley route of 
the North British, in Minto pariah, Roxburgh- 
shire, 4^ milee N.N.E. of Hawick. Past it 
flows Haasendean Bum, windiijg 4j miles east- 
south-eastward to the Teviot, and overhung, on 
the left, by Minto Hill (905 feet). An ancient 



barony, it belonged for ages to a branch of 
the family of Scott, of whom Sir Alexander 
fell at the battle of Flodden ; and makes con- 
siderable figure in record and in song, under 
the names of Haltstaneden and Hazeldean. 
Its baronial fortalioe, or strong peel-tower, near 
the mouth of the bum, is now represented by a 
small fragment forming the gable of a cottage ; 
and there was also a monastic cell, called 
Monk's Tower, on a tract still designated 
Monk's Croft. An ancient parish of Hassen- 
dean, conterminous with the barony, belonged, 
as to its teinds and patronage, to' the monlks 
of Melrose, and about the era of the Reformar 
tion was annexed chiefly to Minto, but partly to 
Wilton and Roberton. Its church, whose site, 
by the side of the Teviot, was swept away along 
with the grave-yard by a strong flood in 1796, 
was a Norman edifice, and had such strong 
hold on the affections of the dalesmen that they 
repeatedly made indignant resistance to meas- 
ures for closing it. Eventually, however, it 
was taken down in 1690 in the face of a riotous 
demoMtration, on the part of women as well as 
men.*' 

The place recalls Sir Walter Scott's ever 
popular song, "Jock o' Hazeldean," and Leyden ' 
has a reference to the old church and church- 
yard, which was swept away, as stated above, 
by a flood in 1796. The passage from the 
"Scenes of Infancy" has a touch of pathos in 
it and is so interesting that we give it in full : 

The silver moon, at midnight cold and still, 
Locke, sad and silent, o'er yon western hill; 
While large and pale the ghostly structures grow. 
Beared on the confines of the world below. 
Is that dull sound the hum of Teviot's stream .^^ 
Is that blue light the moon's, or tomb-fire's gleam» 
By which a mouldering pile is faintly seen. 
The old deserted church of Haceldean, 
Where slept my fathers in their natal clay. 
Till Teviot's waters rolled their bonee awayP 
Their feeble voices from the stream they raise-— 
"Rash youth ! unmindful of Ihy early days, 
Why did'st thou quit the peasant's simple lot? 
Why did'st thou leave the peasant's turf-built cot. 
The ancient graves where all thy fathei^ lie, 
And Teviot's stream that long has murmured by ? 
And we— when death so long has closed our eyee. 
How wilt thou bid us from the dust arise, 
And bear our mouldering bones across the main. 
From vales that knew our lives devoid of stain ? 
Rash youth, beware ! thy home-bred virtues save. 
And sweetly sleep in thy paternal grave." 

But we must leave Leyden in his lonely 
grave in Java and return to "the old deserted 
church of Hazeldean." In Bkeu's map of 
Teviotdale (1654) "Hasindein Tour" is mait-^ 
ed, though at some distance from the Teviot, 
but the "Kirk of Hasindein" is represented aa 
close by the river. From Innes' "Origine* 
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Parocliiales" it appears that the church of 
HasBendean belonged anciently to the Bishop 
of Glasgow, to whom, in 1170, it was confirmed 
by Pope Alexander III. Ha^sendean is men- 
tioned in a list of places on the Teviot (includ- 
ing Ancrum, Minto, Cavers, Denholm, Bank- 
hessington, Over-hessington, Lauton, etc.), as 
having been burnt, razed, and cast down in 
Hertford's terrible raid of September 8-23, 
1545. Mr Bogg, in his "Border Country," 
says (I do not know his authority) that "a 
church, probably of split oak and wattles, 
thatched with rushes, was reered towards the 
close of the 6th century at this place, by that 
holy maji, St Kentigem. Vestiges of the Nor- 
man structure, which succeeded the Early Saj[- 
on, w^ere standing in the 18th century." — ^It 
thus appears that there is a considerable 
amount of "ancient history" in connection with 
Hassendecui, if only it could be disinterred. 
Perhaps we may be allowed to conclude these 
somewhat discursive "Notes" with one or two 
"Queries" : — 

(1) Was there ever a village of Hassendean? 

(2) What is known of the Scotts of Hassen- 

dean, a branch of the Buccleuch family, 
and of Sir Alexander Scott of Hasten- 
den, who fell at Flodden? 

(3) Has Sir Walter Soott's "Jock o* Hazel- 

dean" any historical basis, or is it only 
"of imagination all compact?" 

(4) What is known historically of Lanton, on 

the Teviot, a few miles from Jedburgh? 

A. G. S. 
» « » 

ARTILLERY AT THE BATTLE OF 
FLODDEN. 

In last month's issue of the "B. M." refer- 
ence wae made to the Scottish artillery at 
Floddeni, which on that disastrous day fell into 
the hands of the English. Perhaps a few gen- 
eral notes 011 the subject may not be out of 
place in your "Notes and Queries." 

In those days artillery did not form such an 
important arm of the service as it does at pre- 
sent. At Flodden the artillery of the English 
and Scotch does not seem to have done much 
execution. Tlie battle, which began between 
four and five in the afternoon, appears to have 
commenced with a discharge of artillery, but 
probably without doing any very serious dam- 
age to either side. Soon they came to close 
quarters, "man to man, and steel to steel," 
when the gum could no longer operate with 
advantage. Had the Scottish artillery been 
brought to play upon the English while cross- 
ing the Tin by Twizel Bridge, or, if that was 



impracticable owing to distance, had it been 
directed against the rear-guard under Surrey, 
the result might well have been very diflFerent, 
and perhaps 

^ " Another sight had eeen that morn, 

From Fate's dark book a leaf been torn. 
And Flodden had been Bannockburn." 

But it was not to be. When Borthwick, the 
master of the Scottish ordnance, saw the critical 
moment slipping past, he is said to have fallen 
on his knees before the King and to have ear- 
nestly begged permissiooi to train his guns upon 
•the English columns, but the King ordered him 
to desist on peril of his head, and declared he 
would meet his enemy on equal terms on a 
fair field. Doubtless all very chivalrous, but 
extremely foolish. But apart from all this, 
the battle undoubtedly was lost mainly from 
lack of discipline and generalship on the 
part of the Scottish King. 

In a contemporary account of the battle we 
read — " Then out burst the ordnance on both 
sides with fire, fiame, and hideous noise ; and 
the master gunner of the English part slew the 
master gunner of Scotland, and beat all his 
men from their ordnance, so that the Scottish 
ordnance did no harm to the Englishmen." 
From this it appears that the Scottish guns 
were badly trained, and probably fired over the 
heads of the enemy. The effect of the English 
cannon is somewhat amusingly described in 
the old poem of "Flodden Field," written by 
an Englishman about the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth:— 

"Then ordnance great anon out-brast 
On either aide with thundering thumpe. 
And roaring gune, with fire fast, 
llien levelled out great leaden lumps. 

With rambling rage thue Vulcan's art 
Began this fierce and dreadful fight; 

But the arch-gunner on the English part 
The master Scot did mark so right, 

That he with bullet brust bis brain. 
And hurled his heels his head above; 

Then piped he such a peal again. 
The Scots 6e from their ordnance drove. 

So by the Scots' artillery 
The Englishmen no harm did hend; 

But the English gunner grievously 
Them tennis-balb did sousing send." 

Several cannon-balls (both of stone and lead) 
have been found fromi time to time on the 
battle-field. One of these " leaden lumps " 
was found no later than July, 1904. 

From all accounts the Scots possessed an ex- 
cellent train of artillery at Flodden. Thomas 
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Ruthat, Bishop of Durham (who was an eye- 
witness of the battle), in a letter to Wolsey, 
dated September 20, 1513, speaks of- the 
" great number of marvellous large pieces of 
ordnance, as curtaulds, culverins, sacres, and 
serpentines, amounting in the whole to seven- 
teen great pieces, besides much other small 
ordnance." The whole of this fell into the 
hands of the English, and the Bishop states 
in a letter to Wolsey (September 20) that it 
had not been conveyed to Berwick, as he had 
at first understood, but was still at Etal, 
" wherein must be some danger, notwithstand- 
ing that the Lord Dacre hath enterprised the 
surety of that matter. For it were too great 
a loss if it should miscarry, as God defend. 
It is the faireet and best that lately hath been 
seen." The Scottish artillery is thus de- 
scribed by the chronicler Hall : — '* Five great 
curtals, two great culverins, four sacres, and 
six serpentines, besides other pieces." Of 
special merit was the set known as the *'Seven 
Sisters," to which Scott refers in '* Marmion " 
(c. iv. St 27): — 

"And there were Borthwick's sisters seven. 
And cnlverins which France had given. 
lU-omen'd gift ! the gnns remain 
The conqueror B spoil on Flodden plain." 

They are mentioned in the Venetian accounts 
and elsewhere, and were cast by Robert Borth- 
wick, the master of artillery, son of Lord 
Borthwick, who fell in the battle. His can- 
nons bore the legend — 

Machlna sum Scots Bortfawic fabricata Roberts. 

The making of brass cannon in Scotland 
seems to have preceded that art in England 
Stow tells us that John Owen was the first 
to forge brass ordnance in England, in the 
year 1521 (" Chron.," p. 572). Some of the 
Scottish cannon Vere of French make, and Imd 
been sent as a present to James ; yet the Scot- 
tish arsenals were justly famed for this work. 
In an indenture of 1539 (Jan. 20) for the de- 
livery of Berwick Castle and its stores by Sir 
Thomas Clifford to Sir Williaic Ewers, there 
are several entries of cannon " of Scottyshe 
makinge. ' * 

It will be observed the cannon of those days 
were known by various names, according to 
their calibre, &c. Most of these names were 
taken from the *' serpent " and " falcon," e.g., 
we hear of "falcons," "half and quarter-fal- 
cons," "serpentines," "culverins" (Fr. 
" Couleuvrine, Lat. Colubra," a serpent), so 
called from their long, thin, serpent-like shape, 



"aspics," "basilisks," "berses," "sacres" 
(from a kind of hawk), and many others. 
Many of these names (culverine," "bastard," 
" sacre," or " saikyr," " murderess," " cur- 
tall, pasuolans, Fr. " passevolans ") will \ye 
found in an interesting passage in the " Com- 
playnt of Scotland," edited by Dr J. A. H. 
Murray for the Early English Text Society. 
The concluding lines are interesting, because 
they explain the different calibre of the guns, 
as far as onomatopoetic description can. " I 
heard the cannons and guns make many hid- 
eous crak, duf, duf, duf, duf, duf, duf ; the 
berses and falcons cried tirduf, tirduf, tirduf, 
tirduf, tirduf, tirduf, then the small artillery 
cried tik tak, tik tak, tik tak, tik tak." 

What became of these " Seven Sisters " and 
other pieces is an interesting question, but no- 
thing certain seems to be known about them. 
If they are still in existence, we should like to 
see them restored to their " ain countrie," and 
placed beside Mons Meg. Had they been bet- 
ter " guided," they might have done aioro 
service to their country than they appear to 
have done on that black Friday aftenioon on 
Flodden Hill, but it was probably no fau)t of 
theirs. We should be please<l to see them, 
for, though now old, they were once " beau- 
ties," and seem to have attracted the atten- 
tion even of the warlike Bishop of Durham I 

P. Q. 

[For a part of these Notes we are indebted 
to a small work entitled " The Davs of James 
IV„" ed, G. G. Smith, M.A.] ^ 



''Reminiscences and Occasional 
Essays/' 



EE/Jbi^ g ^ have often had occasion to be 
^iwH^ proud of the productions of the 
g^^ Border Press, but we question if 
^***^^^ anything better in the way of 
printing has been prodticed than the fine vol- 
ume bearing the above title, which has recently 
left the hands of Mr Allan Smyth, of the 
"Neidpath Press," Peebles. Mr Smyth is 
well known for excellent printing, and this 
latest effort will add considerably to his 
laurels. 

The author of this handsome volume is Mr 
D. Brown Anderson, whose " The Tweed at 
Thornilee " in our last issue would be read 
with pleasure by many who know the district. 
Mr Anderson is a cultured Border gentleman 
who resides in the Isle of Wight, but pays fre- 
quent visits to Upper Tweeddale. He is a son 
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of a former laird of Halh-ards, where Sir Wal- 
ter Scott had the famous interview with David 
Ritchie, "The Black Dwarf," whose extraor- 
dinary personality so impressed the " Wizard 
of the North." Mr Anderson has an obser- 
vant eye, a retentive memory, and a facile and 
ready pen, all of which have been brought to 
bear upon the volume now before us, which is 
thus referred to by a correspondent to the 
local Press : — 

Thirty-three articles of Reminiscences, thirty- 
one Occasional Essays, and three excellent illustra- 
tione, compoee this quarto volume. The range cov- 
ered by these papers is varied and extensive, and 
their interest is sustained to the very end. While 
all the essays are eminently readable, those of 
special interest to Peebles folks are upon "Tra- 
quair/' "Lord Napier/' "Peeblesshire," *W 'His- 
tory of Peeblesshire," **Dr Robert Chambers," 
"Professor Veitch," "Dr Cr»iig," *'Dr William 
Chambers," Sir Graham Montgomery," Sir William 
Fergusson," "The Glen and its Owner," "The 
Woods of RaAvyck," "Memories of Lyne and Meg- 
get," "Peebles," and "Brougftton.^' Mr Anderson- 
is well known sls an indefatigable pedestrian ; he 
has traversed on foot and in motor the whole 
country again and again, and, as a result, here we 
have preserved and crystallised poetical memories 
and interesting associations and reminiscences of 
all those places. The style is particularly his own; 
and one almost fahcieg he is relating his adven- 
tures by Avord of mouth to his listening friends. 
Wit and humour sparkle upon hi.3 lines, comedy 
at times dances across the page, pathos of an ele- 
vated type is not Manting, and information and 
diversion .everywhere abound. Mr Anderson has 
a quick fancy and a lively imagination, and these 
two qualities are well served by a minute faculty 
of observation and a retentive memory. The re- 
sult is to make this volume a most interesting 
storehouse of facts, anecdotes, and memories of men 
and places, associated not only with the town and 
county of Peebles, but with the larger world outside 
in which Mr Anderson moves. This is shown in 
such articles as "Edinburgh Clergy in the Fifties," 
"The Scottish Bench and Bar," "Music and the 
Drama," "Dr Cameron Lees," "Sir Douglas Mac- 
lagan," "Professor Blackie," "Principal Caird," 
who often preached in the pulpits of Peebles and 
Stobo, and so on. Mr Anderson is to be congratu- 
lated on the authorship of this most successful 
volume. One is inclined to envy his pedestrian 
powers, his restless energy, his sustained observa- 
tion, his ready w^it, his obedient memory, and his 
facile and cultivated style. Add to those qualities 
. his circle of friends, his skill as a "raconteur," and 
his busy leisure; ope can then obtain some idea of 
the foundations of this remarkable work. As has 
been already remarked, the creations of Mr Ander- 
son's fancy are enshrined within a very beautiful 
volume. It is one of the most beautiful specimens 
of printing we have ever seen. The type is ne^v, 
large, and clear, and well shown upon the polished 
surface of the paper. The illustrations of "Peebles 
in 1848," "Manor," and of Profeseor Veitch, are 
"well worthy of preservation. This book, which has 
been printed for private circulation, and is dedi- 
cated to Sir Walter Thorburn of Glenbreck, will 



go forth to the world not only as an epitome of the 
beauties and glories of Peeblesshire; but also as 
an example of the very beautiful work that can be 
produced by the Neidpath Press. 



The Late Ex-Treasurer Cairns, 
of Galashiels. 

I HE death took place on 30th October 
of Mr Thomas Cairns, of the firm of 
Messrs Cairns & Taylor, auctioneers 
and cabinetmakers, Market Street, 
Galashiels. Mr Cairns had been in rather 
poor health for two or three years, but had 
been going about up to the day of his death, so 
that the end came somewhat suddenly. De* 




The Late iir cairms. 

ceased had been resident in the town for the 
greater part of his life, and was for a long 
time foreman joiner with Messrs J. & J. Hall, 
builders. On leaving that firm he started 
business on his own account as a cabinetmaker, 
to which business he added that of auctioneer. 
For a number of years he occupied a seat on 
the Town Council, and for part of the time he 
acted as Treasurer of the Burgh. Deceased, 
w^ho was a well-known and highly respected 
citizen, leaves a widow and gro^n-up family. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

With this issue the "Border Magazine" completes the eleventh year of publication, and we feel grateful 
for the measure of support extended to us by readers and contributors. It is very pleasing to be continually 
receiving evidence of appreciation from literary people, and if we could only secure a wider support among the 
ordinary rank and file of Borderers the magazine would be even a greater success than it is. We commend this 
matter to our readers, and trust that the new year will bring a considerable addition to our regular sulwcribers* 
Send a copy to your friends abroad. 

The Border Keep. 

I am indebted to the "Scotsman," " Glas- man was for many years minister of the parisb 

gow Herald," and ^^ Glasgow News" for the of Liiiton, and Ho^lawis an outp<^t of the parish. 

9,1 . . 0.- /y Thirty years ago he began a Sunday evening eer^ 

following mterestmg cuttmgs:— ^ice there, conducting it throughout the year, and 

, . ^ , T» i.1 *^® restoration of the chapel found general favour 

There wa« interred early in October in Bewcastle ^g ^ permanent memorial. The site is exactly that 
Churchyard, Cumberland, a discharged soldier, who occupied by the old chapel in connection with 
saw rather distinguished service in the 17th Hus- Kelso Abbey and for it» restoration a substantial 
sare-Thomae M'Dougal-a native of Gal^hiels. ^^j^ ^^^ subscribed, both in the parish and beyond 
He was with his regiment in 1881 in South Africa, it. it i^ built from plans prepared by Mr P. 
and arrived at Majuba with the forces of Sir M'Gregor Chalmers, and, in the early Norman 
Evelyn Wood on the morning after the battle, when gtyle, is particularly neat. Considerable interest 
he helped to bury the dead. In the subsequent ^as manifested in the dedication service, there 
years he was with his regiment in Egypt, and being a large and representative attendance. Mr 
crossed the desert to the relief of General Gordon Robert H. Elliot of Clifton, on behalf of the sub- 
at Khartoiun. He was present at the battles which ecribers, handed over the ckapel to the minister, 
followed that event notably Abu Klea, in the Rev. J. P. Leishman. for behoof of the Church 
square, when Colonel Bumaby fell. He had two of Scotland, and thereafter laid the memorial- 
distinguished service medals and a clasp. Latterly stone. The furnishings, including font, have most- 
he has been gamekeeper and caretaker with his ly been provided by members of the Leishman fam- 
father on the estate of Roans Green, Bewcastle, ily. The Rev. Dr Theodore Marehall. Edinburgh, 
under Mr Walter Cochran, Galashiels. preached the sermon, dealing particularly with 
^ ^ ^ church restoration; and he paid a touching tri- 
bute to the memory of Dr Leishman. Other offic- 

The ancient chapel at Hoselaw has been restored iating clergy, who entered the chapel in procession- 
as a permanent memorial for the late Rev. Dr al order, were Rev. Dr Sprott, North Berwick; 
Leishman, an ez-Moderator of the General Assem- Rev.. J. Gordon Napier, Moderator of Kelso Presby- 
bly, who died recently in Edinburgh. Dr Leish- tery; Rev. D. Denholm Frascr, Sprouston; Rev. 
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J. L. Tulloch, Stitchel; Eev. C. J. Cowan, More- 
battle; and Rev. John Burieigh, Preabytery Clerk. 
♦ * ♦ 

It is a matter <rf considerable interest to Scots- 
men wherever they may be that the King recently 
visited the ancient home and stronghold of the 
race "whose coronet so often counterijoised the 
Crown." Before glancing at the history of the 
old place it may be as well to note that the present 
Douglas Castle owes its origin to the only Bnke 
of Douglas. He employed the celebrated ai-chitect 
Adam to construct an edifice becoming his rank 
and ixwition after the older castle had been de- 
stroyed by fire in 1758. The design was that of a 
main building with two spacious wings, and had 
it been carried out Douglas Castle would have been 
one of the most imposing and magnificent mansions 
in Great Britain. But before one of the win^s had 
been completed the Duke died (1761). Hie nephew, 
Archibald (Douglas, formerly Stewart), Lord Doug- 
las (so created 1790), completed the wing, but no 
further progress has since been made towards the 
completion of the design. His Qrace had kept in 
view the ancient prophesy that as often as Douglas 
Castle inight be destroyed it should rise again in 
enlarged dimensions and improved splendour. Even 
what has been finished, amounting to about one- 
eighth of the plan, is sufficiently extensive for the 
accommodation of a large establishment. 



The date of the original building of the old Castle 
of Douglas has not been ascertained, and it has 
been destroyed and restored 00 frequently that the 
single portion of it which survived the fire of 1758 
is comparatively modem in appearance. The first 
mention of the Castle in authentic records is in the 
year 1293, when Sir William, "Le Hardi," the 
father of Qood Sir James, was accused in Parlia- 
ment of forcing the royal bailiffs and confining 
them in his Castle. The best known historical 
references to the edifice are during the struggles 
of Bruce and his dear friend and companion the 
Good Sir James for Scottish independence, the cir- 
cumstance which more than any other has rendered 
the name and site of Douglas Castle peculiarly 
attractive. The place is referred to in the pages 
of Barbour as the "aventurous Castell of Douglas, 
that to kep sa peralous was." The old cast^ of 
the Douglases, though repeatedly destroyed by fire, 
always rose from its ashes in greater ^rength and 
stateliness. But a single ruined tower, embosomed 
in ash trees apparently as old as itself, is all that 
now remains of a fortress which must ever remain 
a household word with Scotsmen.^ These ash trees 
are the oldest and largest trees in the parish of 
Douglas. When, fifty years ago, one was blown 
down, and sawn across near the root, 800 rings 
were counted, indicating the age of the tree. One 
tree, called the Doom Tree, stood until October 13. 
1861, when it was blown down. A sideboard and 
several other pieces of furniture were manufactured 
from the wood. The branch in which the hook was 
fixed to which the executioner made fast his rope 
was previously broken off, and part of it containing 
the hook is preserved At Douglas Castle. 



The neighbourhood of this famous castle has 
acquired a classical, though melancholy, interest, 
as being the scene of Sir Walter Scott's last piV 



grimage in his native land. His own refercmce to 
the visit may be looked up in his preface to "Castle 
Dangerous," his last romance. Such was the name 
he called Douglas Castle by. Sir Walter travelled 
by Yair, Innerleithen, Peebles, and Drochil Castle 
on to Douglas, to see the ancient stronghold of the 
race he had so profound a respect for. There- 
feeble and very lame, and leaning h^vily on his 
stick and supported also by a sturdy retainer— while 
looking on the ruined castle a thousand memories 
rushed on his brain, and in tears he broke forth 
in the words of the dying Douglas at" Otterbum, 
feeling, perhaps, that the soldier's case was his 
own: — 

"My wound is deep, I fain would sleep; 
Take thou the vanguard of the three. 
And hide me by the bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lilye lee. 
O bury me by the bracken bush 
Beneath the blooming brier. 
Let living mortal never ken 
That e'er a kindly Scot lies here." 

The ilarls of Douglas did not reside much at their 
ancestral castle, though the dust of a number of 
them crumbled in the hardly less famous Kirk of 
St Bride close by, where the remains of the last 
male of their house (the Duke ot Douglas) to own 
castle and domain were laid in the month of Au- 
gust, 1761. 

» « « 

The death occurred, in September, at Pen-Ithon, 
his seat in Badnorshire, of George Augustus Haig 
of Pen-Ithon, in his eighty-seventh year. He was 
the head of a wealthy branch of the historic house 
of Bemersyde, being youngest son of Robert Haig 
of Roebuck, Co. Dublin, by his marriage in 
1798, at Colwich Church, Staffordshire, to Caroline 
Mary, daughter of Sir William Wolseley. sixth 
Baronet of Wolseley, fifteenth in descent from 
King Edward III. through seveial noble families. 
Deceased's grandfather, Jdhn Haig of The Gart- 
lands, Clackmannan, was fifth in descent from 
that seventeenth Laird of Bemersyde, who in- 
volved his ^ates in debt, and, although the father 
of no fewer than ten sons, disponed them to his 
younger brother about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. The latter became King s Solicitor 
for Scotland, but, as author of the "Supplication," 
1688, was forfeited, and fled to Holland, transfer- 
ring Bemersyde to David Haig, seventh son of the 
seventeenth Laird. In this line it continued till 
1878, when David's last representative died, and 
Bemer^de passed by special settlement to the 
present Arthur Balfour Haig, descended from the 
second son of the seventeenth Laird, whose eldest 
son died unmarried. The late Squire of Pen-Ithon 
was High Sheriff of Raduorshire in 1864, and is 
survived by a large family, the issue of his mar- 
riage in 1848 to his kinswoman, Anne Eliza Fell 
(who died 1894), granddaughter of James Haig of 
Blairhill, Perthshire. He is suaceeded by his eld- 
est son, Charles Edwin Haig, M.A., barrister-at- 
law, bom in 1849, and married in 1871 to Janet 
Stein, second daughter of the late John Haig of 
Cameron Bridge, Fife. The new Squire has him- 
self a son and grandson^ in the direct line, while 
his only daughter is the present Mrs John Haig 
of Cameron House, Fife. 

Dominie Sampson. 
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William Laidlaw 

(Author of "Lucy's Fllttin' •'). 
Part VI. 

N this year the poet Moore came to 
Abbotsford, and carried away many 
pleasant memories of his visit. He 
was fortunate on his aiTival in 
finding Scott enjoying some leisure, and 
with no company at dinner except the 
Fergusons and Will Laidlaw. The pleasure of 
his visit was in no small degree enhanced by 
his acquaintance with Laidlaw, of whom the 
Irish poet thus writes : — 

"Our walk was to the cottage of Mr Laidlaw, 
his bailiff, a gentleman who had been reduced 
beneath his due level in life, and of whom Scott 
spoke with the most cordial respect. His inten- 
tion was, he said, to ask him to come down and 
dine with us : — the cottage homely, but the man 
himself, with his broad Scotch dialect, showing 
all the quiet self-possession of good breeding and 
good sense.'* 

A communication from Scott to his son 
Walter, dated Abbotsford, 19th March, 1825, 
refers to a visit of the great novelist to Lochore 
in Fife. ** I think I told you in my last," he 
writes, '' that I meant to go one day with Mr 
Bayley to Lochore, and take Mr Laidlaw with 
me, aa he was in town at the time." But in 
his letter to Mrs Walter Scott on 20th March 
he makes no mention of Laidlaw as his com- 
panion, although he states that he was accom- 
panied by Isaac Bayley, the young lady's 
cousin. Doubtless, however, Laidlaw was one 
of the company, notwithstanding Scott's omis- 
sion of his name. 

While Scott was on his Irish tour, he sent 
a letter, dated Killarney, 8th August, 1825, to 
his friend Laidlaw, dealing chiefly with the 
condition of Ireland. The following parts, 
however, have a local interest : — 

" Mt Dear [Laidlaw], — I conclude you are now re- 
turned with wife and bairns to [Kaeside], and not 
the worse of your tour. I have been the better of 
mine; and Killarney being the extreme point. I 
am just about to commence my return to Dublin, 
where I only intend to remain two or three days 
at farthest. I should like to find a line from you 
—addressed 'care of David MaccuUoch, Esq., 
Cheltenham '—letting me know how matters go 
at Abbotsford— if you want money (as I suppose 
you do), and so forth. ... I must defer the 
rest of my discoveries till we meet. We have in our 
party, Anne, Lockhart, Walter and his wife, and 
two Miss Edgeworths; so we are a jolly party. 
Will you show this to Lady Scott? I wrote to her 
two days since. — Always yours^ 

Walter Scott." 

This communication, which appears in Car- 
ruthers's " Abbotsford Notanda " (1871), also 



appears in the same . author's ** Highland Note- 
Book '' (1843); but in the latter, "Willie" 
and "Kaeside" are omitted, a score taking 
their place — a weak attempt to destroy all evi- 
dence as to whom the letter was sent. Doubt- 
less it was the modesty of Laidlaw that im- 
posed upon his friend Carruthers the task of 
taking these means so that Laidlaw'a nam& 
might not be published in connection with th& 
letter while he was still alive. 

On 16th December, 1825, Scott wrote to 
Laidlaw from Edinburgh making reference to 
the financial crisis, and stating that he must 
guard against it. " For this purpose," Scott 
writes, " I have resolved to exercise my re- 
served faculty to burden Abbotsford with 
£8000 or £10,000. I can easily get the 
money." He then requests Laidlaw to draw 
up a rental roll of Abbotsford Estate. Shortly 
after this the crash came, and Scott suddenly 
found himself impoverished — ^\4ith a debt of 
nearly £120,000 on his head. Many were the 
changes at Abbotsford in consequence. Even 
Laidlaw, Scott's life-long friend and adviser, 
suffered from the stroke, and had to remove 
from the estate. In his "Journal," against 
the date 27th January, 1826, Scott writes: — 
" I drew my salaries of various kinds amount- 
ing to £300 and upwards, and sent, with John 
Gibson's consent, £200 to pay off things at 
Abbotsford which must be paid. Wrote Laid- 
law with the money, directing him to make 
all preparations for reduction." In the 
" Abbotsford Notanda " there is printed one of 
Scott's letters, undated, for which Dr Car- 
ruthers suggests the date 26th January, 1826, 
which is probably the letter Sir Walter wrote 
to Laidlaw on this occasion. Part of the letter 
is as follows: — 

"For you, my dear friend, we must part— that 
is, as laird and factor — and it rejoices me to think 
that your patience and endurance, which set me so 
good an example, are likely to bring round better 
days. You never flattered my prosperity, and in 
my adversity it is not the least painful considera* 
tion that I cannot any longer be useful to you. 
But Kaeside, I hope, will still be your residence; 
and I will have the advantage of your company 
and probably your services as amanuensis. Ob- 
serve, I am, not in indigence, though no longer in 
affluence ; and if I am to exert myself in the com- 
mon behalf, I must have honourable and easy 
means of life, although it will be my inclination 
to observe the most strict privacy, both to save 
expense and also time; nor do we propose to see 
any one but yourself and the Fergusons. . . . 
Lady Scott's spirits were affected at first. For 
myself, I feel like the Eildon Hills— quite firm» 
though a little cloudy." 

In Scott's "Journal," date 4th February 
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and following, there is this concise entry: — 
" Wrote to Mr Laidlaw to come to town upon 
Monday and see the trustees. , ' To fama or not 
to farm/ that is the question. With our 
<iareles8 habits, it were best, I think, to risk as 
little as possible." Laidlaw accordingly came 
to Edinburgh and reported to the trustees of 
the estate with respect to the manner in which 
the farm business could be most successfully 
brought to a close. He then met Sir Walter, 
and was pleased to see him bearing up so 
wonderfully under his misfortunes. " I have 
•dined three times there," says Laidlaw, "and 
there is not much diflFerence in their manner. 
Sir W. is often merry, and so are they all, but 
«till oftener sad." 

On 1st March following Scott wrote to Laid- 
law enclosing him some copies of a pamphlet 
<lealing with the proposed alteration of the 
monetary system, which Scott hoped might 
amuse his factotum. Scott himself took no 
more than a passing interest in the matter, as 
he had important work close at hand. '* One 
would think I had little to do," he* writes Laid- 
law, "that I should go loose upon politics," 
By this time, indeed, he had taken steps to- 
wards clearing off, by means of his pen, his 
immense debt. With the production of 
"^Woodstock" (for which he received £8228) 
and his "Life of Napoleon" he was given 
hopes that he would attain this object. ■ 

Misfortunes, it is said, never come singly. 
Amidst the embarrassment caused to him by 
Scott's misfortimes, Laidlaw had trouble in his 
home at Kaeside. One of his children became 
seriously ill, and although he attended to it 
with the most affectionate care,* it died early 
in April. Under the date 8th April Scott re- 
cords in his "Journal" that Laidlaw's child, 
who died on Wednesday, is buried to-day. 
Scott had intended to go to the funeral, but 
th« arrival of visitors prevented him from 
•doing so. 

In consequence of the reversal of Scott's for- 
tune, Laidlaw had to leave Kaeside. The 
-estate, with the exception of a fragment, waa 
now in the hands of the trustees, and the cot- 
tage which the taste and care of. Laidlaw had 
converted into a quiet and comfortable retreat 



*A8 is mentioned before* Laidlaw himself was 
«omewhat skilled in medical art. Under 22nd Jan- 
nary. 1831, Scott writes in his " Journal " :— " Mr 
Laidlaw rather late of coming: [to act as amanuen- 
•sis]. One of his daughters has been ill, and he is 
an approved physician. Pity when one so gifted 
employs his skill on himself and family for all 
patients." 



was soon let to another tenant. Laidlaw him- 
self, with his wife and children, found a home 
on the farm of a relative about a dozen miles 
up the Yarrow, whence, every week, he came 
down to Abbotsford, when opportunity pre- 
sented itself, to have a walk with his old friend 
and master as they were wont to do in more 
prosperous times ; thus passing away the time 
until a more fortunate era should come round. 
It is not clear * exactly when Laidlaw left 
Kaeside; he resided there possibly for a year 
after quitting Scott's employment. That he 
was still at his cottage on 18th April, 1827, is 
implied in the entry in Scott's "Journal" 
under that date: — "I felt the impatience of 
news so much that I walked up to Mr Laidlaw, 
surely for no other purpose than to talk poli- 
tics. This interrupted * Boney ' a little." He 
here refers to his "Life of Napoleon," which 
was published in this year. On 29th June 
Cadell the publisher with much gratification 
informed Scott of the great success which his 
production had met with. On the evening of 
the following day (Saturday) Scott went to 
Abbotsford, and it was probably on the morn- 
ing after his arrival that he sent Laidlaw the 
following note bearing onlv the date ** Sun- 
day " :- 

" Mt Dear Mr Laidlaw,— I would be happy if you 
would come down at ' kail-time * to-day. ' Napo- 
leon ' (6000) is sold for -611,000.— Yours truly, 

W, S." 

That Laidlaw left Kaeside about this date 
is evident from a letter of Scott to that per- 
sonage dated August, 1827, in which Sir Wal- 
ter says: — 

" Your leaving Kaeside makes a most melancholy 
blank to us. You, Mrs Laidlaw, and the bairns 
were objects we met with so much pleasure, that 
it is painful to think of strangers being there. 
But they do not deserve good weather who cannot 
endure the bad, and so I would ' set a stout heart 
to a stey brae ;' yet I think the loss of our walks, 
plans, discussions, and debates, does not make the 
least privation that I experience from the loss of 
world's gear. But, 'sursum corda,' and we shall 
have many happy days yet, and spend some of 
them together. I expect Walter and Jane, and 
then our long-separated family will be all togiether 
in peace and happiness. I hope Mrs Laidlaw and 
you will come down and spend a few days with us, 
and revisit your old haunts. I miss you terribly 
at this moment, being engaged in writing a plant- 
ing article for the 'Quarterly,' and not having 
patience to make some necessary calculations." 

Until these "happy days" should return, 
Laidlaw employed himself in diverse occupa- 
tions. Some time he spent in cataloguing the 
library of Scott of Harden, and once at least. 
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if not oftener, he visited his brothers, who 
were sheep-farmers in Ross-shire. When in 
these parts he witnessed, in the month of June, 
an open-air Summer Sacrament at Ferrintbsh, 
near Dingwall, at which there wad a concourse 
of thousands from a large radius ; and of this 
occasion he wrote a vivid description. 
To he continued. 



The Heart's Fairyland. 

' In the shade of Table Mountain there's a spot on 
Signal HUl 
Where a man mavi stand and look upon the bay. 
And watch the steamers passing and the clippers' 
white sails fill 
As they beat out to the gateways of the Day. 
You can watch the far-off bustle where the ocean 
boats unload. 
And hear the distant clamour of the quay, 
And see^the gardens blazing by the wooded Wyn- 
berg Eoad, 
And the grey sand running ribbons to the sea. 

There's a canyon ,in the Rockies where the swift 
White River flows, 
In the freedom that has never known a chain," 
As she carries down the message of the everlasting 
snows 
To the foothills in the bosom of the plain. 
A man may climb yon battlement awed, wonder- 
ing and alone. 
And worship in the. grandeur of the scene. 
Where God has piled His barriers and set them 
stone on stone. 
To guard the mountain pasture-lands between. 

There's a height near Sydney Harbour where a 
man may climb and stand. 
With the bush flowers all in blossom at his side. 
And the glistening bay beneath him like a 
spangled fairyland. 
Where the woodland clasps the water like a 
bride, 
May watch the rosy goddess with her pink feet in 
the fern. 
And the march of golden morning as it spreads 
Above the dancing ferry-boats that down to Manly 
churn ' 
Across the dipping sea-roll from The Heads. 

But— a low ridge on the Border, backed by Chev- 
iot's line of blue! 
And who would Colorado now, or who would 
Sydney heed?— 
Ah! not in all the wide, wide world is there a 
fairer view 
Than yonder from that vantage ground across 
the Vale of Tweed! 
In vain Earth spreads her grandest scenes and 
holds to us the keys 
Of foreign firth and fairyland. Where'er a man 
may roam 
The fairest spot of all to him is where, above the 
trees, 
The slender silver smoke-wreaths trail the ban- 
ner of his home. 

Will H. Oqilvib. 



Honour to Mr David M. Small in 
Cape Town. 

I HE following extract fpom the "Jed- 
burgh Gazette " will interest a 
wide circle of readers, who, like 
ourselves, have had experience of 
the genial character oi the subject: — 

Mr David M. Small, a native of Jedburgh, 
and brother of Bailie Small, has had a high 
honour conferred on him in Cape Town. He 
has been unanimously elected Preeident of the 




PAVID M. SXAlL. 



Caledonian Society, an office that puts him at 
the head of the Scottish community there. 
By his compatriots, who are amongst the lead- 
ing men of the Cape in intellectual endow- 
ment and business capacity, this appointment 
is a coveted distinction, and the men who are 
honoured in this way have gained their con- 
fidence and esteem by qualities of no ordin- 
ary kind. 

The election took place at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society held in Cape Town on the 
8th of September. Sir John Buchanan, who 
was president last year, occupied the chair dur- 
ing the first part of the meeting. When the 
annual report had been adopted, 

Sir John Buchanan said that although he 
himself had been somewhat remiss in his dut- 
ies as president, he could assure them they 
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had had a very active vice-president in Mr 
David Smail, and he had great pleasure in 
moving that that gentleman be appointed his 
succeesor in the presidential chair. In Mr 
Smail they would have an energetic president. 
He had taken a great interest in the Society, 
and had allied himself enthusiastically with 
the work. Personally, he had formed a very 
high opinion of Mr Smail' s abilities, and they 
might rest assured that their new president 
would do everything in his power to forward 
the interests of the Society. 

Mr Maitland Park, in seconding Sir John's 
motion, said that he had every opportunity of 
admiring Mr Smail' s solicitude for the welfare 
of the Society. Mr Small was a genuine 
Scotchman, and was ever ready to bestow a 
helping hand to " brither gcots." 

Mr Smail was unanimously elected, and the 
rest of the evening's proceedings were con- 
ducted under his chairmanship. In thanking 
the meeting for the honour done him, Mr 
Smail said the kind things said about him by 
Sir John Buchanan and Mr Park were far too 
laudatory. Naturally, he was proud to be 
elected president of a society of his fellow- 
Scotsmen — six thousand miles from home — 
and he hoped for the co-operation of all the 
members, so that his year of office might be 
most successful. 

When the business of the meeting had been 
discharged, a smoking concert was held, and 
at the close the members vowed anew their 
lovalty and kinship in singing with fervour 
"God Save the King" and " Auld Lang 
Syne." 

As a further tribute to Mr Smail, we have 
great pleasure in quoting the following from 
that finely-illustrated monthly, "The South 
African Scot " : — 

The Cape Town Caledonian Society is to be 
congratulated on the election of Mr D. M. 
Smail as its president for the forthcoming year. 
When it became known, a week or two ago, 
that the Council of the Society had unani- 
mously decided to nominate Mr Smail as the 
successor of Sir E. John Buchanan, it was gen- 
erally agreed by all classes of the Scottish 
community that a better choice could not have 
been made. 

There are few Soots in the Peninsula so 
popular as Mr Smail is, and it is confidently 
expected that with him in the chair, the Cale- 
donian Society will be materially strengthened 
and its best traditions maintained. It has 
long been felt by his fellow-members that the 
honour which has just fallen to him was his 



just due, both on account of his outstanding 
abilities, and the yeoman service he has ren- 
dered the Society in the past. His honest, 
straightforward dealings in business, his 
shrewdness, his sound judgment, and his 
thorough grasp of affairs, earn for him the re- 
spect of all with whom he comes into contact. 
But with those who know him intimately, this 
feeling deepens into something warmer, under 
the influence of his kindly nature and his dry, 
pawky wit. In the social circle he is a great 
favourite. He, like Yorick, is "a fellow of 
infinite jest, of most excellent fancy," and his 
"flashes of merriment " are "wont to set the 
table in a roar." 

As his name suggests, he comes of a sturdy 
Border stock. He was born forty-four years 
ago in the Royal Burgh of Jedburgh, which, as 
all Soots know, was long ago famous for its 
" Jethart Justice," which consisted in hanging 
a nian first and trying him afterrs^ards. His 
father was Thomas Smail, bookseller and sta- 
tioner, and one of the most respected men in 
the old burgh. After being educated at the 
well-known Nest Academy there, young David 
served his apprenticeship in his father's busi- 
ness. He then moved to Edinburgh, and en- 
tered the service of Geo. Stewart <fc Co., one of 
the largest manufacturing stationers in that 
city. With this firm he remained for many 
years, and for some time was engaged in tra- 
velling over all Scotland for them./ Latterly 
he acted as their London representative, where 
the firm had a large wholesale and export trade. 

In 1897 he came to South Africa as manager 
for the firm of W. A. Richards <k Sons. With 
this firm he remained until the business was 
purchased by the Cape Times, Ltd., when his 
services were taken over by them, and he now 
acts as their assistant general manager. 

Shortly after his arrival in South Africa he 
joined the Caledonian Society, and, as has been 
stated, he has since rendered it invaluable ser- 
vice. For some years he has been one of its 
vice-presidents. 

Before coming to this country Mr Smail was 
an ardent volunteer, and served in the Border 
Rifles, the Queen's Edinburgh, and the London 
Scottish. While in the latter corps he was 
popular with his comrades, and during the late 
war in this country he was indefatigable in his 
exertions for the comfort and well-being of the 
members of his old corps. That his kindness 
and attentions were appreciated was made evi- 
dent when the members of the regiment pre- 
sented him after the war with a silver-mounted 
dirk. The presentation was made by the then 
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president of the Cape Town Caledonian Society 
— the Hon. T. L. Graham — at one of the meet- 
ings of the Society. 

Mr Smail is a keen bowler, and his voice and 
figure are well known on the Gardens Green. 
He is also an enthusiastic Freemason, ana is 
an office-bearer in the Southern Cross Lodge. 

He is a man of literary and cultured tastes. 
Probably these tastes run " in the bluid," for 
liis uncle was the well-known writer, " Matthew 
Gotterson,*' the author of " Little Jock Elliot." 
He lectures and, what is remarkable in these 
days, his lectures are appreciated, the favour- 
ites being those on the " Scottish Borders " 
•and " Burns' s Land." 

An enthusiastic Scot, proud of all connected 
with his native country, but especially proud 
of the beautiful Border Land and his *' ain 
romantic toon." 




"Through the Telescope." 

I HE "garden of the sky," as seen 
through the clear atmosphere of the 
Borderland, is a subject which we 
would bring very specially before 
our readers on these long evenings. Those 
who know nothing of the orbs of heaven have 
little idea of the extended pleasure to be de- 
rived from a ramble along some of our Border 
roadways when the blue canopy above is 
spangled all o'er with brilliant gems of light, 
if we have even but a superficial knowledge of 
the story of the stars. Even the rudiments of 
astronomy, if received in a simple and attrac- 
tive fonn, lift a man far above the ordinary 
hum-drum of daily toil and give him pure in- 
tellectual pleasures he dreamed not of. The 
•Borderland, which produced Mary Somerville 
and other astronomers, and contains Eskdale- 
muir, which was selected as au ideal observa- 
tion station, is admirably suited for astrono- 
mical study, and we hope that not a few of our 
young readers will take our advice and turn to 
the attractive science of astronomy. 

It is a common error to believe that the hea- 
vens are practically a sealed lx)ok, except to 
those who possess costly telescopes, Ac, but 
this is a great mistake, as any one who has an 
ordinary opera glass can prove for himself. Of 
books to instnict the star-gazer there are 
many, but one of the best we have seen is 
that"^ bearing the title " Through the Tele- 
scope," written by the Rev. James Baikie, 
F.R.A.S., a Borderer whose ability to handle 



and make plain this great subject is undoubt- 
ed. The beautiful volume, which contains 32 
full-page illustrations and 26 smaller figures 
in the ,text, is" published at 5s by Messrs A. & 
C. Black, the firm's name being a sufficient 
guarantee that the production is first-class. 

The author's pleasing style will be seen in 
the following quotation : ^ 

With the unaided eye we view the sun as a 
small, tranquil white disk; the telescope reveals 
to us that it is a vast globe convulsed by storms 
which involve the upheaval or submersion, within 
a few hours, of areas far greater than our own 
world ; the spectroscope or the total eclipse adds to 
this revelation the further conception of a swelter- 
ing ocean of flame surrounding the whole solar 
surface, and rising in great jets of fire which 
would dissolve our whole earth as a drop of wax 
is melted in the flame of a ci^ndle; while, beyond 
that again, the mysterious corona stretches through 
unknown millions of miles its streamers of silvery 
light— the great enigma of solar physics. 

Other bodies in the universe present us with pic- 
tures of beautiful s^-mmetry and vast size; some 
even within our own system suggest by their ap- 
pearance the presence within their frame of tre- 
mendous forces which are still actively moulding 
them; but the sun gives us the most stupendous 
demonstration of living force that the mind can 
apprehend. 

A special feature of the volume is that it 
contains clear and simple instructions which 
will enable the reader to make a cheap and 
effective telescope for himself. 




Reminiscences of Christopher Dawson, 
Parochial Schoolmaster." 

|N admirably written sketch of a sin- 
gularly beautiful character bears the 
above title, and commends itself to 
all who can appreciate native worth, 
combined with high culture and a heart full of 
sympathy for humanity. Some years ago we 
wrote a sketch of the late Mr Dawson for the 
Border Magazine, and we take a special plea- 
sure in perusing this volume from the able pen 
of his niece, Miss M. Butler, whose occasional 
contributions to the Border Magazine were 
much appreciated by a wide circle of readers. 
Mr Dawson was one of the finest possible re- 
presentatives of the old parochial schoolmaster 
— a class of men who did much to mould the 
character of the Scottish nation. 

His early days were spent in Coldstream, 
and from that time he was ever enthusiastic in 
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his love and admiration for the Borderland. 
He was a poet of no mean order, and Border 
subjects often inspired his pen. After fulfill- 
ing several important engagements, he settled 
down in 1846 as parisli schoolmaster of the 
lovely little parish of Abercorn, near the 
Forth, where he laboured most successfully till 
1889, when he retired, lionou red and respected 
by rich and poor alike. The "Peeblesshire 
Advertiser" thus refers to the subject: — 

When Mr Dawson resigned his office, and on his 
retirement, he was presented by friends and for- 
mer pupils with a very handsome tea and coffee 
service, of solid silver, and a purse of sovereigns, 
Miss Butler at the same time being presented 
with a beautiful gold watch and chain. On leav- 
ing Abercorn, Mr Dawson with his niece took up 
their abode in Edinburgh, where he was not idle 
but engaged in literary work. In 1891 he pub- 
lished a volume entitled "Avonmore, and other 
Poems," and in 1899 " The Justice Stone/' both of 
which were very favourably received by the Press 
and the public. Mr Dawson was fond of Peebles, 
and made it his summer residence for many. years. 
Miss Butler gives an interesting historical sketch 
of the summer residence of her uncle and herself, 
and where in October, 1903, he passed peacefully 
away to the unseen land after a brief illness. 
" Abercorn and the Tweed ; he loved them in life, 
he was with them at life's close." The little vol- 
ume closes with kindly and warm-hearted tributes 
to the memory of the deceased, and an " In Mem- 
oriam" by a Peeblesshire poet, which appeared 
in our columns at the time of his lamented 
death. Being so frequent a visitor to Peebles, Mr 
Dawson came to be well known, and by all who 
had the privilege of his acquaintance he was great- 
ly respected and esteemed, indeed the more one 
saw of him the more they revered him and ap- 
preciated his many good qualities of head and 
heart. Appended to the book are several of Mr 
Dawson's poems, including such pieces which af- 
ford proof of his love of Peebles and its environ- 
ments, as *' Evening Musings at Tweed Bridge," 
"To Peebles; or, the Pleasures of Nature," and 
" On receiving a Box of Snowdrops from his kind 
friends, the Misses Goodwillie, Peebles." The 
preface to the book is from the pen of the Mar- 
quess of Linlithgow, to whom it is dedicated; and 
the opening chapter is by the Eev. John Wallace, 
minister of Abercorn. As a frontispiece, an excel- 
lent likeness is given of Mr Dawson, while the 
illustrations include "The Tweed at Coldstream," 
' Hopetoun House," "Midhope Castle," "Aber- 
corn Public School," " The Justice Stone," " The 
Interior of Peebles Parish Church," and "Cross 
Kirk and Choir Boys, Peebles." 

The volume, which is published at 2s 6d by 
R. W. Hunter, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, 
is handsomely got up, and we most heartily 
commend it to our readers. An excellent like- 
ness of Mr Dawson and several fine illustra- 
tions add to the value of Miss Butler's contri- 
bution to Scottish biography. 




A Noted Border Voluoteer. 

I E have much pleasure in reproduc- 
ing a photograph of Colour- 
Sergeant J. Lees, of L (Inner- 
leithen) Company of Royal Scots, 
who has just retired from the company after 
a service extending over thirty-seven years. 
He joined the Volunteers in 1869, was pro- 
moted to ooi-poral in 1871, sergeant in 1873. 
and colour-sergeant in 1893. All through his 
long service he has taken a most active part 
in everything connected with the Volunteer 



COLOUR-SERGEANT J. LEES. 

movement, and in appreciation of hia many 
services he has on his retirement been pre- 
sented by his- comrades with a handsome tea- 
set. 



Why, now I have Dame Fortune by the forelock. 

And if she 'scapes my grasp, the fault is mine ; 

He that hath buffeted with stern adversity 

Best knows to shape his course to favouring 

breezes. 

Motto ("Bride of Lammermoor.") 
♦ ♦ ♦ ^ 

In October last an interesting link with the 
child genius. Pet Marjorie, passed away in the 
person of Miss E. Bryson. This worthy lady, like 
Marjorie herself, was laid to rest in her native 
town of Kirkcaldy. In very great measure the 
world wae indebted to Miss Bryson for the mater- 
ial that furnished the charming reading about 
the wonderful little girl who was a favourite com- 
panion of Sir Walter Scott. One of Nature's gen- 
tlewomen herself. Miss Bryson was warmly attach- 
ed to Marjorie'e mother, and came in daily con- 
tact with her daughter, who, at the tender yeai^ of 
four, five, and six, was surprising and delighting 
her relatives with quaint letters und essays. Many 
of the best storieH of Marjorie were related by Miss 
Bryson, whose death has occaBioned keen regret 
among a wide circle of friends. 
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A Border Liternry Chronicle, with ^ 
Brief Biographical Notes. 

PART vr. . 

Ibving, David, LL.D. (b. at Langholm, Dec. 5, 1778 
— d. May 10, 1860), educated at Langjiolm and 
Edinburgh University; graduated M.A. in 1801; 
intended for the Church, but devoted himeelf 
to literature ; wrote " Lives of Scottish Auth- 
ors," and " Elements of English Composition," 
1801; "Lives of the Scottish Poets," 1804; 
" Memoirs of the Life and Writings of George 
Buchanan," 1807; "Lives of Scottish Writers," 
1839; "History of Scottish Poetry" (posthum- 
ous), edited by Dr David Laing, 1861. Dr Ir- 
ving was appointed librarian to the Faculty of 
Advocates in 1820. 
Irving, Edwaed (b. at Annan, Aug. 4, 1792— d. Dec. 
1834), Scottish preacher; educated at Annan 
and at Edinburgh University ; intended for the 
Church; taught mathematics at Haddington, 
where he had Jane Welsh (afterwards Mrs 
Carlyle) as pupil, then at Kirkcaldy; licensed 
1815; acted as assistant to Dr Chalmers in 
Glasgow; in 1823 called to the Caledonian 
Chapel, London, where he became extremely 
popular as a preacher, and married a Mrs 
Martin, an old pupil of his at Kirkcaldy; af- 
terwards got into difficulties, deposed, and died 
of consumption. His writings were collected 
and his life told by Mrs Oliphant, 1862. He 
lies buried in the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral. 
Jkpfrey. Alexander (b. 1806— d. 1874), historian and 
antiquarian; practised as a solicitor in Jed- 
burgh; wrote "An Historical and Descriptive 
Account of Eoxburghshire," 1836; "Guide to 
th« Antiquities of the Border," 1838; and "The 
History and Antiquities of Koxburghshire," 4 
vols., 1857-64. 
Jkrdan, William (b. at Kelso, April 16, 1782-d. 
July 11, 1869), journalist; removed from Kelso 
to London as a clerk in 1801 ; founded in 1817 
the " Literary Gazette," and edited it till 1850 ; 
wrote his Autobiography in 4 vols., 1852-53, and 
"Men I have known," 1866; contributed many 
articles, literary and political, to the various 
Reviews and Magazines ; received a pension of 
JglOO per annum from the Civil List. 
Kbnnbdy, Thomas, a native of Hawick ; " spent the 
noontide of his life in India;" wrote several 
pieces of verse, " A Plea for the Common-Rid- 
ing," an inauguration ode on the unveiling of 
Prince Albert's Monument in Edinburgh by 
the Queen, and verses on the erection of the 
Bruce Statue at Stirling; died in Edinburgh. 
1882. 
Ker, John, D.D. (b. at the Beild, Peeblesshire, 
April 7, 1819— d. 1886), minister of the U.P. 
Church, Ibrox, Glasgow; published a vol. of 
Sermons, a book on the Psalms and Tjectures 
on the History of Preaching, and Letters. 
Kbr, Sir Robert, First Earl of Ancrum (b. 1578— <1. 
at Amsterdam. 1654), a grandson of Sir Andrew 
Ker of Fernihirst; enjoyed the favour of James 
and Charles I.; wrote poems and sonnets and 
translated some of the Psalms from Buch- 
anan's Latin version; was created Earl of An- 
trum at the Coronation of Charles in Scotland 
in 1633. ^ . ^.^ .^ , 

Kbb, Robert (b. 1755— d. 1813), scientific writer and 
translator; a descendant of Sir Thomas Ker 



of Redden, brother of Robert Ker, first Earl 
of Ancrum; studied medicine at Edinburgh 
University; made F.R.S. Edin., 1805; trans- 
lated from Lavoisier and Linnaeus. 
Knox, Thomas (b. at Greenlaw, 1818— d. 1879), mer- 
chant, Edinburgh; temperance advocate, &c. ; 
wrote songs in advocacy of temperance. A vol. 
was published after his death under the title 
of "Scottish Temperance Songs to Scottish 
Airs." 
Knox, W'illiam (b. at Firth, near Lilliesleaf, Aug. 
17, 1789— d. at Edinburgh, Nov. 12. 1825), edu- 
cated at the parish school of Lilliesleaf and 
grammar school of Musselburgh ; farmer of the 
Wrae, near Sorbie, from 1812-17, where he 
wrote his first vol. of poetjy, "The Lonely 
Hearth and other Poems," 1818; removed to 
Edinburgh in 1820, and wrote for the maga- 
zines and periodicals ; published " Songs of 
Israel," 1824. which contained his best-known 
piece, "Mortality," an especial favourite of 
President Lincoln; and the "Harp of Zion," 
1825; friend of Sir W. Scott and Prof. Wilson. 
A complete edition of his poems appeared in 
1857. There is a tablet to his memory in the 
Parish Church of Lilliesleaf. (Knox also wrote 
the song, " The Land of Cakes,*' first printed 
in Whitelaw's Book of Scottish Songs, 1843). 
Laidlaw, Willum (b.* March 19, 1780-d. May 18, 
1845), son of the farmer of Blackhouse on the 
Douglas Burn; early friend of Hogg, and 
amanuensis of Sir Walter Scott till his death ; 
author of "Lucy's Flittin';" "Her bonnie 
black e'e;" "On the Banks of the Burn;'' 
"Alake for the Lassie;" died at Contin, near 
Dingwall.— (B.M. i. 27, 59, 100; viii. 84). 
Lawson, Gborob, D.D. (b. at Boghouse, near West 
Linton, Peeblesshire, March 13, 1749— d. Feb. 
20, 1820), ordained, 1771, minister at Selkirk, 
and in 1787 appointed professor of divinity to 
the Secession Church, an office he h*ld for 33 
wears; wrote and published several vols, of 
Sermons, Discourses, Lectures, &c. ; received 
his D.D. from Aberdeen ; a man of great worth 
and highly esteemed in- his own day, termed 
by Carlyle "the Scottish Socrates." He» had 
two sons and a grandson, all ministers at Sel- 
l^irk. 
Lbarmont, Thomas (" Thomas the Rhymer ), was 
a native of Earlston, where a fragment of his 
dwelling is still to be seen; date of birth un- 
known, but was living and "had acquired a re- 
putation as poet and prophet at the death of 
Alexander III. ; supposed author of " Sir 
Tristram;" his so-called prophecies were be- 
lieved in from very early times, and are re- 
ferred to by Barbour, Blind Harry, and other 
early writers. (B.M. v. 5). 
Lbb, John, M.D., LL.D., D.D. (b. at Torwoodlee 
Mains, near Stow, 1779— d. 1859), brought up 
in the Secession Church and studied under Dr 
Lawson, but afterwards joined the Church of 
Scotland, and studied theology and medicine at 
Edinburgh ; was minister of the Scotch Churchy 
London, then at Paris; then professor of 
Church History at St Andrews; then minister 
in Edinburgh for 18 years; and finally in 1840 
became principal and professor of divinity 
(1843) in the University of Edinburgh, offices 
which he held till his death. 
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